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HAIR TONIC 
LETS THE HAIR GROW 


HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It LETS the hair grow. No forcing, massaging, or other 
scalp gymnastics need be performed with * VASELINE” HAIR TONIC. It LETS the hair grow by 
removing all obs'ructions, by killing ail harmful germ life. It penetrates the scalp, and ge's right down 

to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees t! e tender hair, so that it can fight through. 

“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC is unlike any other preparation offered for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, 
and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant life. It is both a skin and hair food. 

“ VASELINE” HAIR TONIC is a liquid preparation of Petroleum delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe 
under all circumstances. It is the Best Hair Tonic. because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp 
and LOTS the hair grow. Soldin Bottles, Prices 1/-,2/-, and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable locally, a trial 
boxe will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of postal order. 








FRFE—A descriptive bamphlet, explaining the uscs of all the 
* Vaseline"' preparations, will be sent post free on application. 
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Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, 
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Pall Mall Magazine] (A drawing by Wal. Paget. 
“ Ride by my side here,” said Mary to Elizabeth. “ We shall be seemlier so.” 
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N the glossy lawn above the 
() river Elizabeth stood with her 
fine hand shading her eyes, a 
woman rich in strength and grace, all 
eager for life. The sunshine made 
the clear pallor of her face very white, 
and the bronze mass of her hair 
sparkled and glowed. Her face was 
vivid enough, too, and fierce, but for 
all the passionate power of her, when 
she moved she was something slow 
and studied, and her eyes were seen 
dull and dark to tell nothing. 

She was playing at bowls with Mr. 
Parry and Mrs. Ashley and some 
ladies and gentlemen of her household, 
and she was much too slow to please 
them. The bowls lay clustered close 
about the jack. The game was even. 
Elizabeth loved to come last, and on 
her they waited. She moved to this 
side and that, scanning the green, 
hesitating subtly which way she would 
aim, and how. The young ladies began 
to smile contempt as they looked at 
each other, and Mrs. Ashley cried out : 
“Marry, madam, caution is never a 
winner.” 

Elizabeth made no answer. Still 
she dandled her bow1, feeling its weight 
and bias, and looked, and planned. 
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They whispered and murmured 
about her, and Mr. Parry said : “ Nay, 
madam, if you think so much you will 
think your chance away.” 

Still she hesitated, and hesitating 
did not for a moment see a serving 
man bow, and bow before her. She 
stared at him. 

“The Lord Robert Dudley craves 
audience of your ladyship.” 

“Anon, sirrah.’”’ She waved him 
away and turned to the game, and ina 
hurry sped her bowl. It ran far before 
the others to a worthless place. The 
ladies and gentlemen had some ado to 
conceal their smiles. She turned upon 
a gaudy lad: “Mr. Champernowne, 
you'll pay my wagers. Parry, go be- 
fore us.”’ She went off with a slow, 
majestic gait. 

Mr. Champernowne pulled out his 
purse. ‘‘ Here’s a caution that will 
be no loser neither,” he said ruefully. 

Elizabeth was twenty, and at last 
in comfort. Gentlemen of an ability 
to see beyond their noses had dis- 
covered that a few: years might make 
her a person of importance, perhaps 
the invaluable figurehead of a party, 
perhaps even a queen. So she found 
zealous friends who thought it worth 
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their while to wrench from the greedy 
lords of the council a decent provision 
for her royalty, and furnished her 
from their own kinsfolk with a house- 
hold of the gently born. 

The times were turbulent and change- 
able as an English May. Edward, the 
feeble pedant of a child who was called 
King, had passed from the grip of one 
master to another, and his name had 
been warrant for a medley of knavish 
blunders. The Lord Protector, the 
boy’s uncle, who, but for an unreason- 
able pride in himself and a desire to 
make the world anew to his own 
taste, was something of an honest man, 
and not altogether a fool, had been 
caught in a web of intrigue by his 
obsequious friend Lisle, and sent to 
the block. Lisle, who was altogether 
knave and sometimes a fool as well, 
had himself made Duke of Northumber- 
land, and did what he would with 
King and kingdom. The kingdom fell 
into an agony of penury and discontent, 
and the King was sick to death. 

If the King died, the crown belonged 
to his elder sister, Mary, whom some 
desired and some feared as the foe of 
the Reformation, whom men _ with 
memories doubted as the friend of the 
empire of Spain. Whether the King 
died or lived, England was not like to 
be rid of Northumberland easily. So 
the men of experience and memories 
who had no taste for any more Reforma- 
tion, but saw the worst evil in undoing 
what the Reformation had done, be- 
thought them of Elizabeth. 

With Mr. Parry before her, and Mrs. 
Ashley and two women more behind, 
Elizabeth climbed the terraces of the 
garden, and at last the stone stair 
that made a way to the Upper Court, 
the great quadrangle, half stone in an 
Italianate style, half English red walls 
and gables. If Lord Robert Dudley 
were looking from the window of the 
ante-room, he had chance enough to 
see how fine a woman she was grown, 
and what art there was in her walk. 
Perhaps it was to delight his eyes, 
perhaps to show him that she did not 
mind making him wait, that she 
loitered and lingered on her way ; and, 

again, for some reason or the other, 





she spent some time changing her «ress 
and tiring her well attired hair. 

Lord Robert Dudley was the son of 
Northumberland, had a fair portion of 
his father’s ambition and someth ng ot 
his father’s ability for intrigue. but 
lacked his father’s smooth control of 
temper. By the time that Eliza! cth’s 
groom of the chambers was allow.d to 
bid him to her presence, he was {ming 
to and fro, as angry a man as a 
cool mind could desire to do bu.iness 
with. : 

She was splendid in vivid _ reen 
brocaded with silver, a sparkle oi ‘ittle 
diamonds on her ruff and in her 
glowing hair, but she sat with eyes 
cast down, a shy and modest » aid, 
so that his magnificence (he wis a 
tall fellow in crimson and gold, ‘hin, 
but with good legs) and his hau: hty 
bow were lost upon her. He sav it, 
and was the more angry. 

“Madam!” he cried, “it seoms 
your great affairs leave you no lei:ure 
for my poor presence. Yet——’”’ 

“Oh, my lord, you wrong yourse'!.” 
Her voice was silvery. “ All the world 
must be at leisure for you.” 

““T must command your ear!” 

She looked up with an innocent 
smile. ‘“‘To maids all men talk like 
kings.” 

“T am not here to jest, madam. 
Prithee, let us be alone.”’ 

“Oh, fie, my lord. In truth, you 
are too pretty a man for a modest 
maid to be private with you.” 

He hesitated. His own vanity and 
other women had well assured him that 
he was a pretty man. She- could not 
but be smitten. He smiled upon her. 
‘“T am no man, madam, but an 
ambassador. I come upon high affairs, 
which must be for your private ear.” 

She shuddered delicately. ‘I hate 
your high affairs,” she cried. ‘“ You 
frighten me. Leave us, Parry—and 
you—” she signed to the waiting 
women, and was left with Ashley alone 
beside her chair. ‘‘ My good Kate is 
in all my secrets, my lord.” 

“Doubtless, madam, but not in 
mine. This is for you alone.” 

“Oh, my lord, now I fear you mean 
to undo me! ”’ she murmured 
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“ Dudley curled his tiny moustachios and laughed in the conceit of manly condescension.” 


Dudley smiled down at her coy 


tremors. ‘‘ I am absolute, madam.” 

“Go, Ashley!” she cried in a 
flutter. ‘“‘Go! But wait close with- 
out.” 


Mrs. Ashley departed with reluctant 
feet. You see Elizabeth smiling and 
shrinking before the magnificent man 
in the right fashion of a frightened, 
amorous girl. If there was something 


too much of strength in her form and 
face for the performance to be perfect, 
the gentleman’s perceptions were not 


delicate. He curled his tiny mous- 
tachios and laughed in the conceit of 
manly condescension. ‘I profess, 
madam, you have nothing to fear 
from me. By my heart, I wish that 
you had.” 


“Oh, my lord!” she fluttered. 
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“Nay, madam, I have to speak for 
the King, not myself. It is known to 
you with what fond love he cherishes 
your welfare.”’ 

She lay back in her chair and sighed 
sweet affection. “In truth, I have 
many evidences,” she murmured, know- 
ing well that any power the boy King 
had was used to grudge her money and 
consequence. 

“His Majesty is now most con- 
cerned to protect you from the perils 
which might encompass you if aught 
untimely should befall him.” 

“Ah, God forbid, my lord!” she 
cried eagerly. But her keen brain was 
already piercing to the truth of Dud- 
ley’s errand. If the boy King were to 
die childless her father’s will ordered 
that the crown should fall to Mary, 
and after Mary to herself. Was the 
King like to die at once? Were 
Northumberland and his kin already at 
work to play such tricks with the suc- 
cession as should keep themselves in 
power ? 
the King is yet very far from death,” 
she said solemnly. 

““Madam, so do we all. Yet such 
is his Majesty’s sage forethought— 
indeed, he is of wisdom altogether 
beyond his years—that already he 
makes provision for the good govern- 
ance of the kingdom when he shall be 
no more. ‘I would not,’ he says, and 
I give you his own gracious words, ‘ I 
would not that my sweet sister Tem- 
perance,’ thus fairly is he wont to 
name you, knowing your maiden 
moderation in all things, ‘I would not 
that she were troubled with the tor- 
turing cares of a realm in turmoil.’ 
He is graciously minded to make a 
device which shall assure a firm and 
stable rule for the general good, for 
the which he desires your goodwill 
and thanks.” 

Her face spoke out innocent wonder, 
but her mind was sure now of the 
truth. There was to be a device 
planned by Northumberland in the 
King’s name which would bar Mary 
and herself from the throne, to keep it 
for some puppet of Northumberland’s 
She was afire with angry malice, but 
she spoke meekly as a little child. 


‘““T pray God my good loré 





“Nay, my lord, but you go beyond my 
poor wits. How may I thank the King 
for a device when I know not what it 
is?” 

Dudley frowned. ‘‘Why, madam, 
would you set yourself against his 
Majesty’s will ?” 

“Ah, you are cruel!’ she cried. 
“‘T am his most faithful loyal subject. 
Prithee, my lord, let me come to his 
feet and tell him so.” 

“It needs not,” said Dudley col:ily. 
‘““T am commanded to bear his Majesty 
your dutiful goodwill.” 

“Why, how now, my lord ? ” sha: ply 
she changed her tone. “Is it for vou 
to deny me my brother’s presence ? 
Methinks you serve him ill. Anca if 
you would hold me from speech of him 
you make me doubt whether you speak 
his mind.” 

“You impugn my honour, madar:,” 
Dudley cried. 

“Oh, no, no, no! Only your dis- 
cretion, my lord.” She smiled, and he 
stood frowning down at her while she 
smiled still. She was a frightened girl 
no more, but a woman sure of her wit 
and her beauty’s power. ‘‘ Good, my 
lord, I ask but to know what is this 
new device, and to be heard upon it. 
Haply when it was made my part in 
it was misjudged.” 

‘“ What should that mean, madam ?” 

“Nay, how can I tell, who know not 
the device ?”” Dudley made an ex- 
clamation of anger. “‘ Nay, my lord, 
be not so hasty. I would be your 
friend, if you will suffer me. And 
methinks we might be——’” She 
ended in a laugh. 

“What, madam ?” 

“ Ay, what, my lord ? Not foes, at 
least—I and you and your kin. Think 
on it, my lord.” 

He waited a moment. ‘TI know not 
what you think, madam,” he said 
slowly, staring at her. 

She lay back in her chair to show 
him the rich strength of her form. 
“TI think, my lord,” she laughed, “ I 
think it were well to bring me to the 
palace to hear more of this device.”’ 

“You seek the King still, madam ?”’ 

“Why, is not the device the 
King’s ?” she said softly. 





















































A moment more he stared at her. 
“ Suffer me to be your escort, madam.” 

“T could find none manlier.” She 
smiled and clapped her hands, and 
brought the women in. 

She had put new notions into his 
head. As they rode out and past the 
Savoy and on to Whitehall he made 
his horse curvet and caracole beside 
her white palfrey and plied his wit in 
elaborate compliment. All his courtly 
graces were displayed to dazzle her. 
He was, despite his youth, a man with 
much experience of women, and, like 
many of his easy taste, he felt a woman 
who did not disdain the tricks of his 
own craft vastly alluring. But he was 
not altogether without affection for 
something better. The strength of 
that rich supple body called to him, 
and in it, through it, he was aware of 
a strength of will and ambitious pur- 
pose which commanded his desires. 
His swift, reckless brain began to seek 
a place for her in his father’s schemes, 
and by her grace a higher place for 
himself. For mere safety they had 
better tount her with them than 
against them. How if they chose her 
for their war cry and set her on the 
throne ? Could he get himself a place 
by her side ? He was married already, 
indeed, but he had not the temper to 
let a marriage hamper him. 

Such dreams were to colour all his 
life. The gay woman who rode beside 
him played with them many a year. 
But when the sun set on that summer 
day it.seemed as if they were lost like 
a burst bubble. 

Dudley brought her to the palace, 
left her with some of his mother’s 
women, and in a hurry sought his 
father. Northumberland’s sleek, neat 
face and form were something swollen 
by his prosperous ambitions, and his 
manner was swollen, too. ‘‘ Well, 
sirrah,” he said coldly, “hast been 
long upon thy business. 

“Nay, sir, I know not that it is 
begun.” 

“Give me no boy’s riddles. Hast 
thou blundered ? I have no room for 
fools in my household.” 

“It is no fool’s tale that I tell, 
sir, Something subtler, methinks, 


Is it done ? ’” 
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than the message with which I was 
charged.” 

‘“‘T want no tale that thou hast the 
wit to make. What is the wench’s 
answer, sirrah ?”’ 

“She gives none. She will not ap- 
prove the device till she knows what it 
is. She asks speech of the King.” 

“Thou art a fool easily cozened. 
Dost not know more of a wench yet 
than to let her answer thee so ?” 

“If there lives a man who can make 
her answer when she would be silent, I 
know him not. She is no timid girl 
to be played upon. And yet, me- 
thinks, she will serve us well.” 

“Why, how now ?” 

“She hints that she will be our 
friend if we make her not our foe. 
Sir, I desire you, consider of it. She 
is a woman of a royal beauty and 
grace to win the people. She is King 
Harry’s own daughter, and hath strong 
friends. How if we keep the crown 
for her? I will be sworn for it she 
will keep faith 

“Now beshrew thee for an amorous 
fool! What, canst not see a woman 
with a white skin but she must bewitch 
thee ? Set a child of Boleyn’s temper 
on the throne? Ay, when my neck 
is weary of my head.” 

“Sir, I do profess 

“Profess thyself a sheep. Away 
with thee. Get to the waiting women. 
Thou art fit for nothing but their 
usher.” 

Lord Robert flushed. “It is well 
for you that you are my father, sir. 
I take leave to go. You will find 
Madam Elizabeth in my mother’s 
apartments.” He flung out. 

His last words brought an angry 
oath from Northumberland. There 
were too many reasons why Elizabeth 
should not have the chance to spy out 
what was happening at Whitehall. 

And Elizabeth was using her time. 
She plied smiles and compliments to 
the waiting women, who, weary of the 
hauteurs and angry tempers of the 
upstart tribe of Dudley, were obse- 
quious, effusive, garrulous. In a little 
while all the rumours and scandal of 
the palace were spread before her. 
How some whispered the King was 
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dead two nights ago, and some that 
his Grace of Northumberland would 
keep the corpse on the throne for as 


long as suited him; what strange 
leeches, astrologers, and alchemists 
had been brought to the King’s bed ; 
how no one was allowed in the King’s 
chamber but Northumberland and his 
sons, not even Madam Jane. 

“Madam Jane?” Elizabeth caught 
up the word. Lady Jane Grey, her 
cousin, the grand-daughter of Henry 
VIII.’s sister, was, after Mary and her- 
self, heiress to the throne. “Is 
Madam Jane here ?” 

Surely. Madam Jane had been in 
the palace some weeks—since the King 
first fell ill. 

““ Ah, how sweet to see her again! ”’ 
Elizabeth clasped her hands in an 
ecstasy. ‘‘ Go, one of you, I pray you, 
and tell her I wait upon her.” She 
must know what Lady Jane was doing 
in Northumberland’s power. 

In a moment one of the women came 
back with the message that Madam 
Jane welcomed her dear cousin, but 
prayed that she would not long detain 
her from her studies, which had been 
sorely distracted. 

“She is all goodness and learning ! ” 
Elizabeth cried, and hurried away. 

She found a slight, pale girl, sombrely 
clad, bending close over a book, who 
started up clumsily and stared at her, 
and began to make a solemn, studied 
courtesy. Elizabeth, crying ‘‘ Sweet 
cousin!” caught her in a hearty em- 
brace. 

Lady Jane was limp in her arms, 
and when let go, “I thank you, 
cousin. I wish you health and all 
God’s gifts,” she said dully. “Be 
pleased to sit. But I have so little 
leisure. I find it here in the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus his’ ‘ Medi- 
tations,” which I read with great 
edification, though I must needs grieve 
that he* was not a Christian, and 
methinks his Greek was not the purest, 
‘Even in a palace life may be lived 
well.” But I cannot tell. I find it 


hard. I have no time for the cultiva- 
tion of the soul, whereof is the only 
true happiness.” 

Elizabeth sighed sympathy. 


“TI do 
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protest I have found it nowhere else, 
sweet cousin. But we be young muids, 
and haply do not know all things yet, 
and must render trust and obedicnce 
to those in authority over us.” 

Lady Jane’s face was ineffibly 
dreary. “‘ In truth, cousin, your speech 
is of a fragrant piety and a season“ ble 


admonishment. My heart is frovard 
and ever covets its own pleasure. “Yet 
I do strive to honour my parcnts 
according to the holy ordinance. is 


but in obedience to their will the: I 
am here.” 

Elizabeth’s downcast eyes glanced 
aside and gleamed. If she did ot 
know all yet, she knew more tan 
when she came. The girl’s parcits 
had compelled her to the palace, and 
they were hand and glove with Norih 
umberland. Why, then—— She spvke 
demurely again. “It is a duty to 
obey cheerfully. And methinks, as ‘he 
Imperial philosopher has it, even ii. a 
palace there should be leisure to 
fructify the good works of the soul. 
For none would cumber maids like 
thee or me with the pomp or great 
affairs of State.”’ 

“Ah, cousin!” Lady Jane gave a 
miserable sigh. “If that were true 
true comfort it were. For surely Plato 
he is right, though he groped in pagan 
darkness, when he hath it that the 
noblest life is in the pure search of 
wisdom.” 

“A gladsome truth, fair cousin,” 
Elizabeth murmured. “ But of such 
honourable philosophic joy thy good 
father can have nomind tohinder thee?” 

“Alas! madam, he commands me 
to the base tasks of this world. He 
would have me marry.” 

Elizabeth shook her head. “Tis 
the common lot of women. A cross to 
be borne. Doubtless that we may be 
made perfect through suffering.’ 

“Truly, if it were not heresy, | 
must needs count marriage the less 
honourable state. Methinks it must 
be an impediment to meditation.”’ 

“ Oh, my fair cousin, I count the man 
wondrous happy who is graced with so 
sage a bride. I pray that he may 
know how to honour thee worthily.” 

“ Fie, fie, you would tempt me to 
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, pride, whereof the fruit is destruction. “Why, do you not know him ?” 
Oh, cousin, the good works of spiritual “T have seen him,” Lady Jane said 
. humility are made hard for us.” listlessly. ‘‘ He was without words.” 





“ Elizabeth, crying ‘ Sweet Cousin!’ caught Lady Jane Grey in a hearty emtrace.” 


good aid.” cousin.”’ 


” 


me,” said Lady Jane without con- again. This is but flattery, 


fidence. 
















“{ have heard tell,” said Elizabeth Elizabeth controlled her features. 
demurely, ‘that to win the sweet ‘‘ Doubtless -he was abashed by 


virtue of humility a husband may give your manifold fair excellencies, dear 
“T would that he may so do unto “Nay, nay, now you wrong me 


‘* But I know not.”’ distracts the mind from virtuous , 












And in truth I believe he 


thought. 
Methinks 


contemned me for unfair. 
he is of the world wordly.”’ 

“Say, rather, he is dull and 
blind,” Elizabeth .cried in affectionate 
wrath. 

Lady Jane shuddered. 
nothing. We dare not. 
oi the gospel’s champion. 
Guilford Dudley.” 

Elizabeth had the clue at last. 
Swiftly she understood Robert Dudley’s 
bullying diplomacy, and that mysteri- 
ous device which she was to approve. 
Northumberland had found in the 
pedant Lady Jane a perfect puppet, as 
like a soul as the world could furnish 
to the cold pedant of a boy who was 
called King. Edward had never found 
wit or will to thwart his ambitious 
Minister ; there would be neither will 
nor wit in the bloodless Lady Jane. If 
she were Queen, Northumberland would 
be King still in all but name and 
crown. 

For fear of any accident of ill temper 
in her, he would marry her to the fool 
who was his best loved son, and so 
bind her in service to his blood. A 
great device ! 

What sort of colour was to gloze it 
for the public eye? How would 
Northumberland make it look like 
justice ? The good Robert Dudley 
protested that the device was of the 
King’s mind. Elizabeth smiled to 
hers2lf for the naiveté of the intrigue. 
A child could guess it. As her father 
had left a will ordering the succession, 
so Edward would be made to leave a 
will. It would be very righteous. It 
would bar herself and her sister Mary 
from the throne as born of marriages 
that were no marriages. It would 
proclaim Lady Jane Grey by her right 
as an unimpeachably legitimate child 
of the Tudor blood. Sure, all good 
Protestants must applaud such crown- 
ing evidence of the good boy’s austere 
virtue ! 

While she thought it out, all her 
keen mind sneering at it, she talked 
amiably with Lady Jane. “Lord 
Guilford Dudley! With such a 
splendid swain, marriage should be all 


joy.” 


“Nay, say 
He is the son 
He is Lord 
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“Methinks it were the sin of levity 
to look for joy in marriage.”’ : 

“T hope my good Lord Guilford hath 
no levity,” said Elizabeth solemnly, 
“But prithée, sweet coz “ 7 

The door was flung open. His 
Grace of Northumberland entered 
stormily. Lady Jane started u) in 
nervous dutiful respect. Elizabeth lay 
back at her ease, something ungraceful 
and mannish in her parade of non- 
chalance. ‘‘ Were you bidden |hicre, 
madam ? ” he said sternly. 

She laughed. ‘I wish you he:lth, 
sir. You seem in a heat.” 

“T understand you, madam.” 
He turned upon Lady Jane, who 
cowered before him. “Go in, ciild. 





Leave us. The lady Elizabeth is no 
company for you.” The girl led 
away. 


Elizabeth laughed. “ I am the better 
of your kindly opinion, sir. Would it 
please you hear mine of you ?” 

“Folk who trespass in the King’s 
house unbidden have no _ courtesy 
from the King’s servants, madam. 
You are pleased to mock at his good- 
will and flout his message to you. | 
bear you his Royal warning. He will 
know how to command obedience.” 

““My Lord Duke, you translate my 
answer so ill that I doubt you mis- 
translate the King.” 

“‘ These word plays serve for children, 
madam. I am commanded to obtain 
your submission and goodwill for the 
King’s device for the good governance 
of this realm.” 

“What is it, sir ? ” 

“Do you question the King’s wis- 
dom, madam ? ” 

“ Nay, in truth, not I.” She changed 
her tone. She was insolent no more, 
and instead gave him the cunning 
whine of the bargainer and a narrow 
knowing glance. ‘‘ But, your grace, if 
I give my submission to I know not 
what, how shall my poor person fare, 
which owes very livelihood to the 
King’s grace ?”’ 

Northumberland’s pompous face re- 
laxed. He conceived that he under- 
stood. The young woman had only 
made trouble to make herself worth 
buying. It was a temper that he 


























approved. “ Content you, madam,” 
he said with a magnificent condescen- 
sion. ‘‘ The King’s purposes are gener- 
ous towards you. Give mein your hand 
of writ your submission to his device, 


‘ and | may assure you a rich provision— 


five thousand pounds by the year.” 

Elizabeth laughed. ‘“ Didst ever 
hear tell of Esau, sir ?” 

“ Esau, madam ?” 

“Which sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage.” 

She started up. ‘“ My thanks for 
your bounty and my good wishes for 
your wits,” and she made for the door. 
’ “Stay, madam, stay,” he hurried 
after her. 

“Not a moment, not a word. Fare- 
well, my Lord Duke, farewell; I know 
all that I came to know.” She sped 
down the corridor, she was out to the 
courtyard while Northumberland stood 
bewildered. She shouted for her ser- 
vants like a man, as her way was when 
she took no time to act a part, and they 
came scurrying, and she sprang on her 
horse and spurred off, leaving them to 
follow as they might. 

it was all something less than royal, 
but in playing a game with Northum- 
berland she could not afford to wear 
royalty. If he had contrived to keep 
her at the palace, if he had her in his 
power there might swiftly be an end 
of her ambitions and her. No one 
could tell why Edward was dying, save 
that it suited Northumberland that he 
should die. She rode fast to Somerset 
House, and swore to herself when hay- 
wains, coming laden from the meadows 
about the convent garden north of the 
Strand, blocked her way. But she 
smiled to the waggoners, and bowed 
and cried a “‘ Good morrow, good har- 
vest” to them and their mates-among 
the haycocks. She was always gra- 
cious and gay to the common people, 
and not only of policy. She liked men 
and women because they were men and 
women. 

But as she rode, she _ thought. 
Somerset House was too near White- 
hall, too near Northumberland to be 
safe. The mob of London was 
accounted in his service. Before help 
could come, before her friends knew 
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her in danger, he could hurry her away 
to the Tower. Andif he thought her an 
enemy to fear, he would not hesitate. 

So when she sprang down in the 
great quadrangle to Mr. Parry’s obse- 
quious hand, “ Hither, good Parry,” 
said she, and drew him in leaning on 
his shoulder. ‘“‘ We must to Hatfield 
in an hour.” 

Mr. Parry blenched and _ stood 
aghast. “‘ Why, madam ?”’ he cried. 

““Why—why ? Why are thy ears 
so long? Because Providence ordered 
it for my pleasure. Go to, see that my 
train be ready. In an hour!” She 
left him staring. 

While she was hurrying all her tire- 
women to madness, a letter was pre- 
sented. It bore no name or date. 
She read only: 


““ Away from London hastily to thy 
friends. But count among them, 
““NONE MANLIER.”’ 


“Who brought this ?”’ she cried. 

“Please you,” the sergeant-footman 
bowed, “‘a varlet in a black livery, who 
would say nought but that it was 
life and death, and was gone.” 

Elizabeth laughed. ‘“‘ None man- 
lier—’’ she remembered her sweet 
phrase to Robert Dudley. So the good 
Robert had fallen duly to her beautiful 
eyes, and would be for her against her 
father. “’Tis a pretty man,’ said 
she, “‘ but not so necessary as he con- 
ceives.”’ 

In the square garden of Hatfield, 
under the dark yew arches Elizabeth 
sat watching the sky. Over the blue 
western hills it blazed crimson and 
scarlet, and far across the zenith 
hovering clouds were suffused faintly 
with red. Her strong face was dark 
against the glow. She sat quite still, 
careless of all the world but her 
thoughts. 

Her life was imperilled. She had 
defied Northumberland, and he would 
kill her swiftly if he felt himself strong 
enough. But it was not fear that 
troubled her, or any care for life. 
There was too much of passionate 
vigour in her blood for her to count 
life worth keeping unless it gave her 
what she coveted. But what she 
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coveted, what she had planned, and 
dared, and suffered for every hour of 
her conscious life, the crown and its 
splendour, and power, the infinite joy 
of power, all that she was like to lose. 
If Northumberland worked his will 
and his son Lord Guilford were firm 
on the throne with Lady Jane, she 
might as well seek comfort in death. 
For which she had no mind at all. 

But how could she fight for herself ? 
There were friends who would risk 
something for her, who would fight, 
perhaps, to save her from Northumber- 


land. But she wanted more than 
safety. Would they fight to win her 
the crown? The cautious mind, 


strong as her ambition or her passionate 
will, cried a loud warning. She had 
no right to the crown yet. For every 
claim that she had, Mary’s claim was 
stronger. Mary was the elder, Mary 
came before her in their father’s will. 
Mary, the good Catholic, had a party 
in England to match with any. Doubt- 
less, Mary was twice her age, and 
feeble beyond that age. But that was 
an argument for waiting. If she tried 
to strike for the crown, Mary must be 
against her as well as Northumberland, 
and she challenged Mary to show her 
no mercy. Her mind bade her wait, 
and wait still... . 

And then, as the red light faded and 
mellowed to gold, a short plump man 
rolled into her sight. He _ grinned 
benignly, and put up his hand in 
salute: ‘‘ Now God be with thee, for 
so am I,” quoth he. 

She remembered Captain Coffin, the 
henchman of her first lover, the 
Admiral, who had saved her from the 
only madness of her life. He came in 
good time to warn her that she must 
not be mad again. But why had he 
come ? ‘ You should always be wel- 
come to my house, sir,” she smiled, 
and held out her fine hand. 

Captain Coffin went down heavily 
Deibeedbpes to jiss it, and watched her 
“You was think 
id he. “I ha’ 
hing to think 


sd,” she laughed ; 
6 the shadow of the 
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hedge behind him, and, with a rolling 
gait like his own, came a square young 
fellow. 

“ Here a be, Captain John Hawkins, 
a strong rogue, and a masterless man ; 
and if there’s a mariner in Devon will 
not follow me they’ll follow he to the 


port of hell and out again. 
help your thinking, now ?” 
eyes twinkled at her. 

“You are brought by a good man 
and true, sir.” She bent her head to 
Captain John Hawkins’s salute, and he 
grinned at her sheepishly. ‘ Prithee, 
Captain Coffin, how can I serve thee ?” 

‘“’Tis how may we serve you, my 
lady,” he chuckled. ‘‘ Now, what was 
you a-thinking. Here’s your brother, 
the King, all but dead, as they say. 
Here’s that old rogue Northumberland 
waiting to snatch the crown. And 
you be a-thinking. Well, we’m a- 
thinking, too, we men in the west. 
And we do think, if your brother, King 
Henry’s son, be dead, there’s none so 
fit as you to put on the crown, which 
we will not have it go to old Northum- 
berland, that is no better born than 
my cook boy, and hath ever starved 
the fleet. Why, you be a maid with 
hot blood in you, and as high in your 
tempers as King Harry’s self. You'll 
not let that old hang-dog take your 
rights. And we’m all for you in the 
west. Come down to Devon, and from 
Poole Haven to Falmouth we'll break 
out your banner. When the west 
country hoists her colours England 
backs topsails.”’ 

‘“‘T would be a weevil before I served 
Master Northumberland,” quoth Cap- 
tain Hawkins. ‘“‘ And I’ve eat so many 
since his knaves had the victualling of 
the fleet, I know they be the slimiest 
of all beasts. Saving your presence, 
my lady.” 

She laughed a little. “ Captam 
Coffin, when I was tempted to ambi- 
tion the crown before, you made a 
mock of my wits.” 

“For why ? You was risking your- 
self for the sake of a man with no 
bones. And now it’s yourself for your- 
self, and little risk withal.” 

“Say you so?” Her eyes were 
narrow and crafty. “Suppose my 


Will that 
His little 
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brother dead, which God forbid ”’— 
Captain Coffin interjected a laugh of 
contempt for her piety—‘“ my sister 
Mary hath the right to the crown.”’ 

“Your sister Mary is a sour old 
woman, and her wits have gone a-wool 
gathering with priests. And you're a 
buxom fresh lass to draw the men.”’ 

She laughed. She liked flattery of 
any flavour. But her eyes were cold 
and crafty still. 

Still another man came through the 
twilight, a splendid young gallant, 
booted and spurred, who knelt before 
her, crying: “ Your servant, madam. 
My father bids me say that he will be 
here anon with fifty horse.” 

“Why, how now, Mr. Brydges ? ” 

“°Tis conceived that you are in 
danger, madam. But have no fear ; 
your friends are rallying.” 

She started up. It seemed that her 
friends were minded to be more for- 
ward than she. But she was the more 
earnest in her caution. “I have no 
fear while I have such friends,’ and 
she bowed to Mr. Brydges and smiled 
at the sailors. ‘ Yet a5 

Parry rushed upon the scene. “‘ My 
lady, here is a fellow from his Grace of 
Northumberland with a dozen horse, 
who swears that he must bear you back 
to London.” 

“Deny him, madam! Brydges 
cried. ‘‘I came with three or four, 
and we will make good against the 
knaves till my father comes up.” 

“Nay, God forbid that we should 
shed blood,” she said meekly. ‘‘ Good 
Parry, bear word to the gentlemen that 
I am very sick, and may not leave my 
bed, but send my greeting to the Duke. 
Alas ! I am too sick to speak with any 
but my leech.” Parry bowed and 
hurried off. Captain Coffin laughed. 
Mr. Brydges’ handsome face ex- 
pressed disgust. ‘“‘ Good friends, I will 
take order for your entertainment. 
Prithee, use my poor house as you 
will.” She made a stately courtesy 





” 


and swept away. 

In a little while Sir John Brydges 
came, and after him Sir John Williams, 
with many gentlemen and yeomen, till 
something of an army lay about Hat- 
young 


field House. Elizabeth was 
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enough to be excited. Such power at 
her will tempted her. 

Her judgment was unsure still, for 
all her craft. She had not thought 
that there were so many in England 
ready to fight for her and the cause 
which she was born to lead—the 
quarrel of her father with Rome and 
Spain. The wealthy knights and 
squires, who had much to risk if they 
rose in arms, and would be comfortable 
though Northumberland himself were 
King, were as urgent that she should 
claim the crown as the bold Devon 
seamen. They wrapped their purposes 
in finer phrase, but one and all they 
made it clear that they had not come 
merely to save her from Northumber- 
land, but to make her the mistress of 
England. 

It was a scheme to intoxicate the 
brain of a girl of twenty. But the 
more the grand vistas of it thrilled her, 
the more wildly ambition worked in 
her, the more imperiously her mind 
commanded caution. Once, indeed, 
reckless with passion for a man, she 
had staked all on a desperate throw. 
But there was no more passion to blind 
her, and her mind would allow her no 
dazzling delusions. Doubtless she had 
a strong army about her. But what 
had Mary? She, too, commanded 
powerful friends and many, and neither 
Mary nor her Catholics would suffer 
the child of Anne Boleyn to usurp the 
throne without a struggle. If she 
fought and lost, she was lost indeed. 
There would be no mercy. It needed 
little thought, little knowledge of her 
world to be sure of that. She who had 
watched the chance and change of the 
kingdom’s fortune all her life long, and 
studied it as happier children study 
the ways of a game or a mother’s 
housewifery, discovered more matter 
for discouragement, disaster even, in 
victory. For if she won, how much 
would she win? All Catholic England 
would be bitter against her ; she would 
have to struggle with sullen enemies 
or harassing revolt, a Queen only mn 
name, the wretched chief of a faction. 
It was not a place her large ambitions 
could count worth winning. She 
coveted an England which would wor- 
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ship her as it worshipped her father. 
If she waited, if she let Mary reign, 
why, in all reason Mary’s reign must 
be short, and she would come to the 
throne without a rival in unchallenged 
right. 

And yet it might not be safe to wait. 
There was Northumberland. If Mary 
could not maintain herself against him 
they were plunged into a dark maze of 
turmoil. She thought and thought 
long through the sultry July night in 
vain. She saw too clear, she saw too 
much, to be sure of the best way. She 
was chained in the weakness of a 
subtle, cautious mind. She could not 
make a resolution, and doubting, she 
fell into a troubled sleep. 

Her army had grown in the night. 
When its leaders came, eager for action, 
they found her haggard from her vigil 
and all doubt and cold hesitation. She 
puzzled and annoyed them. A young 
woman, if she were King Harry’s 
daughter, ought to be wild with delight 
that so many admirable gentlemen 
were ready to fight for her. It would 
best become her to thank them pas- 
sionately, and passionately beg them 
go forth and conquer, instead of which 
she was pleased to signify that she 
wanted nothing of them or knew not 
what she wanted. So that Sir John 
Williams swore to Sir John Brydges 
the wench was a coward, which proved 
her no child of her father’s nor her 
mother’s neither. And she spent all 
the day planning and calculating what 
she must not do, and all the day more 
gallant Protestant gentlemen came 
rallying to Hatfield to find a glowering 
host cursing a woman who would not 
when she might. 

The day was heavy with heat under 
a leaden sky. At nightfall the storm 
came, with lightning that tore the 
zenith in flame and a bombardment of 
hail. The army waited the morning 
in growling alarm. After the storm it 
was cold as winter, and the tardy pale 
light of dawn showed ‘he hail still 
cloaking the grass and the battered 
trees, and the hail was red. They 


found i in that manifold omens of death. 
Before noon a troop of horse came 
spurring from London. 


Thev wore the 
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dark colours of Northumberland, and 
the wiser gentlemen in that weather- 
beaten army could hardly keep it from 
falling on them. Their leader de- 
manded speech of Elizabeth, and pre- 
sented a letter under Northumberland’s 
hand, which haughtily ordered her to 
the Tower. She smiled over it, and 
sorrowed that she was too sick to obey 
my lord’s commands, and bade her 
servants entertain the good gentleman. 
But the gentleman was in a hurry to 
be gone from the neighbourhood of 
that menacing host, and spurred for 
London. 

In a little while anxious partisans 
from London came panting news. 
The King was dead at last, or at last 
Northumberland had confessed him 
dead, and Northumberland’s heralds 
had proclaimed Lady Jane Grey Queen 
of England, France, and Ireland, and 
London was quiet, and Northumber- 
land held the King’s treasure and the 
Tower. 

Elizabeth heard with pale face and 
dull eyes. ‘God’s body, madam,” 


cried Sir John Williams, “now will 
you march ?” 
She sat silent pulling at her lip. 
Williams lost his temper. ‘‘ Why, if 


you have nothing to say, I have nought 
to say to you. If you would be 
Northumberland’s serving-maid, we are 
but in your way.” 

‘ If you speak so wildly, sir, methinks 
you'll bite your tongue,” she sneered. 


‘lI’fegs, ’tis all if and if in this 
house,”’ quoth Captain Coffin. 
“How now, sirrah?” she turned 


upon him. He, at least, was no hot- 
headed country squire who could not 
see beyond his nose. 

“Why, since you like them, let us 
have one if more. If you will not 
help yourself, who is to help you ?”’ 

“You say so?” she frowned at 
him. 

“The seaman is in the right, 
madam,” said Sir John Brydges 
haughtily. ‘If we are to serve you, 
we must serve you now. Our men are 
out of heart already with your delays. 


March on London, strike for your 
right, and we are with you. Falter 
and linger still, and we must needs 
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bid you farewell as one who will not 
venture in her own cause.”’ 

“Tn fine, sir,” she started up, “if I 
will not go your way, I may go my 
way alone ?”’ 

“There is no serving one who will 
not be served, madam.”’ 

- “Nor no daring for a Queen who 
will dare nothing,” Sir John Williams 
growled. 

She flushed, and her eyes gleamed. 
‘“Marshal your men, uncase your 
banners!’’ She brought her clenched 
fist down on the chair arm. ‘ God’s 
death, sirrah, there is no man dares 
more than I dare.”’ 

“There spoke King Harry’s blood,” 
Brydges cried, and flashed out his 
sword to salute her. 

So the host was set in array and they 
rode for London. Not for the last 
time men made up her mind for her. 
But since it was done, she bore herself 
as if she had longed to do it. She 
rode in her gayest dress, gay as a girl 
who has just found her happiness. 
She was all confidence and life, and the 
gentlemen about her forgot the cold 
doubting woman who saw only dangers, 
and gave themselves joy of so gallant 
a Queen. 

Some of them were soldierly enough 
to send on a party in advance to spy 
out the land. As the brave army 
crested the hill by Monken Hadley, 
and marched upon Barnet battlefield, 
the scouts came galloping back. They 
told of London in turmoil. North- 
umberland’s own friends had turned 
against him, and held him in durance. 
His powers had melted like snow. No 
man knew who was master. But it was 
rumoured loud that Mary would come 
ere nightfall. The wiseacres were 
well assured that all the great lords 
had rallied to her cause. She was 
marching with a noble array such as 
England had not seen since her father 
died. 

The news froze the gaiety in the 
ardent gentlemen about Elizabeth. 
She looked round upon black brows 
and dejection. Sir John Williams swore 
aloud. ‘‘Now we know what we 
gained by our paltering and faltering 
at Hatfield.” 
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Elizabeth smiled. ‘‘ Ay, 
lord, now we know.” ; 

“Well, madam, well ?” Brydges 
cried. ‘‘ What is now your will ?” 

“Surely, my lord, we will ride to 
meet her.”’ 

Brydges frowned at her. “I know 
two ways to meet her, madam.”’ 

“ Ay, sir, but how may you know 
which is the better ? ” 

He stared a moment. 
stand you, madam. Have with you 
in God’s name!” He turned his 
horse, and calling to his friends, rode 
back to set the march in martial order. 

Mary must come—if she were coming 
—by the Cambridge road. So when 
they drew near the city walls, they 
went eastward round the butts to the 
open ground beyond Aldgate. There 
they halted, and sent outriders towards 
Cambridge to give timely warning. 
The citizens crowded on the walls to 
watch the issue. Nearer the ship- 
wrights of Stepney mustered, chatter- 
ing and gaping like folk at a bull- 
baiting. Very soon the scouts brought 
back a tale of a great array. Soon the 
dust cloud of its march rose over the 
heath, and the glimmer of steel and 
banners aglow. When its first troop 
caught sight of the marshalled force 
about Elizabeth, there was a sudden 
halt, and men went galloping to and 
fro. Then the array came on slowly, 
ordered for fight. 

“How now, madam?” Sir John 
Brydges cried. 

She gazed at the marching ranks. 
“Why, well!” She turned suddenly 
to him and laughed loud. “ Have I 
not proved me loyal to my sister? I 
bring her all my friends in aid.” She 
gave her horse the spur, and sped 
forward upon the lances of Mary’s 
army. 

The gentlemen about Brydges ex- 
claimed, and swore, and murmurs rose 
loud among their array. “ Now we 
know what it is to serve a woman, 
gentlemen,” he sneered. 

‘‘ T’fegs, if you obey a woman, you'll 
always serve her ill,” quoth Captain 
Coffin. 

Elizabeth 


truly, my 


“Ts under- 


was in among Marys 
army, crying ‘God save you, gentle- 
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men. Where is the Queen?” The 
ranks halted and parted for her. In 
the midst, among a glittering company, 
she saw the little pale woman in drab. 
She reined up and bowed to her horse’s 
neck : “ I bear your Majesty my humble 
duty,” she cried joyfully. 

Mary stared at her, blinking short- 
sighted eyes. ‘‘ Who are these ?”’ she 
said coldly. ‘‘ Who are these in arms 
with you ?”’ 

‘“T made bold to muster some of my 
friends to do your Majesty honour,” 
Elizabeth smiled. 

Mary bowed stiffly. “Ride by my 
side here. We shall be seemlier so. 
My lord,” she turned to one of her 
train, ‘“‘ bear my gracious thanks to 
these loyal gentlemen and say that I 
need them not.” 

Elizabeth bowed dutiful gratitude. 
She had no eyes for the disorder of her 
array, no ears for its murmurs and 
mutterings and laughter. She was all 
joyous flattery of Mary. 

Mary did not affect to heed. She 
rode stiffly, her flat little body like a 
board in the saddle; the pale face, 
bald of eyebrows, was puckered and 
frowning as though she were trying to 
see or think something clear that 
puzzled her. She said nothing. 

The citizens upon the wall hurried 
down as the army drew near the gate, 
but the gate stood open and the 
crowds waited only to shout and toss 
their caps in the air. The church bells 
rang out, the cannon of the Tower 
thundered salute. ‘‘ A right loyal and 
kindly welcome ! ” cried Elizabeth. 

Mary turned and looked at her a 
moment. 

They rode on together through the 
acclaiming crowds, the drab mean 
shape of the woman who was Queen 
beside her sister’s splendid womanly 
strength. Mary took no pains to bow 
or smile or commend herself, while her 
sister was all gaiety and grace, and 
with her palfrey’s paces and her airs 
made the most of her beauty. So 
together they made their progress 
through London and on to Whitehall. 

Once within the palace Elizabeth 
found herself kept in waiting while 
lords and gentlemen spoke compliments 


to her sister. At last Mary allowed 
her her turn. “I also give your 
Majesty heartily joy,” Elizabeth said, 
“and rejoice that I have lived to-day. 
Will it please your Majesty that I go 
to my own house ?”’ 

“T thank thee,” said Mary coldly. 
“It is better thou shouldst stay by my 
side. My chamberlain will assign thee 
lodging.” 

“Your Majesty is most gracious.” 
Elizabeth drew away with a courtesy. 
She was something puzzled to know 
what the woman meant. Mary was 
ever so cold that she seemed malign 
when she meant no evil. But Eliza- 
beth was well pleased with herself. 
Whatever came of the future she had 
saved herself from ruin that day. She 
had no fear that caution and ready wit 
would not save her again. And if she 
had lost some friends—why, the good 
gentlemen could find her again when 
they needed her. She slept sounder 
than the Queen. 

Early in the morning she was 
summoned to the Queen’s presence. 
After dutiful greeting and cold answer, 
‘“‘T have bidden thee here because I 
am now to speak with the woman who 
called herself Queen, our base-born 
cousin, the Lady Jane Grey, or Dudley, 
if her marriage be Christian marriage. 
It is well that thou shouldst hear.” 

“Your Majesty honours me,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“Stand here by my chair,” said 
Mary, and pointed her to a place full 
in the window light. Elizabeth 
courtesyed. 

In a moment two yeomen of the 
guard marched Lady Jane in. The 
girl looked sick to death. Her pale 
face was wasted and sunken and 
crescents of black were marked beneath 
the eyes. She stood stooping and 
limp. But she betrayed no fear, she 
made no appeal; she met Mary’s 
blinking anger with a dull, steady stare 
in which there was something of reso- 
lute enmity, something of contempt. 

“What hast thou to say?” Mary 
said stridently. 

“Why should I say anything, who 
have nothing to ask ?” 

‘“ Dost thou not ask mercy ?” 
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I ask mercy of God alone.” 

“Thou dost not acknowledge thy 
guilt, then ?”’ 

“Before God we be all miserable 
sinners. I pray that you may come to 
see your iniquity.” 

Mary flushed. ‘“ This is the eternal 
insolence of heresy. Dost not confess 
thy treason, woman ?’ 

“You speak as a Pharisee. I am 
loyal to my God and know no other 
loyalty.” 

“Out upon thee for an impudent 
blasphemer !’’ Mary cried. ‘“‘ Was it 
for God’s sake thou wouldst have 
stolen the crown, which is my right ? ”’ 

‘To me the crown hath ever been 
but a grievous burden, which I bore 
only to keep power from thee, who art 
the servant of the powers of darkness.”’ 

“Nay, now, this is unseemly!’ 
cried Elizabeth. 

Mary turned upon her, peering and 
searching her face for something that 
might betray her heart. ‘“‘ Who bade 
thee speak ?”’ she said coldly. “ Be 
silent.”” Elizabeth bowed, and Mary 
turned again to Lady Jane. “I will 
teach thee humility, woman. Thy 
husband must die.”’ 

“Thereof God 
martyr’s crown.” 

“Fool! Thy vain ambitions have 
slain him. Thy husband’s father must 
die also.” 

“He is the happier. I give thanks 
for thy cruelty, for it is promised us 
‘the bloodthirsty man shall not live 
half his days.’ ”’ 

Mary started up. “I have done 
with thee. I was ready to pardon 
penitence. Thou art obstinate in trea- 
son and heresy. Thy blood be upon 
thine own head.”’ 

A faint smile trembled on the girl’s 
face. ‘‘’Tis ever the murderer’s 
prayer. But I thank thee. Thou hast 
assured me a place in the heavenly 
mansions.” 


, 


will grant him a 
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Mary stamped her foot and shouted 
for the guards. 

When the girl was led out and the 
sisters were alone Mary paced the 
room a moment with a mannish stride. 
Then she turned upon Elizabeth. 
“Thou hast heard now. Thou hast 
heard,”’ she said fiercely. 

Elizabeth bowed. ‘‘ I am honoured 
by your Majesty’s confidence.”’ 

‘Thou hast learnt what my foes 
have to fear.” : 

“Nay, madam, I was ever sure of 
your royal resolution.”’ 

Mary peered at her, trying to read 
beneath the smooth, meaningless words. 
“Mark it well, then. If any stand 
against me for heresy or treason I will 
have mercy on none, though they 
count friends of half my people, though 
they claim mine own blood.” 

“Oh, madam, I give you joy of 
your power and high purpose with all 
my heart!” 

Mary peered at her still a moment. 
“Mark it well, then,” she muttered 
again. ‘‘ Thou hast leave to go.” 

Elizabeth courtesyed herself out. 

It was in the afternoon, on the lawn 
beyond the Italianate garden by the 
river, while she loitered and lingered 
and dallied playing at bowls herself 
against herself, she heard a West- 
country burr, ‘‘ When you play with 
yourself you always lose,”’ and turned 
to see Captain Coffin. 

‘IT do not know you, sir,” she said 
aloud, knowing not who might be 
listening. 

“You’m no use at knowing your 
friends,” said he. Fair it would be 
you should have none left. But against 
any brat of Spain the West country be 
all your friends when you’m minded 
to use them.’ He slid away silently 
as he had come among the bay 
hedges. 

Elizabeth stood a long time, weighing 
a bowl and its bias. 


“c 
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“He wore breeches and had padded them, and 


A MATCH 
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ILLUSTRATED BY NOEL Pocock. 
HORTON is a cricketing village, 
4s for the Squire, Sir James Peile, 
all he can to encourage 
“ the cleanest game Englishmen play,” 
as he phrases it. But the greatest 
enthusiast in the village is the Vicar, 
the Rev. Algernon Poundie. His 


does 


cricketing days have long been over, 
but his love for the game burns all the 
brighter with age, and, though he will 
never admit it, I believe it is a fact 
that he postpones his annual holiday 
to the end of September lest he should 


miss a match. He is a well of cricket- 
ing stories, and it is one of the great 
delights in playing at Chorton to 
listen to him as he recalls bygone 
days, devoted to the best of all games. 
Here is one of the stories he told us 
one hot afternoon when a_ heavy 
thunderstorm drove us to the pavilion 
for an hour. 
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a pillow tied round his chest.’ 


ARMOUR. 


AGNUS. 


“This occurred long years ago when 
I was a newly-fledged curate, bent on 
putting the world to rights. Incident- 
ally I may mention ’—with a smile— 
“ that I have not succeeded, Providence 
unfairly putting me down in Chorton. 
I was stationed at Morepaine and we 
were fond of cricket there. Squire 
Ullston’s eldest son was in the Eton 
Eleven, and we had a continuous round 
of cricket during the summer vacation. 
The Squire’s gardener was captain of 
the team. Worden was a captain who 
stood no nonsense from Squire or 
blacksmith’s son, and we were glad 
to serve under him. I well remember 
when I made fifteen at a critical point 
of an important match Worden’s 
‘Well done, sir,’ brought a blush of 
pleasure to my cheek. 

‘Our great opponents were Dorsley. 
Dorsley was a much larger village and 
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had a very good team, but we always 
gave them a hard game and our annual 
matches were called the local Derby. 
But we had a grievance against Dorsley. 
They were, as I said, a good team, 
but their most formidable man was 
Isaac Torrient, their fast bowler. A 
good bowler he was, a thoroughly good 
bowler. He was a butcher by trade 
and was as strong as one of the bullocks 
he slaughtered. He bowled right- 
handed and had little break, but he 
had pace in plenty, and on his best 
days could keep an excellent length. 
Some noteworthy feats stood to his 
credit. He bowled out Captain May- 
nard’s team—nine of them University 
players—for eleven runs and two byes, 
and took eighteen wickets of Winton 
in one afternoon for nineteen runs. 
But in spite of his abilities cricket had 
failed to make him a sportsman ; that 
is to say, according to my ideas, he 
was not a cricketer in the true sense. 
When things were going well he was 
jovial and jocund, but he became 
surly when the batsmen were too much 
for him, and when he could not beat 
the bat he went for the batsman, and 
I should say Isaac Torrient inflicted 
more pain than any cricketer I have 
ever met. You must remember that 
the rural wickets of those days were 
not perfect grounds that would not 
allow a ball to get up more than wicket- 
high, but often a severe test of one’s 
pluck and nerve. I have seen some 
very weird pitches in those days. I 
once, for instance, saw a short-pitched 
ball pitch in a hollow made by a horse’s 
hoof and it was caught by leg, fielding 
rather square and deep. There was a 
long argument as to whether it was 
a wide or a no-ball. 

“It was on grounds of this sort that 
local teams had to face Isaac, and in 
every club there were players who 
frankly and openly funked it and 
declined to play against Isaac, lest 
they had to face him in one of his 
murderous moods of going for the man 
and not the wicket. We played Dors- 
ley on their own ground at the begin- 
ning of May and led them by thirty- 
four on the first innings. In the 
second innings Isaac had no mercy on 
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us. There was not one of us that 
went scatheless. Our leading batsman 
was hit on the forehead and had to 
retire, I was hit on the funny-bone 
and could not hold the bat for some 
time, and all of us showed bruises that 
were painful and, in addition, we were 
beaten by three dozen runs. 

““* There’ll be a Committee Meeting, 
Monday evening,’ said our captain on 
the drive home. He spoke with diffi- 
culty, for his lower lip was painfully 
swollen. 

‘““The Committee Meeting was held 
and Squire Ullston attended. Some 
of us were for declining to play Dorsley 
again, but, finally, it was arranged that 
Squire Ullston should write to George 
Wellenby, the captain of the Dorsley 
team, in a friendly way, and ask if 
they would be so kind as to cor- 
rect Isaac’s idea of what was cricket 
or, failing that, leave him out of the 
team. 

“But the letter was useless. The 
Dorsley team profited too much by 
Isaac’s methods to do what we asked, 
and their captain’s reply was an 


innuendo that we were not physically 


but mentally bruised by our defeat. 
He did not deny that some of us had 
received a knock or two, but he hinted 
that it was owing to our clumsiness in 
not getting out of the way of the ball. 
A little enterprise and science would 
have enabled us to score off the balls 
we tried to dodge. 

“His reply made us mentally as well 
as physically sore. Our return match 
with Dorsley was at the end of July, 
and it was proposed that we should 
refuse to play the match unless we 
could get some guarantee from our 
opponents that it should be treated 
as a match and not as a battle. But 
our captain opposed the resolution. 
‘There is plenty of time to think it 
over before then,’ he said, and we left 
it at that. 

“There was nothing more said in 
the meeting, but a good deal outside. 
Tom Brooke, our chief bat, said: 
‘I’m not a coward, but I’m not going 
to play. I’m a married man now and 
I’ve the wife and kiddy to think 
about. I can take a blow as well as 
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another if it is blows, but not to stand 
to be made Aunt Sally of.’ 

“There were more of his opinion, 
but the matter passed off. Other 
clubs suffered too at Isaac’s hands, 
and Winnington Magna refused to 
meet Dorsley at all. In the middle of 
July young Ullston came home, keen 
on cricket. He wasn’t one of our best 
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match, a trifle too hot if anything, and 
as it had been dry for a fortnight the 
ground would have horrified some of 
the batsmen of to-day. Water was 
hard to get to the field and, besides, it 
would have wanted a thorough soaking 
to make any impression on it. 
“Dorsley won the toss and batted 
first. As I’ve said, it was a hard and 


“** What the deuce is this ? sasked the Dorsley captain.” 


bats, for he was rather near-sighted, 
but he was a first-rate slow bowler 
and as keen as mustard. Worden and 
he had a long talk about the Dorsley 
return match, and Worden called 
another Committee Meeting. We 
unanimously decided to play Dorsley 
again, and we trusted nothing would 
interfere with Isaac Torrient’s coming. 


“It was a beautiful day foi the 


bumpy wicket and the ball did sur- 
prising tricks, and Dorsley only made 
38. It was a low score for them. 
Their best bat was caught at the wicket 
before he scored and he was not satis- 
fied with the umpire’s decision, and 
their captain trod on his wicket in 
trying to play a slow to leg. We were 
in luck’s way, but, small as their score 
was, we did not expect to win. As a 
matter of fact, we were going to sacri- 
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fice the match, but we calculated to 
make up for it another way. 

“Tsaac Torrient was very grumpy 
during the interval. He refused a 
drink from the barrel of cider that was 
always provided, hot as it was. It 
was a sure sign that Isaac meant to 
have no mercy. 

“Dorsley team went out with the 
ball, waiting for our two batsmen. 
Our spectators knew we were going to 
make a demonstration and were grin- 
ning expectantly. Our first two bats- 
men were so long getting ready that 
the Dorsley captain called on us 
impatiently to send out our men. 
Isaac was practising bowling, and the 
way he was making the ball bump 
was terrifying to a nervous man. But 
we were not afraid of Isaac that day. 

“Tom Brooke and Joe Hinching 
walked out of the pavilion and a laugh 
went up from the spectators. Tom 
had the usual leg-guards, another 


strapped on his left thigh, another 
tied on his left arm so that he could 
hardly bend his elbow, another tied 
round his chest, batting gloves, and, in 
spite of the heat, a muffler wound 


round and round his neck. Hinching 
was similarly attired, but, in addition, 
he had a thick cobbler’s apron tied 
round his waist. The lookers-on 
laughed and laughed again, but the 
two batsmen did their best to look 
solemn as judges. 

“““ What the deuce is this ?’ asked 
the Dorsley captain as the two bats- 
men got up. 

““QOnly protection, says Tom 
Brooke, quite solemn, and the Dorsley 
men laughed and jeered. 

““ Be you playin’ the fool or playin’ 
cricket ?’ asked the captain. 

“““ Tf we’d been playin’ the fool we 
should have come without this,’ said 
Tom Brooke, solemnly pointing to his 
defences. ‘I'll take first knock, Joe,’ 
and he walked to the farther wicket, 
facing Isaac. 

“Tsaac’s face looked nearly purple, 
and he stood a moment as if undecided 
whether to bowl or not, but he sent 
down a vicious short-pitched one that 
whizzed over batsman’s and wicket- 
keeper’s heads, and was caught by the 
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long-stop. The next was not so short, 
and Tom just touched it and it went 
through the slips for three. It would 
have been four if they could have run 
properly. 

““Tsaac was in a flaming temper, we 
could see, for the spectators laughed 
heartily at the two when they waddled 
between the wickets. In the second 
over Tom Brooke was bowled by a 
full pitch for six, and another man 
went in. He wore breeches and had 
padded them, and, more _ ludicrous 
still, a pillow tied round his chest. The 
spectators shouted something to him 
and he yelled back ; ‘Tiddn’ the wickets 
you have to guard nowadays—’tis your 
bones. If I don’t come back alive my 
wife is to have everything, tell her,’ and 
there was a great burst of laughter. 

“Quite unexpectedly these two 
made a prolonged stand. Their run- 
ning was that of old men, and their 
hits feeble, but they kept the ball out 
of the wickets, and chiefly by means 
of pokes and snicks they put on eighteen 
runs, and the score was twenty-nine for 
two wickets. Isaac’s unsportsmanlike 
temper was growing, and in one over 
he bowled three full pitches at the 
batsman’s head. The latter put up 
his bat to defend himself, and was 
caught by short leg. 

‘But the next batsman marked the 
culmination of our object-lesson. It 
was young Ullston, and _ prolonged 
shrieks of laughter greeted his appear- 
ance. He had borrowed the armour 
of one of his ancestors that adorned the 
hall, and he made his appearance in 
full armour with helmet and_ visor 
complete. As you may expect, he 
walked with difficulty, and every step 
was to the accompaniment of loud 
laughter. ‘ Off to the wars! ’ cried one 
of the village wags. ‘But that sort 
baint guard against cannon-balls, sir.’ 

‘The Dorsley men were roused at 
last. Some flung themselves on the 
ground, and their captain greeted 
young Ullston with ‘ We come here to 
play cricket, not the fool. I shall take 
my men off if there is any tomfoolery.’ 

“ “We've a right to dress as we like,’ 
returned young Ullston. ‘ I’m sorry to 
sayleg-guardsand glovesarenot enough. 
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“The Dorsley team had a heated con- 
sultation, but decided to go on with 
the match. They tried to get the laugh 
on their side by bowling dolly-hops. 

“It was ludicrous to see young Ullston 
trying to swing his bat. He did manage 
to hit one 
that they 
made a run 
from, and 
loud was 
the cheer- 
ing, but he 
was soon 
bowled, 
and the 
innings 
was over. 
We had 
overtopped 
them by 
three runs. 

°F pe 
Dorsley 
men came 
in gloomily 
and began 


packing up. 
“* What 


about the 
second in- 
nings?’ 
asked our 
captain. 
“There'll 
be no 
second in- 
nings,’ was 
the retort. 
“We came 
to play 
cricket, not 
the fool.’ 
“*This is 
the first 
time we've 
played 
Dorsley for 
many years 
without 
sore 








“It was ludicrous to see 
bones,’ said Worden. ‘ There’s 
no reason why we should leave the 
cricket field year after year as though 
“a! . . . 
we'd been in an election row.’ 


“Well, we're going,’ said the 


young Uliston trying to swing his bat.” 
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captain, and in silence we let them go, 

“In two days news of the match 
had spread all round the district, and 
the local paper had a full account of 
the match ‘in armour.’ But the effec- 
tive part of the business was that other 
teams that 
had to meet 
Dorsley 
that season 
adopted 
our tactics, 
and though 
they could 
not com- 
mand a 
knight’s 
panoply, 
they wore 
some weird 
protection. 
The last 
match but 
one of the 
season, 
played 
against 
Pykemore, 
Isaac Tor- 
rient threw 
down the 
ball with 
anoath and 
walked off 
the field, 
declaring 
he would 
never play 
cricket 
against 
teams. of 
babies 
again He 
kept his 
word, and 
the next 
season we 
and other 
teams met 
Dorsley as 
usual. We endeavoured by extra 
cordiality to show Dorsley _ that 
it was not against them, but Isaac 
Torrient’s methods, that our protest 
was directed.” 
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“LA GRANDE SARAH.” 


A LIVING PICTURE OF LA BERNHARDT. 


BY CHARLES DAWBARN. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


[Sarah Bernhardt has been engaged at one of the London Variety Theatres to give two 
performances a day, with her talented company, during the month of September. In 
the following article we have an intimate and unusual picture of the great actress.) 


O what is Sarah Bernhardt’s great 
fame due ? Can she be con- 


sidered an actress such as there 
never was ? or is she one of those beings 
who hold, fascinate, dazzle mankind by 
the mere brilliance of their personality 
and apart from their art ? Sarah Bern- 
hardt is both actress and great per- 
sonality. And she is more: the Super- 
Woman, floating over ordinary obstacles, 
rising to the sublime heights of Mount 
Olympus, where dwell the gods. Is she 
not called La Divine, and as an every- 
day title, La Grande Sarah ? One is 
surprised to find her human—and 
feminine. I am not quite sure whether 
she believes in the suffrage of the sex 
I have never drawn her successfully on 
the point—but she believes in super- 
stitions. A few months ago I was 
riding with her in her motor-car to the 
Théatre des Arts, where she was 
directing the rehearsal of her own play, 
Un Caur d'un Homme. | laughed to 
see the haste that workmen made to 
take away a ladder from before the door 
of the little playhouse in the Boulevard 
des Batignolles. ‘ Yes,” said La Bern- 
hardt, “‘ they know my weakness : that 
I could not pass under that ladder for 
anything.’’ And one sympathised with 
a trait that brought her so close to the 
frailties of her sisters. 


At Rehearsal. 


In the theatre when directing the 
rehearsal—I am speaking of her own 
play—she was the personification of 


gentillesse. ‘‘ Chérie,”’ she said to a 
charming girl who was playing the 
heroine—the poor infatuated, ill-used 


heroine, who overloaded the husband 
with affection until he revolted, and, 
out of sheer ennui, ran off with someone 
old enough to be his wife’s mother— 
‘“‘ you do not wear the sash quite right,”’ 
and she tore it off and pinned it to the 
side. To the men she spoke as a com- 
rade might—a comrade of experience, 
with an infinite knowledge of the 
métier. 

“ Bring that out a little more, and 
this, and this,” she said. 

Then a mother came, a grateful, 
beaming being, leading her blushing 
daughter by the hand. ‘‘ We want to 
thank you, madame, for giving Lucile 
a little rdle,’ she stammered. And 
Bernhardt said, with the mother’s com- 
prehension of a mother’s heart: “ Je 
suis trés contente de votre fille ; elle est 
délicieuse dans son réle.’”” The mother 
went away feeling, I dare say, that her 
daughter was a future Rachel. Nor was 
Sarah Bernhardt likely to forget, in the 
artist, the sweeter ties of life, for in 
the fauteuil in front of her sat Maurice 
Bernhardt, her handsome son, husband 
of a princess and author of several 
plays. 

In her own theatre, staging her own 
gorgeous productions, La Divine is more 
seriously set upon absolute perfection. 
She distributes compliments when they 
are earned, but she is fearless when it 
comes to blame. Tireless in detail in 
herself, she insists on the same attention 
to harmony in others. She will go to 
different parts of the house—that well- 
built, spacious playhouse, which is, 
structurally, the best in Paris—and hear 
the ring of the voices on the stage. 
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Frenchman has discovered that all 
great people have great appetites. If 
they cannot eat, then they have little 
temperament and are capable of little. 
I fancy that the meanest man—mean in 
body and mind—has a finicking taste in 


Every line must be heard from the top 
gallery—or there is trouble. 


The Eaglet Asleep. 
Her ability to sleep at odd moments, 
like Napoleon or Clemenceau, has some- 








Photo, Henri Manuel, Paris. 
Sarah Bernhardt as “‘Joan of Arc.” 


meats, but the converse may not be 


thing to do with that astounding energy 
which is hers. What a study for a 
painter: Sarah Bernhardt as_ the 


true. Sarah Bernhardt eats with ex- 
treme frugality what time she is at 
work, but once out of harness she lets 


‘ Aiglon,” asleep in a great carved oak 
chair somewhere in the wings of the 
theatre, whilst the carpenters and 
mechanics change the scenes! Some 


nature dictate the meal. A friend who 
was present at a supper-party, at which 
were also La Bernhardt and Victorien 
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Sardou, remarked upon the robust theory. Napoleon, we know, could 
trencher-work of both, notwith- eat at any time, and consumed large 





Photo, Henri Manuel, Paris. 
“Le Prince Charmant" in ‘ La Belle au Bois Dormant.” 


standing the midnight hour. Thus, quantities of food. Ability to sleep 
there may be something in the or to eat at any moment is proof 
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positive, one would say, of vitality, 
if not of genius. 


The Bernhardt Kiss. 


And the activity of the tragedienne is 
one of her greatest characteristics. I 
wonder if she ever tires ? Like Sardou, 
the Grand Old Man of the French stage, 
she can do with a minimum of rest. 
Astounding are the stories of her energy. 
The night through she seems to pass in 
reading ‘plays. At midnight is the 
rendezvous with the author. 

Have we not all heard of the Bern- 
hardt Kiss, the sign and seal of com- 
pact ? Alas, this story is described as 
“literature”’ by one of La Grande 
Sarah’s entourage. It is true enough 
that she has fired many a young poet to 
high endeavour by words of encourage- 
ment and by the sacramental : ‘‘ Faites 
quelque chose pour moi.” The play 
may not be received—that depends 
upon so much or so little—but the 
young man has been stimulated to do 
his best, to cudgel his brains for fresh 
ideas, to draw upon his invention and 
his power to work. There are cele- 
brities to-day who owe their first steps 
to fame to Sarah Bernhardt. 

Nor is the Bernhardt Kiss merely 
legendary, but it is given rather as the 
laurel wreath to the victors in the fight. 
The old friends, Edmond Rostand and 
such as was Victorien Sardou are 
saluted thus—not the mere striplings 
in the race. Indeed, a long article 
might be written merely to contradict 
the eccentricity of conduct attributed 
to the great artist. 

Nor does she suffer plays, in the first 
instance, to be read to her ; she realises 
the danger of the proceeding : how the 
ear is deceived by the enthusiastic ring 
of the poet’s voice, just as actors, by 
their very art, often supply the defici- 
encies of the author. Madame Bernhardt 
reads the play herself; it is only after 
she has come to a definite decision that 
she summons the dramatist. 

Sarah Bernhardt is divine, but like- 
wise a woman and an artist. In the 
theatre they call her ‘“‘ Madame Sarah,”’ 
and there is something familiar and 
suggestive of family pride in the name. 
She is adored of her staff. 
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After these midnight readings she will 
rise early, and be at the theatre at ten 
o'clock to superintend the rehearsal of a 
play. Her residence is the Boulevard 
Pereire, and her theatre at the Place du 
Chatelet, a good three miles away, so 
that her matutinal arrival has meant an 
early toilette and an early breakfast. 
Victorien Sardou, her dramatist, more 
than any others, had the same trick of 
leaving his bed after scarcely pressing 
the pillow, and cafe-au-lait was swallowed 
at a moment when most people are 
stirring uneasily in their morning 
slumbers. 


A Dejeuner. 


The lightest of lunches is taken at the 
house, whilst dinner is eaten in the 
boudoir at the theatre. Dejeuner is a 
delightful meal at the Boulevard 
Pereire. Madame Gros and M. 
Edouard Geoffrey, both old friends, 
were present on the last occasion when 
I lunched “chez Sarah.” A _ great 
velvet curtain which separated the ante- 
chamber from the salle-d-manger was 
drawn aside, and there stood La Bern- 
hardt, looking very magnificent in grey 
sables, surmounted by a toque, from 
which sprang a triumphant blue aigrette. 
When she had taken her place at the 
table, seated in a straight, high-backed 
chair, she had a quite regal look. 

The conversation began with London 
and the Coliseum, whither she goes in 
September. Bernhardt had just signed 
the contract. ‘‘ Ah,” she said laugh- 
ingly, ‘“‘ my friends told me I was going 
to perform between a mountebank and 
a conjurer ; but it is not so atall. You 
cannot compare the Coliseum with a 
café concert here. I like the idea of the 
changing physiognomy of the house, its 
different audiences at different hours of 
the day. At ten o’clock you have, it 
seems, elegance at its maximum. It is 
a charming plan. 

“One thing I have noticed about 
English audiences is their perfect will- 
ingness to be bored if they can learn 
anything, if it is something they ought 
to see. For instance, many will come 
to the theatre to see me, and even if 
they do not understand French suffi- 
ciently to follow, they will feel that 
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they are gaining something. German 
audiences are the same; but French 
people will not s’embéter themselves for 
anything in the world. It is a 
difference in temperament. 

“Then, of course, the English 
audiences are so loyal: that is their 
wonderful characteristic. Once you 
have conquered a place in their 
affections, you keep it pour toujours. 
They remain attached to their old 
favourites.” 

“You find the French 
quicker to seize points ?” 

“No. All first-night audiences are 
alike, whether in London, New York, 
Paris, Berlin, or Vienna. The first- 
nighter in London seems to me just as 
capable a critic as the occupant of the 
‘fauteuil d’orchestre’ in Paris. If on 
other evenings you go to the theatre, 
you find very much the same world in 
the two capitals—neither audiences 
having as strong a critical sense as the 
public of the premiére : that is the rule 
everywhere.” 


‘ house ’ 


British Art. 


We talked of the stage in London. 
La Bernhardt had some wonderfully apt 
criticisms—generally very kindly criti- 
cisms—to make on the art of the 
British actor. Irving she adored, but 
he was more the artist than the actor ; 
Coquelin, the incomparable Coquelin, 
was more the actor than the artist. 
Forbes Robertson seemed to her to be 
both actor and artist. Ellen Terry, 
what sensibility and power of expres- 
sion were hers, how great an interpreter 
of the sublime Shakespeare! And then 
Tree and Wyndham and Hawtrey and 
Alexander, how admirable they were— 
the one in Shakespearian plays, the 
others in social comedy! There were 
personal touches in her appreciations 
of other stars of the stage firmament. 
When I mentioned the name of an 
actress of other days, she said: “ Ah! 
she made the mistake of keeping within 
certain rigid lines ; she ought to have 
broken away. One must not allow 
oneself to be put into a mould; it 
cramps the talent.” 

The artist should not be the slave 
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of his personality,” observed one at the 
table. 

“No ; one must get outside of oneself. 
Il faut se renouveler.” 

“You know, I am old,” she said 
very suddenly. The alert and expres- 
sive face, crowned with the aureole of 
Titian red hair, denied the truth of 
birthday books and other damaging 
publications. But, like bishops and 
judges, actresses have no age—especially 
illustrious actresses. ‘‘ I have not lost 
my souplesse,”’ she continued in a note 
of triumph ; “ I am constantly renewing 
myself by doing new things. That is 
the secret of youth ; the secret of adven- 
ture. The artist must strike out into 
new paths, refusing to allow himself to 
be bound. He must nct always play 
the same 7éle.”’ 

“Do you find a certain stiffness, a 
certain lack of entrain, in the manner 
of playing the lover on the British 
stage ?”’ 

‘‘ But, my dear sir, that is the English 
character. The English actor makes 


love like an Englishman—he is quite 


right.”” And La Divine laughed in her 
musical way. 


Masculine Roles. 


“IT confess i like men’s ,véles,’’ she 
continued. ‘‘ The woman’s 7éle, wife or 
mother or mistress, makes little intel- 
lectual demand, unless you have a 
Portia or someone imbued with a great 
inspiration.” 

“Hamlet and L’Aiglon” — La 
Divine caressed with her voix d’or, that 
voice that is still unsurpassed, the titles 
of her two great masculine imper- 
sonations—‘‘ how interesting Hamlet 
is to me!” she observed. “I wanted 
to make the people feel his personality, 
the tremendous thoughts that welled 
up in him and stifled his action. It 
seems to me that Shakespeare put a 
great soul into a fragile body: his 
emotions were too big for his frame. 
Can you understand? That is my 
conception of the man. He was no 
madman, such as some here have 
interpreted him to be.” 

Madame Bernhardt learns her réles 
with difficulty ; one can hardly believe 
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Sarah Bernhardt's Salon. 


it, but she declares it true. ‘I chew 
my vdle,’’ she said, ‘‘ backwards and 
forwards until I have thoroughly 
absorbed it. I look behind the véle— 
beyond it—to find the idea. Thus, 


ying Jeanne d’Arc, I try 
to get the patriotic note.” 


when I am p 


Sarah’s Symbolism. 
I thought this was, perhaps, 
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SARAH.” 


Sarah Bernhardt's Salon. 


explanation of her art. It is symbolic. 
When, for instance, La Grande Sarah 
declaims before the judges of the 
ecclesiastical court, upsetting their 
casuistry and their ignoble intrieues by 


a robust faith in her own dreams and 
she representing the 
patriotic spirit, incarnated in a woman 
heroine. Saint and martyr and 
national leader speak in her present- 


* voices,”’ is 
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ment of the heroic maid. She is the 
type of feminine courage in a great 
cause. It is because of its impassioned 
character, because of the idea that is 
behind the véle, that the art of Sarah 
Bernhardt is so intense and vivid. 
Her Jeanne stands for womanhcod 
wedded to La Patrie, vibrating with 
the emotion, the love, the tenderness, 
the inspiration of her who has looked 
upon the face of God and is not afraid. 

Unfortunately, we are not to have 
the feminine Mephistopheles. I could 
imagine a wondrous figure, afire with 
flaming malevolence and Satanic in- 
genuity : the quintessence of the devil- 
ment of the world. Faust was to have 
been written in French for her, but 
difficulties arose and the courts have 
had to decide. 

It is the symbolism of Bernhardt that 
strikes home and sets the heart aglow— 
a symbolism conveyed in the tones and 
with the perfect diction of the golden 
voice. 

What indomitable energy leads this 
woman to fashion new, glorious and 
Homeric figures out of the nebulous 
matter of her impressions ? 

“Do you believe in a Conserva- 
toire ?”’ I asked, with Boswell-like 
persistence, when we talked again of 
England. 

“Assuredly,” she said; ‘and so 
artistic a people as the English will end 
by having one.” 

“With you as professor ? ”’ 

La Divine laughed again—a brilliant 
laugh. ‘“ J’ai souvent pensé 4 ¢a,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘To conduct a course in 
England for the stage, that would be 
very interesting.” 

There is no prompter on_ the 
“plateau” at the Théatre Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and it is the only playhouse 
where the humble official shines by his 
absence. The eternal rumble of the 
souffleur’s voice, strange as it may seem, 
is a sort of comforting Greek chorus to 
the ordinary French artist; but the 
great tragedienne will have none of him. 
The practice of relying upon the man 
with the beck is bad for diction, for 
memory, for the histrion’s technique. 
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“Ma Double Vie.” 

Summer in Belle Ile, where Madame 
Bernhardt has her country house of Fort 
des Poulains, is the habitual yearly pro- 


gramme. That is where the great artist 
recoups, and yet it is a strenuous 
recoupment : baths and tennis and long 
walks, and fishing among the rocks‘ 
combined with gardening in the long 
evenings and modelling in clay in the 
strong light of the mornings. ‘“‘ My 
Double Life,” her book of memoirs, 
tells of Gladstone’s visit to an ex- 
hibition of her works in London. She 
throws off all the etiquette of Paris 
in her island home and adopts the 
short skirt and simple blouse and 
strong boots of an English “ Miss” on 
holiday. 

And the other side of her ‘“ double 
life,’ as the odd translation is of ma 
double You see it on a first 
night or, more properly, a répétition 
générale. How brilliant it is! The 
boudoir in white and gold, with high- 
heaped cushions on the sofas, the air 
laden with the perfume of flowers, is the 
throne-room where divinity receives. 
Tout-Paris is there—desperately im- 
portant, official, Parliamentary, literary, 
artistic, fashionable, journalistic Paris 
—to kiss her hand and to murmur: 
“Que vous étes superbe!” ‘“‘ Quelle 
puissance!” “‘ Jamais, vous n’avez 
été si belle!” 

And the heroine of a hundred réles— 
incomparable Phédre, fascinating and 
terrible Sorciére, delicious and juvenile 
Jacasse (in Les Bouffons), splendid and 
captivating Aiglon, touching Mary 
Magdalene, deeply psychological Ham- 
let, beautiful and winsome Dame-aux- 
Camélias, inspiring Joan of Arc—smiles 
as a goddess might at the incense and 
the homage. And presently the voice 
which still holds its hearers spell-bound 
rings through the theatre, stilling the 
tumult of first-night whispers, piling 
phrase upon phrase, until a dazzling 
pinnacle of passion and emotion 1s 
reached, and the applause of the most 
critical audience in Christendom breaks 
out—a tribute to the world’s greatest 
queen of tragedy. 


vie? 
































Sailing Boats at Dawn. 





Striking Camp. 





BOAT-CAMPING ON THE THAMES. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS FOR A RIVER HOLIDAY. 


BY FRANK BOLWELL 
LLUSTRATED BY THE WRITERS. 


ESPITE the vagaries of our 
climate and the none too ideal 
conditions of the summer, the 

call of the open air exercises its potent 
spell and urges many of its neophytes 
to divers places to brave sundry small 
discomforts in order to appease their 
primal yearning for the freedom of the 
unconventional. 

Their the call is, of 
course, largely governed by matters of 
constitution, temperament and age, 
and also by the limitations of purse and 
leisure. The fortunate few untram- 
melled by such considerations may 
begrudge attention to what follows, as 
their ambitions probably soar far above 
the simple pleasures here depicted. 
What it is which induces the nomadic 


response to 
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WILLOUGHBY. 


instinct we need not stop to inquire ; 
nor will we enlarge on the claims of 
caravanning, tenting and ordinary tour- 
ing. We confine our consideration to 
the possibilities of holidays, short or 
long, spent afloat on the bosom of the 
loveliest pleasure river in Europe. 
Here, under the conditions we set out, 
may be found that almost perfect, 
placid peace which, in these strenuous 
days, must prove an asset of increasing 
value ; here, for a stretch of a hundred 
sinuously-winding miles, we can lose the 
reek and riot of the road and the motor, 
the restless surging of the sea, and the 
turgid turmoil of the town. 

For those who seek just a passing 
acquaintance with the varied beauty of 
the Thames between Oxford and Rich- 
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on the places of interest passed. 
Others restrict their voyages to 
favourite spots, retired backwaters, 
or reaches famous for fishing or sailing ; 
some of the knowing ones penetrate 
unfamiliar tributary streams which 
have a beauty all their own. But 
whether one goes camping to explore 
the whole navigable river or just for 
week-ends and odd days it is necessary, 
in order to secure the full meed of 
pleasure and benefit from a sojourn on 
the face of the waters, that care and 
forethought be expended on the proper 
selection and equipment of a suitable 
craft. The selection of congenial com- 
panions is too obvious to need com- 
ment. With due precautions taken, 
the stock terrors of the humorous 
novelists who write of men and boats 
will be agreeably absent. 

Craft with fixed cabins probably 
afford the maximum of comfort, but 
these are just a little outside the usual 
experiences of the average Thames 
camper, who are more generally con- 
cerned with the more readily obtain- 
able types of craft—punts, gigs, skiffs 
and sailing-boats—fitted with portable 
camping covers. The importance of 
these covers being readily adjustable 
and absolutely weatherproof cannot 
be over-estimated ; on them the com- 
fort and even the health of the party 
largely depend. The best are those 
made of Willesden canvas (which has 
the advantage of being rot-proof if 
stowed wet) rigged on hoop-irons, or 
on stanchions as awnings, with side 
curtains for sleeping. 

Amongst other important items of a 
river-camping outfit are rugs or blanket 
sleeping bags ; a good stove, preferably 
of the wickless, paraffin type ; a capa- 
cious drinking-water beaker;  alu- 
minium or enamelled cooking utensils 
of an adaptable nature, and a service- 
able lantern. 

Most Thames pleasure craft are well 
provided with cushions, but extra 
pillows are a comfort. Mooring lines 
should be provided for stern as well as 
bow. In the matter of clothing com- 
plete flannels, rubber-soled shoes, and 
a mackintosh are essentials; shore- 
going and regatta finery may be left to 





individual taste and the carrying capa- 
city of the craft. Damp-proof kit bags 
are most desirable. 

Ideas differ as to what is indispen- 
sable, so it is an excellent plan for each 
member of a party to compile a list in 
advance ; tabulate under general head- 
ings such as—‘‘ boat equipment,” 
“utensils,” ‘food and drink” 
and “clothes.” These will suggest 
sub-headings and stimulate the imagi- 
nation. Even as in the number of 
counsellors there is sometimes wisdom, 
so this plan will occasionally prevent 
awkward oversights. 

Catering should present no great 
difficulties. It really requires no ex- 
ceptional mental effort to figure out the 
necessaries of sustenance based on 
average consumption ; few folks are 
finnicky when fed in the open. Work 
with a safe margin of non-perishable 
foodstuffs in tins and things, nowadays 
their name is legion. In nearly all the 
riverside towns, villages and hamlets 
stores can be replenished; drinking- 
water can be obtained at the locks. 
Cooked meat presents, perhaps, the chief 
difficulty, but it can be got by pre- 
vision and tact ; many a succulent and 
toothsome joint has emerged from a 
Thames-side cottage oven. Remember 
the smail accessories—the corkscrew 
and the can-opener, the shaving mirror 
and the methylated spirit—it saves 
self-denial and wasted ingenuity. Don’t 
forget the condiments—it’s annoying 
to be put off with pickled onions in lieu 
of salt with one’s breakfast eggs, or to 
be offered apricot jam instead of mus- 
tard with the bacon. Needles and 
cotton are sometimes worth their 
weight. String hammocks, too, take 
up but little room ; on hot nights some 
gluttons for fresh air like to hang them 
up in trees and sleep under the canopy 
of heaven ; at the worst they make fine 
foraging bags to get the beer in. 

Those who have the inclination and 
possess infinite patience may take 
fishing tackle ; it isn’t very bulky and 
the fish they’re likely to catch won't 
swamp the frailest craft. 

The proper and orderly stowing of 
things is important ; everything should 
be handy, cushions and blankets kept 
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Taking-up Position, 








dry, protected from dew and rain; 
eatables kept fresh and airy, if lockers 
are used overhaul at frequent intervals. 
We have vivid recollections of an over- 
looked pineapple which, when dis- 
covered, was reasonably mistaken for 
a Persian kitten. 

Enjoyment is marred by over- 
crowding ; the maximum comfortable 
accommodation of a large punt or skiff 
is four; larger parties should have 
separate craft and outfits, and arrange 
to foregather as occasion demands. 
Systematic allocation of duties should 
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In the selection of suitable pitches for 
camping an intimate knowledge of the 
river and its ways is a great advantage. 
In the upper and quieter reaches such 
are available almost every mile. Even 
below Henley, which is, so to speak, the 
halfway house, right down to Bell Weir, 
many lovely spots may be used, notably 
the backwaters at Hurley, Temple and 
Cookham, the fringe of Quarry Woods 
between Marlow and Bourne End, and 
the weir-streams at Bray, Romney and 
Old Windsor. Below Staines the choice 
is more restricted but still ample— 
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Riverside Bungalows. 


be made and adhered to, general com- 
fort and convenience are thereby en- 
hanced and toil lightened. By having 
more than one stove the limits of the 
menu are extended and the evil of too 
many cooks less likely to be felt. Let 
one fry while the other boils. Tidiness 
is a cardinal virtue on these expedi- 
tions, without it camping boats will 
resemble floating rag and bone shops. 
Wash up before taking a siesta; to a 
certain extent this labour may be saved 
by the substitution of paper plates for 
crockery. Paper napkins, too, are a 
convenience. 





Penton Hook, Shepperton weir-stream, 
the mouth of the Wey, above the 
tumbling bay and in the backwater at 
Sunbury, the eyots at Hampton, and 
the Mole sey backwaters, where we reach 
a part of the river popularised by the 
tramway extensions. 

Below this point accommodation may 
be found in the lower mouth of the Mole, 
in Thames Ditton backwater, and the 
creek in Steven’s Eyot at Kingston, 
and in the Trowlock backwater at 
Teddington. 

+ But wherever 
find themselves, 


boat-campers may 
consideration for 
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Sailing. 


the amenities of the river should be improper disposal of rubbish distinguish 
rigidly observed by all. Promiscuous — the cockney tripper from the true river 
landing on private grounds and the _ lover. 











A Punt in Night Attire. 





HOLIDAYS WITH A CAMERA. 
SOME PICTURES BY AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


[We give here a selection from the many charming photographs that have been 
sent in by competitors of our fourth photographic competition, the details of which 
appeared in the August Number of THE Patt MALL MaGaAzZINE. The pictures 
shown here were selected for commendation. ] 
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““An Al-fresco Lunch” by Clarence Ponting. 
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“Gipsy Encampment in Wales," by A. J. Martyn. 





“Landing the Fish,” by Percy W. Morris. 





‘She saw them all under the lamplight in the saloon at the meal which was described as dinner.” 














THE ADVENTURES OF MISS GREGORY. 


No. I. SILK AND STEEL. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. HATHERELL, R.I. 


ISS GREGORY had at least 
M one attribute of the born 
traveller ; she was easily led 
aside into a by-path. “ At fifty,’’ she 
was wont to say, ‘‘ one knows the use- 
lessness of making plans; the thing is 
to keep one’s eyes open.”” Her own 
eyes had been open to some purpose 
in several parts of the world; from 
Shanghai to Sierra Leone she had 
multiplied friends and enemies, and 
never, in all her travels, had she bound 
herself down to a route or destination. 
People who saw her off on a Union- 
Castle boat for Capetown heard of 
her next from Pernambuco ; and her 
book, ‘‘ The Saharan Solitudes,”’ con- 
tains far too much information about 
the Soudan to be valuable as an autho- 
rity on the Sahara. 

She was one of those disconcerting 
women who combine a mannish charm 
with an entirely feminine strength of 
personality. She was_ short and 
strongly made ; her handsome grey hair 
was drawn away from a keen enter- 
prising face, and below her smooth 
brows her eyes were humorous and 
assured. She carried with her to the 
ends of the earth a certain manner of 
authority—just the least touch of the 
arrogance of the high-caste ; it was not 
the least potent of her weapons. Com- 
posed, shrewd, and friendly, she had 
been present at the making of history 
in both hemispheres, and history was 
not the poorer for her presence. — 

It was at Bandero, on the East 
Coast of Africa, that she embarked 
aboard the Henriqueta. How she came 
to be at Bandero matters nothing ; she 
was probably on her way elsewhere and 
stepped aside. Her idea was to wait 
there, among the palms and the slaves 
till the big German mail boat arrived 


to carry her southwards in state ; but 
within an hour of the time when the 
little Portuguese steamer laid her rust- 
scarred plates alongside the tremulous 
bamboo jetty, she was on board in- 
quiring for a passage. It was a shabby 
little vessel, a mere scavenger of the 
coastwise trade ; from the jetty, where 
she stood serene among the sweating 
black cargo hands, Miss Gregory could 
see her rail forward lined with brown 
and black deck passengers, sleek and 
splendid under the vehement sun. It 
was a picture which she could appre- 
ciate, and she was awake, too, to the 
picturesque aloofness of the one Euro- 
pean among them, a gaunt sombre 
man who looked at her once without 
curiosity, and then gazed away over 
her head at the clustering roofs of 
Bandero. 

‘““That’s an Englishman,” Miss Gre- 
gory told herself ; ‘‘ he knows how to 
administer the cut direct.”’ 

On her way aboard, she passed 
through a group of saloon passengers, 
going ashore to spend the hot after- 
noon. Two or three furtive men 
accompanied a woman, a tall slender 
creature with a thin vivid face and 
weary eyes that grew acute as they fell 
on Miss Gregory. A_ less tolerant 
observer would have dismissed them 
with a shrug; they had a certain 
quality of disreputability, an appear- 
ance of social and moral flimsiness 
which would have justified it ; but Miss 
Gregory was a traveller. She knew 
that such ships as the Henriqueta 
carry the light tragedians and the 
heavy soubrettes of life, and it was a 
world, rather than any place, which she 
desired to explore. She returned the 
woman’s stare calmly, noting her thin 
dangerous quality and the hard courage 
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of her face, and passed on about her 
business. Behind her back, the tall 
woman smiled slowly. 

The captain was a stout, swarthy 
Portuguese, who breathed noisily as 
she stood before him, and scratched his 
unshaven jowl with a blunt forefinger. 

“We not gotta no stewardness,”’ he 
warned her. ‘‘ You come—you take-a 
de chance. You notta like—you stop 
ashore.” 

He had the manner of resenting her ; 
he spoke harshly and stared without 
intermission. The little saloon was 
heavy with vague smells; but Miss 
Gregory was quite clear that she re- 
quired a passage to Beira. In face of 
his warnings and objections, her voice 
took on a certain peremptoriness, and 
he turned from her with a snort to make 
out her ticket. The Portuguese of the 
coast hate the English as an ugly 
woman hates an ugly man, and when it 
was done he thrust it at her rudely. 
But Miss Gregory was returning her 
purse to her pocket at that moment, 
and left him to hold it at arm’s length 
till she was ready. Then she read it 
through carefully and invited him to 
correct an error in addition. He 
snorted again, a snort of defiance, but 
this time he returned the ticket to her 
with a bow. He had learned already 
that it saved time to treat Miss Gregory 
with consideration. 

In this manner, Miss Gregory was 
installed as the occupant of a cabin on 
board the Henriqueta. From the poop 
that evening, she watched Bandero 
sink back against the sunset, as the 
little steamer turned her humble nose 
south to the Mozambique Channel, 
while her fellow passengers in whisper- 
ing groups watched her as cattle 
watch a trespassing dog. She saw 
them all under the lamplight in the 
saloon at the meal which was described 
as dinner, and tried to take account 
of them. Only one of them, it seemed, 
was English—the tall woman she had 
encountered on the gangway ; she sat 
at some distance from Miss Gregory 
and at intervals talked in a slow, lan- 
guid voice. The rest were Germans 
and Portuguese, and those nondescripts 
who make up the bulk of the popu- 
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lation of the coast. They talked little, 
and then in hushed tones ; they seemed 
to have in common a quality of secrecy 
and caution ; in the swinging shadows 
of the stuffy little saloon they were 
like so many ghosts. They looked 
about them with sidelong glances and 
quick gleams of white eyeball, and 
observed towards each other that strict 
formality of politeness which goes with 
hidden weapons. In their midst the 
stout captain, with his abrupt clum- 
siness of movement and harsh throaty 
voice, took on a grosser and more 
material quality ; Miss Gregory found 
herself comparing him to a bludgeon 
in an armoury of stilettos. 

It was after dinner that she first had 
word with one of them. She was 
watching the wonder of moonlight 
which comes to redeem those latitudes, 
the soft radiance which touches the 
world to tender ephemeral shades of 
colour. A step sounded behind her, 
and the tall woman lounged against the 
rail at her side. 

“Good evening,” said Miss Gregory. 

The other nodded _ impatiently. 
““ Say,” she said ; “ you’re a fool to be 
here.”’ 

There were rich tones in her voice 
that fulfilled the promise of her lithe 
figure and small darkling face. 


“Am 1?” said Miss Gregory. 
“Why ?” 
“You ought to know,” said the 


other. ‘‘I saw you takin’ stock of us 
all at dinner. We’re not your kind. 
Perhaps we don’t want to be either ; 
but there it is. Your place is a cabin 
on a German boat, with stewardesses 
and a drawing-room.” 

Miss Gregory smiled _ patiently. 
“You're very kind,” she said. “ But 
I think I can. manage without the 
drawing-room at a pinch.” 

The tall woman laughed. “ That’s 
one for me, I suppose ? ” she answered. 
“Still, if anything happens to you, 
don’t say I didn’t tell you. This coast 
aint like any other place. You can go 
blunderin’ about the world for years 
as safe as if you were in gaol, and then 
find trouble waitin’ for you here. 
What do you think of the lot you saw 
at dinner ?”’ 








She looked over her shoulder at a group of them on the other side of the deck.’ 
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“T was interested,’ said Miss Gre- 
gory. ‘‘ It was rather curious.” 

“Curious.” She stared. ‘* Curious. 
Yes. They don’t look much, I sup- 
pose, toa stranger. Lord, it’s pleasant 
to meet a real lady now and again, but 
it’s like talkin’ to a baby. There isn’t 
one of those men that couldn’t screw 
himself up to murder you if it was 
worth his while. You can believe me ; 
I know.” 

“Do you ? 


” 


You live on the coast ? 
The tall woman nodded. “I don’t 
run to visiting cards,’’ she said. ‘‘ But 
my name’s Ducane—Miss Ducane.” 
She paused. “I’m an actress,’’ she 
added. ‘‘ Everybody knows me.” 

Miss Gregory, as it happened, did run 
to cards, and the introduction was 
completed in form. 

“Well,” said Miss Ducane; “ you 
don’t lose by this. I'll see you’re not 
bothered. Those fellows don’t take 
any chances with me.” 

She looked over her shoulder at a 
group of them on the other side of the 
deck. It was easy to understand her 
boast ; she moved like a whip-lash ; she 
had all the trenchant menace of a 
naked blade. She seemed to personify 
the Coast of which she had spoken, its 
tropical opulence, its tradition of 
violence, its quality of a lost soul. 

“T believe,’ said Miss Gregory, 
“that there’s a man forward who is 
English. I saw him this afternoon. 
He looked rather——~” 

“Him.”’ Miss Ducane interrupted 
scornfully. “That  deck-passenger, 
you mean ? You don’t want to have 
anything to do with him. When a 
man travels among the niggers, he’s 
dead.”’ 

“Is he English?” persisted Miss 
Gregory. 

“Oh, he might be ; goodness knows.” 
Miss Ducane declined to be interested 
in the matter. ‘“‘ He keeps where he 
belongs, at the other end of the ship,” 
she said. ‘‘ Let him stop there.” 

She yawned luxuriously. ‘I'll be 


going below,” she said. “ This is 
when I get my sleep. Ashore I don’t 


seem to get much. Good-night.”’ 
Miss Gregory bade her good-night, 
and saw her stride across to the com- 
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panion stairs like a gaunt wraith. The 
group of men turned to watch her go. 
The night seemed tame and empty for 
her absence, and it was not long before 
Miss Gregory followed her example, 
and sought her berth. The jar of the 
propeller, fluttering like a diseased 
heart, made the burden of her 
dreams. 

She made an attempt next morning 
upon the white man forward. From 
the poop where she walked before 
breakfast she could see him seated on 
the forecastle head. He was gazing 
seaward with his chin in his hands, and 
something in the curve of his shoulders, 
in the whole attitude of him, heightened 
his solitude, and made it suddenly 
pathetic. Miss Gregory did not hesi- 
tate. She picked her way among the 
natives about the fore hatch, and was 
at his side before he heard her coming. 
He looked up at her with a start of 


annoyance, but rose to his feet and 
lifted his shabby hat in grudging 
salute. 

“Tt’s a fine morning,” said Miss 


Gregory. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

He was tall and lean ; his sharp face 
was graven with the lines of hard 
living. A pallor showed through the 
tan upon it that was eloquent of fevers. 
He wore the thin white clothes which 
all Europeans affect in those parts, 
even those who travel with natives. 
But he was English to the finger-tips, 
with the voice and accent of the 
cleanly bred. Stranger things may 
happen to a man on the coast than to 
fall through the shifting levels of 
respectability to the stable bottom 
upon which the natives have their 
plane. A hundred things may thrust 
him down; a tender conscience may 
be as heavy a burden as drink; a 
fastidious temper may ruin a man as 
effectually as gambling. But the 
bottom is always the bottom, and his 
brows knit in a scowl as she looked him 
over. 

“You get the wind here,” remarked 
Miss Gregory, as perfunctorily as she 
could. The morning breeze was not 
yet stilled by the sun; it blew freshly 
on her face. 
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“Yes” he said again. “It’s a good He turned. He really was a master 
place to be alone in. I won’t inter- of the art of declining an acquaint- 
rupt your pleasure in it.” ance. There was a chill directness 





Here they come,’ he cried. It was as if the darkness precipitated 
itself into veluet-footed shapes. Of a sudden, the night about them 
was peopled with black men from forward.” 


_ He swung about forthwith, but Miss about him which Miss Gregory recog- 
Gregory called out. nised as part of the armoury of the 
Oh, please,” she cried. higher civilisation. The brutality of 
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indifference is the crown of the age. disappeared from her sight. From the 
“Nor my own, then.” he said, _ bridge the officer of the watch surveyed 
briefly. His nod was a bow in its’ the transaction with eyes of interest, 





“Through the afternoon, the men seemed occupied in finding pretexts for strolling past the galley.” 
way—the equivalent of a bow, any- Miss Gregory laughed. She was 


way. And then Miss Gregory saw his getting her money’s worth. Intro- 
back as he descended the ladder and duced to Miss Ducane and snubbed, 












THE 


cut, flattened, by a deck-passenger, all 
within twenty-four hours. 

“T ought to be able to get some 
character into my next book,” was her 
reflection. 

It occurred to her at intervals during 
the next few days, while the Henrt- 
queta lumbered on her way, driving a 
furrow of palest turquoise through a 
sea of blinding sapphire. To the west 
the coast of Africa slid past eternally, 
like a slow ribbon unwinding from a 
reel—a strip of dazzling surf; a 
streak of feverish green bush above it, 
and over all the blue saw-edge of far 
hills inland. It was like living in the 
flawed heart of a jewel. Little by 
little, Miss Gregory began to make 
acquaintances among her companions, 
and found character enough to drama- 
tise a dictionary. Those sunburnt, 
still men, with the stealthy eyes, had 
no word to say that was not an illumi- 
nation. One of them professed him- 
self concerned with the ivory trade ; he 
was difficult to understand, till it 
flashed upon her that his ivory was 
black, and alive. A great blond Ger- 
man, with a manner of almost imbecile 
good: humour, bored her for a little 
while, till, at one small port where 
they called, a platoon of little dusty 
soldiers boarded the Henriqueta, and 
took him ashore to answer a charge of 
murder. Miss Gregory saw him go 
down the ladder to the boat with his 
hands chained behind him, and noted 
that his features still wore the shape of 
the foolish smile that had irritated her. 
It began to be bewildering. At her 
side, Miss Ducane, pale and _non- 
chalant, pointed the moral. 

“They'll never be able to keep 
him,” she assured Miss Gregory, in her 
tired voice. “‘ Max is worth ten of 
em; he’ll escape in a day or two. 
And you and he was talkin’ poetry, 
eh?” : 

“He seemed fond of it,” admitted 
Miss Gregory. ‘“ He knew fathoms by 


heart.” 

a ° ” . 

_~ Did he ?”’ Miss Ducane seemed 
impressed. “And he’s one of the 
cleanest shots you ever saw. Who'd 


have thought of old Max goin’ in for 
poetry ?”’ 
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Miss Gregory agreed with her. 
“Who, indeed ?”’ she echoed. 

“Tt only shows you,” pursued Miss 
Ducane,” it’s not safe to judge by 
appearances. That’s what you've got 
to remember, my dear. A knife in 
your stocking isn’t ladylike, perhaps ; 
but sometimes it’s a great comfort.” 

““Have—have you got one there ?” 
demanded Miss Gregory. 

Miss Ducane shook her head com- 
posedly. “A knife’s no use to me,” 
she replied. “ I’ve got a weak wrist.” 

Miss Gregory blinked and swallowed : 
character was accumulating a little 
too rapidly. Miss Ducane continued 
to gaze tranquilly after the boat in 
which the fat amiable face of Max was 
still discernible amid a _ huddle of 
shabby uniforms. 

It was two nights later that Miss 
Gregory was awakened by her bed 
bouncing under her. The Henriqueta 
was not fitted with electric light ; she 
leaped from the edge of her bunk to 
the unsteady deck in darkness. Her 
nerves were good, but it took some 
moments to command them. She had 
gone to sleep in silent weather ; now 
there was a thrashing of water in her 
ears, and other noises thereto—a rear- 
ing jar from the engine-room, and 
queer shrill voices joined in a babel of 
panic. She was thrown to the floor 
next minute by a shock that seemed to 
wrench the whole ship. She crawled 
on hands and knees to the matches and 
made a light ; then, with deft haste and 
all the quick skill of an old cam- 
paigner, she slipped into such clothes 
as came to hand. Through the parti- 
tion she could hear a man blubbering ; 
even in the urgency of that moment 
she frowned disapproval of the weak- 
ness of it. Then she thrust her door 
open and hurried down the alley-way 
to gain the deck. 

She was nearly knocked off her feet 
by a man who charged past her ; she 
had time, as she reeled, to recognise 
the stout captain, clutching papers in 
both hands, his face convulsed and 
writhen. Then he was gone, and a 
chill jet of spray, curling inboard, 
stung her into self-possession. Every- 
body else seemed to be on deck From 
22 
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the companion, her eyes yet futile in 
the darkness, she perceived heaving 
groups of them here and there; the 
wind—it was more wonderful than any- 
thing else to find such a wind—whipped 
their voices past her in shreds of 
sound. All was tumult and chaos, 
when suddenly her arm was grasped, 
and she looked up into the face of the 
deck-passenger. 

“The niggers 
minute,” he said. 

Miss Gregory thrilled. ‘“ What has 
happened?” she cried. “I was 
asleep.” 

“We're aground,” he said. ‘‘ We’ve 
bumped on a reef. And the captain 
and crew have got away in a boat and 
left us.” 

He had the air of a man hurried be- 
yond endurance, yet he did not move 
as he spoke. Out of the darkness 
behind him there emerged suddenly 
Miss Ducane, fully dressed, with her 
damp hair plastered about her head. 
She ran to the shelter of the com- 


will be aft in a 


panion, breathing gaspingly. 


“Ts it the niggers?’ she cried. 
“Ts it the niggers ? ”’ 

The deck-passenger gave her but the 
one look. 

“Wes” he said. 
hide, Polly.”’ 

It was passing strange in that 
environment, his cool tone of ironic 
patronage, her swift resentful cock of 
the head. 

“And why ain’t you with them ? 
she asked, acidly. 

He had a retort shaped on his lips 
when he jumped back. 

“ Here they come,” he cried. 

It was as if the darkness precipitated 
itselt into velvet-footed shapes. Of a 
sudden, the night about them was 
peopled with black men from forward, 
negroes naked and showing white 
teeth in a cold fury of murder. It was 
for fear of these the captain had shown 
that face of emasculate terror—negroes 
armed with desperation. The deck 
passenger’s shoulder thrust Miss Gre- 
gory aside as he squared himself in the 
doorway ; Miss Ducane had already 
stepped clear. In the flurry of that 
moment, Miss Gregory had but one 


“You run and 


” 
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clear impression—the long black leg 
of Miss Ducane as she snatched her 
skirt up and dragged at her crimson 
garter. Then she was seemly again, 
and her slim hand reached forward with 
a revolver, miraculously materialised, 
and thrust it into the hand of the deck- 
passenger. At once the noise of it 
began to make its effect—two shots, 
a rush, and two more. It was all too 
like a trick to be imposing, and far too 
swift in its happening. Miss Gregory 
had hardly realised it, when the deck- 
passenger was back again. It had 
needed but proof that the white man 
still possessed resources of mastery to 
drive the natives forward. : 

“T’ll have to leave you,” 
saying. “ They'll need 
And he was gone again. 

There was a settee in the com- 
panion, and Miss Gregory came to 
rest upon it. She was placid enough 
outwardly, but inwardly the spate of 
events had left her a little bewildered. 
Through her thoughts there pene- 
trated the calm, rather weary, voice of 
Miss Ducane. 

“It makes a bulge, I grant,” she 
was saying. “But it’s a_ handy 
thing to have about you. I'd as 
soon go without my shoes. Sooner, 
in fact.” 

As the sky grew pale with the fore- 
knowledge of dawn, the sharp wind 
abated. It had been no more than a 
heavy squall at its worst, that sudden 
mood of tempest which the tropics 
know. In ones and twos the saloon 
passengers appeared shivering from 
their hiding-places ; nobody had been 
killed. They gathered to leeward of 
the companion, restoring themselves 
with low talk. At the rail which over- 
looked the foredeck, the deck - pas- 
senger leaned with folded arms, an 
efficient sentry. Miss Gregory groped 
her way to her cabin and completed 
her toilet ; she was her everyday self 
when she stepped forth to inspect the 
situation. 

She made sure of the deck-passenget 
first. 

‘“T suppose we may consider out- 
selves introduced now,” she suggested, 
pausing at his side. 


he was 
watching.” 
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He smiled shortly. ‘It is for you 
to say,” he answered. 

“Well, then,” she said ; 
happening to us?” 

He straightened his back and slipped 
Miss Ducane’s revolver into a pocket 
of his jacket. 

“Nothing very dreadful,” he said. 
“ These Portuguese will go to sea with- 
out an Englishman to look after them, 
and they managed to bump us on as 
convenient a reef as you could wish to 
see. Look at it!” 

Miss Gregory’s eyes followed his 
pointing finger. The edge of the sun 
was above the hills; daylight had 
arrived. They lay on an even keel 
within three miles of the shore, whence 
a string of white water ran out to 
them. 

“That’s the reef,” he explained. 
“There’s a lot of coral hereabouts. 
We're jammed hard upon it. And as 


“what is 


soon as we struck, the niggers raised a 
yell, and the captain and his men got 
away in the first boat they could lay 


hands on. As likely as not, they were 
swamped in the squall, and the lot of 
them drowned.” 

“But what about us?” inquired 
Miss Gregory. 

“Oh, we're all right!” he said 
easily. “Plenty of boats left, you 
know. But we mustn’t be in too much 
of a hurry. It’s easier to keep those 
niggers in hand here than it would be 
ashore.”’ 

They were sleeping under the fore- 
castle head at that moment, it ap- 
peared ; a white man with a pistol had 
been a sight to soothe their fears. 
Occasionally a woolly black head 
thrust out to watch their interview, 
and then withdrew as though reassured 
that affairs were still in strong hands. 

“ They’re the real danger, I sup- 
pose ? ” asked Miss Gregory. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ They’re 
not dangerous when they know their 
master,” he said. “ All the same, the 
revolver came in handy.” 

_. Yes,” agreed Miss Gregory; “ if 
it hadn’t been for Miss Ducane e: 

He laughed. “Is that what she 
calls herself?’ he asked. ‘‘ That kind 
usually have rather magnificent names.” 
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“What kind ? ” asked Miss Gregory, 

He gave her a hard level. look. 
“Madam,” he said ; “ you look as if 
you knew the world, and yet you let 
that woman make a friend of you. 
Think of any word you like to describe 
a woman, a woman of your own 
country, who lives and holds her own 
on the coast, and has friends among 
that crowd of passengers aft here. 
And carries weapons in her stocking, 
at that. Any word you like—that’s 
the kind I mean.” 

“T see,” said Miss Gregory and 
sighed. She remembered Miss Du- 
cane’s words, “‘ You don’t want to have 
anything to do with him.” In the 
face of social prejudices there is nothing 
useful to be said; so she was silent. 
The deck-passenger shrugged the sub- 
ject from him. 

“Well,” he said ; 
make the best of it. 
boat behind us, somewhere. She'll 
take us off when she comes. We've 
simply got to sit tight and wait for her. 
She might be along to-morrow.” 

“Well, that’s not much to worry 
about,” agreed Miss Gregory. 

But as the day wore on, new factors 
in the situation presented themselves. 
The cautious men re assured themselves 
by comparing data as to the mail-boat’s 
dates from port to port, and being 
relieved of anxiety on that head, broke 
open the little bar for the materials of 
forgetfulness. Even in their cups, they 
were not loud ; drink seemed to have 
no power to unlock their caution ; but 
there was none the less some quarrelling. 
Lunch was a meal from biscuit tins and 
preserve boxes—and bottles ; after it, 
Miss Gregory betook herself willingly 
to the deck. The company of her 
fellow-passengers was not pleasant. 
To her, arrived Miss Ducane. 

‘“ There’s one thing about those fel- 
lows that I don’t like,” she observed, 
as she dragged her seat to Miss Gre- 
gory’s side. ‘“‘ They drink, but it never 
makes them laugh. Have you noticed 
that ?” 

Miss Gregory had not noticed it, but 
it was true. 

“They want to be made to toe 
the line,” Miss Ducane complained. 


“we've got to 
There’s a mail 
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‘‘ They're on their own—like the nig- 


gers last night. Only shooting 
wouldn’t quiet them.” 

“What would, then?’ inquired 
Miss Gregory. 

“Oh, anything smart,” answered 


Miss Ducane. “ They’re not so bad, 
you know ; it’s just that being all free 
and easy like this don’t suit them. If 
there was anything to do, they’d 
straighten up in a minute.”’ 

Miss Gregory mused. ‘I wonder,” 
she said. 

“Have you got a dodge ?”’ 
Miss Ducane. 

“ Well, I half thought of something,” 
said Miss Gregory. ‘That scrap- 
lunch was enough to demoralise a con- 
gregation of saints. And I learned to 
cook a little when I was a girl.” 

Miss Ducane sat up and opened her 
fine eyes to their widest. 

“Were you thinking—were you 
dreaming—of getting dinner for them ?” 
Miss Gregory nodded, and she sprang 
to her feet with a spurt of laughter. 

“Why!” she cried, “if that isn't 
the very thing. The very thing. 
Cook—you ought to see me with pan- 
cakes! I’ve made pancakes from Lou- 
renco Marques to Zanzibar. Let’s get 
at it right away. You remind me of 
that poetry about the mouths of babies 
and ducklings. Here’s me thinking of 
guns and all that stuff, and you come 
right out with the one thing of all things 
to do the trick. Come along and let’s 
get at it.” 

The good news was not long in 
spreading ; Miss Gregory had done the 
trick. Through the afternoon, the men 
seemed occupied in finding pretexts 
for strolling past the galley, where 
Miss Gregory, nervous at last, perspired 
before the fire, and Miss Ducane, a 
marvellous vision with her sleeves 
rolled back from her slim arms and a 
new flush in her cheeks, prepared the 
pancakes of her life, the crucial pan- 
cakes of an illustrious career, for her 
famous frying-pan trick. 

Great are the uses of formality. It 
was as though decorum dwelt in the 
white tablecloth and returned with it 
to the saloon in the evening. From 
among the natives forward there had 


asked 





been recruited emergency waiters, 
negroes who had at some time or other 
been house-boys in the service of Euro- 
peans. There was a delay in the 
beginning ; everything cannot run like 
a clock when strong measures are in 
hand ; the men were ready and waiting 
for a quarter of an hour before Miss 
Gregory arrived. 

When she came in at the door, with 
Miss Ducane at her heels, the hum of 
talk ceased as on a signal. Somebody, 
prompted by a forgotten instinct of 
courtliness, rose ; one by one they all 
stood after him, and their eyes testified 
an almost resentful astonishment. Miss 
Gregory was in evening dress. It was 
the most modest evening frock that 
ever left the hands of a famous modiste 

black and plain, with no more than a 
prudish little V- of decolletage. But 
for them, who had seen her only in her 
garb of travel, the flannel jacket, felt 
hat, and short skirt which she imposed 
upon the world, it transformed her. 
It identified her; it was a badge of 
caste ; it set her forth as a citizen of that 
remote and desirable world where 
strength is not violence, where people 
write home and are answered by return 
of post, and everybody goes by his 
right name. She took her place at the 
head of the table, smiling the general 
smile of the hostess, and they waited 
for her to sit before they seated them- 
selves. The Henriqueta’s saloon had 
never witnessed such proceedings since 
she was launched. 

The deck-passenger sat at Miss Gre- 
gory’s left ; he had come as her guest, 
protesting none the less. Miss Ducane 
scowled at the sight of him. 

“Well,” she said, in a clear voice, 
‘since we’re shipwrecked, I suppose 
we're all on a level, niggers and all. It 
isn’t for long anyhow.” 

The deck-passenger looked up with 
an expressionless face. 

“Ah!” he said. “ Your revolver. 
I forgot. You must feel uncomfort- 
able without it. Thanks.” 

He passed it across to her, and for a 
moment she looked as if she were about 
to use it. It lay by her plate while 
dinner lasted, a blot upon the feast. 
Miss Gregory has since placed it on 
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record that of all the dinners she ever 
ate, that was the stiffest. She had the 
conscience of a good hostess ; she did 
her best to talk, to make conversation 
travel, to be amused, to be trivial, to 
sparkle. It was all of no avail; a 
rigidity of demeanour that nothing 
could thaw into festivity governed the 
table ; it was like dining with some very 
ceremonial order of monks. They were 
striving to exalt their manners to the 
level of her evening-gown, and they 
ate and drank and passed each other 
the salt with a sombre magnificence of 
bearing and gesture which was more 
murderous to the social spirit than any 
mere constraint of embarrassment. 

“ And to-morrow night we may all 
be dining together on the mail-boat,” 
remarked Miss Gregory, innocently, at 
one point. 

The deck-passenger laughed. ‘‘ Not 
all of us,” he said. Miss Gregory saw 
that he was looking at Miss Ducane ; 
that lady flushed. 

“Why not?” asked Miss Gregory. 
“T thought you said——” 

He nodded. ‘Oh, I think she’ll be 
here to-morrow,” he said. ‘‘ That part’s 
all right. But ’’—his eye was still on 
Miss Ducane—‘“‘ the Germans know 
this coast rather well. You'll be in 
the first saloon, and I’ll be in the third, 
according to my ticket. And the rest, 
they'll travel second-class. You'll 
see?” 

“ But why ?”” asked Miss Gregory, 
= bit her lip as the question escaped 

er. 

He smiled with slow malice. 
“They've their other passengers to 
think of,” he said. “They’d never 
stand these people.” 

Miss Ducane put her glass down with 
a jolt. She seemed about to speak, 
but restrained herself. The deck- 
passenger returned to the food before 
him with an air of quiet triumph. 

Dinner came to an end at last. Miss 
Gregory was feeling already that 
another ten minutes of it would be 
beyond human endurance. She found 
herself finally on deck again, with the 
swish of water on the reef for company 
and a sense of duty performed to warm 
her. The ship was as still as a hospital] 
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ward ; the people had not yet come out 
of their trance. A noise of laboured 
breathing startled her, and Miss Ducane 
flopped on the deck at her feet. 

“He had to say it,” she was re- 
peating. ‘‘ He had to say it.”’ 

Miss Gregory sat up in haste. . The 
tall girl was weeping ; the sight of it 
was horrible to her—horrible and 
heart-breaking. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” she 
cried. ‘‘ My dear, what’s the matter ?” 

Miss Ducane leaned her forehead on 
the edge of the chair and spoke through 
sobs. 

“Tf it hadn’t been—for that re- 
volver—we’d ha’ had trouble. I—I— 
had to fetch it out. I—I couldn’t help 
it. And I’ve no pockets—an’ where 
else could I carry it ?” 

Miss Gregory had an impulse to 
laugh, but she laid a hand on the bowed 
head. 

“Come,” she said. ‘‘ Thank good- 
ness you had it. It was splendid. It 
was the only thing to save us.” 

“Bub — bub — but,” began Miss 
Ducane. 

“T only wish I had one,” said Miss 
Gregory. “I’ll have to see about it 
when I get ashore.” 

“You've got pockets,” said Miss 
Ducane. 

Miss Gregory smiled over her head. 
“ They’re not big enough,” she said. 
“ Not nearly big enough.” 

Miss Ducane sat up and wiped her 
eyes, frankly and without pretence, on 
her sleeve. 

“ Well,” she said, “if you don’t tell 
the truth, nobody does. I’m a fool, 
after all; I don’t seem to grow out of 
it, but I’ve got my modesty like other 
people. That’s what that feller was 
hitting at, at dinner time.”’ 

Miss Gregory made soft noises of con- 
solation and support. 

“ And it’s true enough I’ll have to go 
second-class on the mail-boat,” said 
Miss Ducane. “I know that well 


’ 


enough. But there’s one thing you 
can’t go back from, Miss Gregory. We 
was introduced, and you gave me your 
card.” 

“‘T did,” said Miss Gregory. 
you lost it ? 


“ Have 
Do you want another ? ”’ 
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Ducane _ uttered 
* Lost it. 


“Lost it.’ Miss 
a short bark of laughter. 


Not me. I’ve got it safe enough— 
safe as a bank.” 
“Where ?”’ asked Miss Gregory, 


with some curiosity. 

“In my stock—— 
stopped short. 

There was no help for it ; Miss Gre- 
gory had to laugh ; the girl’s involun- 
tary movement of the hand had be- 
trayed her. She sat motionless till 
Miss Gregory was silent again. 

“Well, it’s safe, anyhow,” she said 
then. “‘I won’t lose it. It’ll remind me 
I met a lady and was friends with her.”’ 

Miss Gregory was touched. She was 
not given to easy emotions, but she 
leaned forward now. 

“It has my address on it, too,’’ she 
said ; ‘‘ and I always answer letters.”’ 
The girl’s brow was close to her face, 
and she kissed it. 

Miss Ducane sat still for a space of 
seconds, then rose to her feet. She was 


” 


Miss Ducane 


TO 
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very straight and slender in the moon- 
light ; a quality of austerity seemed to 
enhance the lines of her tall figure. 

“Tf anybody tries to kiss me after 
this,” she said thoughtfully, “ God help 
him.” 

She did not wait to explain, but went 
away forthwith. She glided into the 
darkness of the companion like a tall 
ghost. 

Miss Gregory’s diary, of the following 
day’s date, testifies thus : 

“Tt is pleasant to get a warm bath 
again, but the German cooking tries 
one hard at times. Miss Ducane was 
hailed on arriving on board by an 
acquaintance in the third-class; | 
notice she cuts her dead. My friend, 
the deck-passenger, who remains name- 
less, has dropped his acquaintance with 
me. What a hermit he would have 
made in an age better suited to his 
principles than this. Memorandum: 
To have a pistol-pocket arranged in my 
tweed skirt.” 


A BLUEBOTTLE. 


LUEBOTTLE, avaunt ! 
B Drive me not insane 
With your cheery chaunt, 
Charging up the pane, 
Whirring and vibrating 
Like an aeroplane. 


If I crushed you flat, 
Spread your sprightliness 
Piecemeal on the mat, 
You’d make such a mess. 
Yes, that squashing business 
Irks me, I confess. 


Don’t you feel the heat ? 
Does it make your head, 
Not to say your feet, 
Glow like molten lead ? 
Don’t you join with me in 
Wishing you were dead ? 
Now—ouiside, old chap ! 
I have borne enough. 


Take a friendly flap. 


What ! must I be rough ? 


Tut ! tut ! 


Squashed | 


Dear, dear ! 


I thought you tougher stuff. 





JESSIE POPE 
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ILLY ADAIR looked in the glass 
B with melancholy satisfaction, for 
he felt that in the troublous days 
before him he might never be so well- 
dressed again. He had taken pains 
with himself, and his “‘ vile body ”’ had 
responded nobly. Clothes, tie, boots, 
hair, gloves, moustache, were all just 
what they ought to be. There was one 
crumpled rose leaf in the situation, but 
the “crumple” in it was so dispro- 
portionate that it threatened to over- 
whelm everything else. When he said 
“ good-bye” to Bessie Cortelyou, he 
would probably have to kneel or sit 
down ; and he was wearing his Park 
trousers—trousers which, unlike him- 
self, had never been sat on. 
After all, was Bessie worthy of such 
a sacrifice ? In his heart, he knew that 
she was, and he did not repine. Soon, 
When his present life had become a 
dream, he would be able to laugh at it. 
His intention, after he had reluctantly 
acquainted Bessie Cortelyou with the 
fact that she was the one girl in the 
world to whom he could have done 
Justice, was to emigrate, go down in the 
social scale into a world where trousers 
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were known as “ pants,” and perhaps 
come up again some day to meet his 
creditors with words of sweet forgive- 
ness. 

Yes, his creditors were greatly to 
blame. If he had not been so con- 
fiding, he could never have run into 
debt. They had assured him that for 
his uncle’s heir to pay “‘ ready money ”’ 
was an insult which they could not 
brook. They seemed so pained, that 
Billy apologised. That was before his 
uncle married again, before those jolly 
laughing little beggars, the twins, came. 
The creditors came almost as quickly 
as the twins who had cut Billy out of the 
succession. 

Billy explained the situation and 
apologised to his creditors, who were 
even more pained than before, and 
writted him. When he offered to fight 
them, they threatened to “ summons ” 
him. A more illogical set of men, 
Billy had never met. They lacked 
humour to a deplorable degree. 

Billy turned from the glass, and once 
more took up Bessie Cortelyou’s note 
asking him to call at four. Two 
evenings before, at Mrs. Sommerville’s 
dance, he had confided to her as a pro- 
found secret his intention to “ chuck 
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things,” and, in his preoccupation, had 
not seen her momentary pallor. Then, 
she chatted gaily about his future, and 
told him to “catch the wild goat by 
the hair,’”’ as Tennyson puts it. 

Billy declined to do amateur goat- 
catching on any terms. “ Such ignor- 
ant beggars, those poets,” he said 
scornfully. ‘‘ Don’t believe Tennyson 
ever tackled a real goat in his life; I 
have.” 

“What happened ? ” 

“ The goat won—in a canter.” 

The girl, tall, dark, exquisitely 
beautiful in body and soul, smiled a 
little. ‘‘ I thought you didn’t care for 
money, were the one person who never 
bothered about it. People tell me that 
you actually go to see those twins and 
play with them.” 

Billy blushed to the roots of his fair 
hair. ‘‘ They’re such jolly little beg- 
gars; they don’t know how they’ve 
knifed me,” he said shamefacedly. 

“ There’s one way out of it. 
very good looking, you know.” 

“D’you mean ——!”’ 

“Yes, you must marry 
Billy.” 

“T’d rather tackle that goat,” said 
Billy abruptly. ‘“‘ You wouldn’t have 
dared to say that to me if your beastly 
money hadn’t soured you.” 

“Ts it so—so very beastly ?”’ she 
asked softly. 

“The only words with which to 
describe its beastliness are not fit for 
your ears. Let me take you back to 
your mother.”’ 

“ But you mis——”’ 

“Your mother’s looking a bit tired.” 
Billy’s stiffness increased, for, knowing 
himself to be an ass all the while, he 
loathed Bessie’s money. At times, he 
had a wild longing to see her in a pink 
cotton frock. Her supple body would 
look so much more beautiful in the 
sweet simplicity of a cotton frock. 
Like many men, he was unaware that 
simplicity is the most expensive form 
of art. 

He groaned as he went home, for the 
only music which rang in his ears was 
that of Bessie’s voice and not that of 
the violins. “I’ve got to take my 
med’cine like a man,” he said, as he 
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hurled himself into bed; “and it’s 
pretending I 


no use like it, for I 
don’t.” 

But what could he do? He hada 
couple of hundreds a year, and owed 
at least four thousand—not an ex- 
travagant amount when one considered 
the prospects on which he had been 
brought up. The prospects, however, 
had vanished into thin air, and, unless 
things mended, Billy himself would be- 
come as thin as the most attenuated 
form of atmosphere known to scientists. 
The situation, too, was so common- 
place. And yet that did not render it 
any easier for him to bear. The one 
thing it taught Billy was that the com- 
monplacedness of an experience does 
not cause it to be any pleasanter to 
one particular individual because it 
has made the rest of the world uncom- 
fortable. 

Those confounded twins! And yet 
the chubby little beggars delighted in 
him. He found himself sleepily re- 
gretting even the twins. Perhaps 
Bessie would take his place with them. 
All the good things of the world were 
her due ; he would throw in the twins 
as a parting offering, and go forth into 
the world as a modern swashbuckler. 
Billy did not in the least know how to 
define a swashbuckler ; but it did occur 
to him that it would afford him a 
certain amount of satisfaction to 
‘“‘swashbuckle’”” one Mr. Aaron Mel- 
chior who had bought up all his 
debts, and was now tearing his greasy 
hair with rage at the thought of 
losing money on the nefarious invest- 
ment. 

Before he went to sleep, Billy te- 
solved that he would face the situation 
like a man, make his call on Bessie 
Cortelyou, and then depart for that 
New World which is so much older 
than ours—that new world which, in 
all probability, would swallow him 
up, and, like Oliver Twist, ask for 
more. 

But as he lay there in the gloom, 
Bessie’s eyes gazed sweetly into his, her 
voice thrilled him to the heart. It was 
only by pulling the bedclothes over his 
head that he was able to goto sleep 
at all. 
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Il. “Please put me on to 42097 

When she came to the telephone, Gerard,” said Bessie, after she had 
the parrot sleepily cocked his eye at rung up. 

Bessie Cortelyou. He was a dirty- ““Whaffor ?”” asked the parrot. 


“Two evenings before . . . he had confided to her his intention to ‘chuca tings.’ ' 


grey bird, with here and there a splash 
re What looked like red ink. Very wahter. God blesh my soul.” 
requently, his language was as strong Bessie looked at the parrot re- 


“Wansh a glarsh of branny and 


as his beak. 


provingly. ‘‘ How can ycu expect any- 
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one to bless your soul or any other part 
of you if you ask for brandy and water 
at this hour of the morning ?”’ 

“ Wansh fe 

“Well, you can’t have it.” 
again turned to the telephone. 
you Mr. Melchior ? ” 

“ Wansh i 

“Do be quiet. I can’t think why 
papa will insist on keeping you so close 
to the telephone-——Are you Mr. Mel- 
chior ?”’ 

The parrot preserved a sulky silence. 
“Yes, I will pay all Mr. Adair’s debts 
if you will call at three this afternoon,” 
said Bessie. 

“Mishter Adair’s debts. Call this 
afternoon. God blesh my _ soul,” 
sleepily muttered the parrot. 

“How much ? Four thousand three 
hundred and seventy-nine pounds, nine 
shillings and fourpence. Thank you. 
Yes, I will have the cheque ready when 
you bring me the receipt.” 

“Nine shillingsh and fourpence,”’ 
chorused the parrot, waking up again. 
‘“Wansh 4297 Gerard.” He climbed 
up on Bessie’s finger, as she sat at the 
telephone, and affectionately rubbed his 
beak against her pretty face. 

“ Billy’s a dear, but he mustn’t 
know who did it,’”’ said Bessie, as she 
rumpled the feathers on the telephone 
bird’s bad grey head. 

“ Billy’s a dear,” said the parrot, 
tweaking Bessie’s hair. ‘‘ Wansh a 
glarsh “f 

Bessie put him back on his perch. 
‘“ If you’re very good you shall have a 
lump of sugar.” 

Mr. Melchior appeared at the Cortel- 
you mansion with suspicious punctu- 
ality. There was a satisfied look on his 
thin features, he carried a black bag 
bulging with bills. His venture had 
been successful after, all, and in his 
heart of hearts he was sorry that he 
had not allowed Billy to double his 
indebtedness to him. Miss Cortelyou 
was very rich; another four thousand 
pounds would make but little difference 
to her. In his perplexity, he paused 
outside the house. Why had he been 
in such a hurry to get his money back ? 
A little more rope, and then! He 
wiped his brow irresolutely. Of course, 
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the girl loved Billy, or she would not 
dream of paying off his debts. 

A bright idea occurred to him. 
Women knew little of business—es. 
pecially fashionable women—and he 
could attribute all the blame to the 
telephone. Miss Cortelyou had no 
witnesses, there was nothing in writing. 
She had misunderstood the amount, 
that was all. Should she express in- 
credulity, he would affect a husky 
indistinctness of speech which would 
lend a ring of truth to the story. 

Mr. Melchior grinned sardonically, 
again wiped his greasy face with his 
greasy handkerchief, and put it back 
in the crown of his greasy old hat. 
His ring at the bell indicated all the 
modest self-assertion of a creditor who 
will not be denied. 

“Strike me pink if it ain’t old 
Melchior,” said the surprised footman 
who opened the door. ‘ You haven't 
any of my paper ? ” he asked anxiously. 

“T’m here at your mistress’s re- 
quest,”’ said Melchior, with arrogant 
emphasis. ‘‘I have some of your 
paper, young man, but if you behave 
yourself, I won’t make you lose your 
place by asking for what you owe me.” 

“The personal old vulcher!” mur- 
mured the footman, under his breath. 
“T’d like to m 

“Ves, I know,” said Melchior signifi- 
cantly ; ‘“ but if you keep me waiting 
another moment, I’ll show you up. 
Miss Cortelyou said she’d see me in the 
telephone room.” 

The abashed footman humbly led 
the way, at the same time regretting 
that a misplacedly sensitive public 
opinion might perhaps resent the 
untimely taking off of a money-lender. 

But the parrot, who cared nothing 
for public opinion, did not like Mr. 
Melchior, and so vigorously devoted 
claws and beak to the expression of 
his sentiments that the terrified money- 
lender called aloud for aid. 

Fortunately for him, at this juncture 
Bessie Cortelyou entered the room and 
hastily extracted the bird from Mr. 
Melchior’s grey beard. “ That blessed 
old parrot seemed to think he wanted 
a bit to line his perch with,” the foot- 
man delightedly explained to the 
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Servants’ Hall a little later. “‘ And 
when Miss Bessie told him to say he 
was sorry, he blew a bit of that old 
shark’s beard out of his beak and said : 
‘Say it to-morrow, I’m busy.’ ” ; 

As the bird hung upside down on its 
perch and addressed unfriendly re- 
marks to him with a venom which 
appeared to gather added force from 
its inverted position, the quaking Mr. 
Melchior regarded it with malevolent 
suspicion. é 

“You have brought the receipt with 
you ?” asked Bessie, as Mr. Melchior 
produced his formidable bundle of 
documents. 

Mr. Melchior affected to feel uncer- 
tainly in his pocket, and at last pro- 
duced a scrap of dirty blue paper. 
“T’d like to see the cheque first,” he 
said offensively. 

“Not until I verify Mr. Adair’s 
acceptances and have calculated the 
amount of interest due on them at 5 
per cent.,” said Miss Cortelyou com- 
posedly. 

“Tt won’t make any difference,” 
Mr. Melchior hastened to assure her. 
“T’ve already calculated it at 40 per 
cent., and the amount works out at 
eight thousand three hundred and 
seventy-nine pounds, nine shillings and 
fourpence in settlement of all claims. 
If you don’t pay it, I’ll put Mr. Adair 
in quod.” 

“In where ?”’ hastily asked Bessie. 

“Holloway gaol, where the suffra- 
gettes go to,” said Mr. Melchior. 

Bessie hastily ran her eyes over the 
amounts of the I.0.U.’s and made a 
few calculations. ‘‘ This is nearly 
double what you asked me,” she said 
severely. ‘‘ How do you account for 
this, Mr. Melchior ? ” 

“The price has gone up since your 
bird flew at me,” said Mr. Melchior, 
but he did not look her in the face. 


Ill. 


Unfortunately for Mr. Melchior, he 
had made a mistake. He realised this 
when Miss Cortelyou handed him back 
the documents and said with icy 
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severity that she had changed her 
mind. 

“ But you’ve no right to change your 
mind,” agitatedly declared Mr. Mel- 
chior. ‘Look at the trouble you’ve 
given me.” 

“It is nothing to the trouble you have 
given yourself,” Bessie retorted. “I 
am a woman of business, Mr. Melchior, 
and made you an offer which you 
accepted. Now you are trying to 
swindle me, and I won’t be swindled. 
Good afternoon.” 

“The trouble you’ve given me,’ 
repeated Mr. Melchior. 

Bessie reluctantly handed him half- 
a-crown. 

“What’s that for?” asked the 
astonished Mr. Melchior. 

“For your trouble.” 

Mr. Melchior, from mere force of 
habit, pouched the half-crown. “ Mr. 
Adair will give me more than this when 
I tell him who offered to pay his debts.”’ 
He gathered up his papers, and affected 
to look round for his hat. 

“ But you will not tell him,” said 
Bessie, with the utmost composure. 

“Why not?” By this time, Mr. 
Melchior had discovered his hat lying 
under the table. 

“ Because, although I am a young 
woman and you are an old man, if you 
were to do so I should feel it my painful 
duty to horsewhip you and explain to 
everyone the reason why.” 

“So unladylike!” Mr. Melchicr 
spread the palms of his hands upwards 
in holy horror. ‘“ You wouldn’t be 
so unladylike, my dear. Come, I’ll tell 
you what I'll do. I'll knock off a 
hundred pounds. We’ll call it eight 
thousand two hundred and seventy-nine 
pounds, nine shillings and fourpence.”’ 

“T am not your ‘dear,’ and I will 
not call it anything of the sort. Four 
thousand two hundred and seventy- 
nine pounds : 

“Three hundred and sevcnty-nine,”’ 
the old man wrung his hands. 

“Two hundred,” said Bessie firmly. 
“‘ T have deducted a hundred on account 
of your greediness.” 

Mr. Melchior looked at her tearfully. 
He appeared to be working out a 
problem. 


’ 











“Well ?””’ asked Bessie. ‘“‘ What is 
Sts 

“You don’t look so very strong,” 
murmured Mr. Melchior. 

“T can assure you that I am very 
strong indeed. It may please you to 
know that I have just finished a course 
of Sandow’s exercises.” 

Mr. Melchior brightened up. “ I’ve 
heard that it takes the rest of your life 
to get over the tired feeling,” he said 
hopefully. 

“On the contrary. You are quite 
misinformed. But why do you ask ?” 

“Tl take the horse-whipping and 
keep that hundred pounds,” Mr. Mel- 
chior declared, with sorrowing em- 
phasis. “I can’t say any fairer than 
that.” 

In spite of her anger, Bessie laughed 
at the greedy old man. “I'll let you 
off the horse-whipping.” 

She sat down again and wrote out 
the cheque. ‘‘ Now, Mr. Melchior, the 
TawU.’s.” 

Mr. Melchior reluctantly produced 
Billy Adair’s I.0.U.’s. “‘ The cheque !”’ 
he said eagerly. “‘ The cheque, my 
dear. The cheque.” 

“You have forgotten to return me 
that half-crown.” 

Mr. Melchior looked at her. “So I 
had. Such a woman of business! ”’ he 
said admiringly. 

He was in the very act of handing her 
the half-crown, when the door opened 
suddenly and the footman announced 
Mr. Adair. 

Billy halted in amazement on the 
threshold, for the countenance of Mr, 
Melchior was well known to him. His 
face was very pale and he wore black. 
“T hope I don’t intrude,” he said, then 
caught sight of his own name written 
at the foot of one of the I.0.U.’s. 

The next moment he had seized Mr. 
Melchior by his lean and scraggy throat, 
and shook him until his false teeth 
rattled. ‘‘ You scoundrel!” he said 
with repressed fury. “You hoary 
scoundrel, to dare to come here and 
trade upon this lady’s good nature. 
If you weren’t an old man, I'd kill 
you.” 

Bessie’s hand upon his arm forced 
him to relax his grip. He flung the 
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unhappy Mr. Melchior into an arm- 
chair, and turned to face her. 

“Have the goodness to take a chair 
for a few moments,’’ she said sweetly. 
“Never mind your Park trousers. 
Don’t you see I am very busy.” 

Billy bowed, and, with a look at Mr. 
Melchior which made him cling tightly 
to the arms of the chair, subsided on a 
distant sofa. 

He saw Bessie turn to Melchior. 
‘Here it is, Mr. Melchior.” She ex- 
tended her hand with a strip of pink 
paper in it. ‘‘ Here is the cheque. I 
have all the bills. Now I want my 
half-crown.” 

“TI dropped it on the carpet,” Mel- 
chior protested. 

“T am sorry to contradict you, but 
I saw you slip it back into your pocket,” 
said Bessie. ‘‘ Have the goodness to 
return it to me at once.” 

With a supreme effort Melchior dug 
the half-crown out of his trousers 
pocket and handed it to her. Then he 
picked up his hat and shuffled to the 
door. ‘‘ You said I was trading on 
her good nature,’ he said, darkly 
glaring at Billy. “ Her good nature! 
Why, she’s done me out of four thou- 
sand pounds! I - 

Billy got up in a hurry and Mr. 
Melchior let himself out with a celerity 
which considering his years was per- 
fectly amazing. They heard him saying 
things to the unhappy footman in the 
hall. 

Bessie turned to Billy. “‘ You want 
to know what it is all about ? If you 
hadn’t been half an hour before your 
time, Billy, you would have known 
nothing about it. But what’s the 
matter ? You're in black.” 

Billy turned sadly to her. 
twins!” 

‘“‘What’s happened to them?” | 

‘Dead! Both of ’em. Poor little 
motherless shavers!” He _ gulped 
down something in his throat, and 
groped for his hat. ‘“‘ My uncle’s sent 
for me. I’m not going away. Thank 
you for your—your generosity. It— 
it shames me. Had things been other- 
wise, I would have made that old 
scoundrel take back the bills.” 

As he moved to the door, Bessie took 
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hisoutstretched hand. “Are you going 
to leave me like this, Billy ?”’ 

Billy hesitated. 

“ Billy’s a dear,” said the parrot, 
with such an accurate imitation of 
Bessie’s voice that she turned crimson, 
and the next moment was sobbing in 
Billy’s arms. 

“Billy’s a dear !—a dear !—a dear ! ”’ 
triumphantly chanted the telephone 
bird. 
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Billy turned to the parrot and let 
him nip his finger. ‘‘ When you die,” 
he said with the air of one making a 
solemn vow, “‘you shall be stuffed with 
gold.” 

“Wansh a glarsh of branny and 
wahter,” chanted the parrot. “ Billy’s 
a—” 

“Yes, yes ; but you oughtn’t to have 
let him know I said it,’”’ declared Bessie, 
as the parrot climbed to her shoulder. 


THE WIDOW’S MITES. 


’D like to see another clause 
] Appended to the Litany :— 
“ Deliver us from children (pause) ! ’ 
Last June I came to Brittany. 


My doctor ordered *‘ thorough rest ” 
And change of diet (one for me) 

At some nice “‘ plage in France ”’: I’m blest 
If ‘‘ resting ’’ hasn’t done for me. 


Instead of a nice quiet “ trou,” 
With nobody to badger me, 

I found the man had sent me to 
An infantile menagerie. 


Uncertain rumours hinted that 
An Irish widow (32) ’d 

Hired half the hotel as a flat— 
Her children proved a certitude. 


My woes begin at 8 o'clock. 
As I prepare to dabble in 

My rubber tub, I hear a knock- 
And have a howling rabble in. 


One sportsman will employ my new 
Portmanteau as a ship upon 

My tub, and when he gets wet through, 
Will use my bed to drip upon. 


And so on, up till bedtime, when 

[ stumble homeward, limping, wet, 
Beshepherding a flock of ten 

Small children with a shrimping-net. 


Their mother (a sarcastic wag 
Asked if she thought of hiring me 

As ‘‘ Mother’s Help ”’ or gen’ral fag) 
Does hope they are not tiring me. 


And ever since—I’ve “ stood ”’ a week 
And four months odd—that silly as 
Has called me (dash his cheek) 
‘‘ Old Grandpapafamilias.”’ 


A month was all I meant to stay ; 
With kids—I judged a week enough ; 
With kids like these—I judged a day 
(Although their mother’s “ chic ’’ enough). 





You'll very likely ask : “Then why 
On earth are you still tarrying ? ”’ 


By doctor’s orders. 


(By-the-by, 


I shortly think of marrying.) 





R. E. W. CuHary. 
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OPEN SPACES ON 
THE MAP. 








SOME HINTS TO AMBITIOUS EXPLORERS. 


BY DILLON WALLACE. 


in commenting upon the recent 

discovery of the North Pole and 

the near approach to the South Pole, 
have stated that the remaining un- 
explored areas of the earth’s surface 
are comparatively insignificant and of 
small extent, and that little is left to 
tempt explorers into the field. True it 
is that tragedy, romance, mystery, and 
a seeming impossibility of attainment 
have surrounded the North Polar quest 
with peculiar interest. Thus attention 
was centred upon the North Pole as the 
one important unknown spot to be ex- 
plored in all the earth, until it was for- 
gotten that there were other extensive 
unexplored regions compared with 
which the Pole, from a utilitarian, if 
not from ‘a scientific, standpoint, was 
of secondary importance. Over all 
these the glamour of mystery broods, 
and it cannot be questioned that they 
are rich in possibilities for ethnic, 
geographic, geologic, or other scientific 
research of immense interest to 
humanity. 

Let us survey the situation in a most 
general way, subdividing it for con- 
venience under the following heads : 

I. The Arctic Ocean. 

(a) Results of the last North Polar 
Expedition. 

(6) What remains to be explored, 
irrespective of already discovered 
islands. 

II. Islands of the Arctic and Sub-Arctic 
regions. 
III, Unexplored continental Arctic and 

Sub-Arctic areas. 

IV. The Antarctic Regions. 

(a) Results of the last British 

Antarctic Expedition. 


(6) What remains to be explored in 
the Antarctic. 
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V. Unknown Asia. 

VI. Unknown Africa. 
VII. Unknown South America. 
VIII. Other Unknown Regions. 


I. 
PEARY AND THE NORTH POLE. 


The Arctic Ocean occupies that great 
basis enclosed by the northern boun- 
daries of the American, European, and 
Asiatic Continents. A large proportion 
of its surface is covered by a mass of 
shifting ice of enormous thickness. 
Within this frozen sea lies the North 
Pole, the goal for which so many ex- 
plorers have striven, and which Mr. 
Peary succeeded in reaching, after a 
lifetime of effort, on April gth, 1go9. 

Without disparaging in the least Mr. 
Peary’s remarkable journey from Cape 
Columbia to the Boreal Centre and 
back again to Cape Columbia, as de- 
scribed by him, we may say, without 
fear of contradiction, that its results 
from a scientific standpoint were small. 
It was a dash, pure and simple, for the 
Pole. The existing physical conditions 
and need of haste precluded material 
scientific observations beyond those 
necessary to ascertain the position of 
the sledging party. A pioneer trail 
was made over shifting ice, and in a 
few hours obliterated for ever. The 
results of the journey were rather 
negative than positive. No land was 
seen. It is to be presumed that had 
there been land, hills or promontories 
upon it would have risen to an altitude 
of at least one hundred and fifty feet 
above the ice-covered sea, and such 
hills would have been visible to the 
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432 THE 
observer upon the ice level at a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles on either side of 
the sledge route. Therefore Mr. Peary 
demonstrated that in a path thirty 
miles in width from Cape Columbia to 
the Pole there is no land. He also 
verified his already expressed opinion 
that the Pole itself lies in the midst of 
a frozen sea. This, then, was the 
extent of the geographical knowledge 
obtained by the expedition. 

From a sentimental and _ patriotic 
standpoint, however, much more was 
accomplished. A great race was won 
for the United States, and, to the 
honour of that country, the Stars and 
Stripes was the first flag to float over 
the northern pinnacle of the earth. 
The civilised nations of the world have 
contended with each other for this 
honour for generations at a lavish 
expenditure of human life and money. 
It was a great sporting event, and Mr. 
Peary won it. The expedition had one 
additional result that should not be 
overlooked. Hollow-earth and other 
fanciful theories of dreamers and ima- 
ginative persons were for ever ex- 
ploded. 

What now remains of the Arctic Ocean 
to be explored ? Turning to the map 
we may fill in upon the open spaces a 
strip thirty miles in width extending 
from Cape Columbia, at the north of 
Grant Land, the highest extremity of 
Ellesmere Island, to the Pole, and a 
circular space thirty miles in diameter 
with the Pole as its centre. It will be 
seen that this is a very small area indeed 
as compared with the unknown Arctic 
Ocean as a whole. Practically all of 
that vast expanse of ocean lying be- 
tween the meridians of 80° W. and 
180° W., the Pole and the seventy- 
second parallel, leaving out of con- 
sideration the islands south-west of 
Grant Land, is absolutely unexplored 
and unknown ; and of the remainder, 
less than half has been explored at all, 
and that very superficially. 

What may lie within this area it is, 
of course, impossible to surmise. It 
may be simply an ice-covered sea and 
it may contain extensive land areas. 
In the year 1850, Captain Collinson, 
commanding a Franklin search ex- 
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pedition, reported having sighted land 
two degrees due north of Point Barrow, 
Alaska. He did not visit this land. 
however, and it has never been visited 
or investigated since. What its extent 
may be, and whether inhabited or not, 
whether it was a mirage or a bank of 
mist that Captain Collinson saw, no 
man knows. It is highly probable, how- 
ever, that he actually saw land and 
that other lands lie beyond. 

Here, then, are doubtless hidden 
many geographical secrets worthy the 
efforts of adventurous investigators. 
But it must be remembered that geo- 
graphical secrets are not the only secrets 
held by the Arctic Ocean, the ferreting 
out of which will tend to the world’s 
advantage and advancement. The 
tides, the currents, meteorological and 
other scientific observations in this 
region are certain to result in dis- 


coveries of importance and utility. 


IT. 


THE ARCTIC AND SUB-ARCTIC REGIONS. 


Amongst the islands of the Arctic and 
Sub-Arctic regions there still remains a 
vast amount of geographical exploratory 
work to be done. For example, Baffin 
Island, the second largest island in the 
world, if we classify Australia as a 
continent, has hardly been investigated 
at all, though lying partly in the North 
Temperate Zone. The west coast of 
this island, between the sixty-sixth and 
seventy-second parallels, has never been 
outlined, save the hundred miles or so 
between the Gifford River and Cape 
Hallowell. This short bit of coast line, 
on the northern shore of Fury and 
Hecla Strait, was explored by Parry in 
1822. Of the interior of the island we 
know nothing whatever, save that the 
Eskimos report two very large lakes, 
lying presumably between the sixty- 
fourth and sixty-sixth parallels. But 
no interior explorations of Baffin Island 
have been made, and the same holds 
true of all that extensive group of 
islands lying between Greenland and 
longitude 125° W., and north of the 
sixty-second parallel of latitude, ex- 
cepting only the northern interior of 
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Ellesmere Island and a very few other 
areas of insignificant extent. 

From an ethnic point of view here is 
arich territory for investigation. While 
it is probable representatives of nearly 
all the tribes of Eskimos inhabiting 
these islands have been met with by 
white men, save certain ones on Vic- 
toria Island, scientific ethnic research 
here has been most incomplete and 
insufficient. There is much to _ be 
learned of the early migration, which 
might be traced through the discovery 
of ancient dwelling places, where articles 
of household use and the chase would 
be found which would furnish ad- 
ditional links of evidence pointing to 
the origin of the people. 

Here, too, systematic research in the 
earth’s magnetism and other natural 
phenomena will yield results as nowhere 
else, and of these we are only beginning 
to get an insight and to profit by what 
has been learned. 

But more than anything else, per- 
haps, geological investigations in the 
Sub-Arctic and Arctic islands will be 
bound to bring valuable results. Who 


knows what hidden stores of precious 


and useful metals are held by these ice- 
bound islands? Nature usually dis- 
tributes her bounties pretty evenly, 
and it is in the barren, unproductive 
regions that her richest stores 
minerals are found. Once these islands 
supported a tropical verdure, and it has 
been demonstrated that some of them 
contain extensive coal beds. And here, 
too, we may hope to find the key to the 
enigma of the one-time glacial periods 
in lower latitudes. 


Ill. 
LABRADOR AND ALASKA 


In Arctic and Sub-Arctic continental 
lands we find large areas from Labrador 
to Alaska on the American Continent, 
and also in northern Siberia, unexplored 
or only superficially explored. From 
the point of utility, I personally believe 
,that the early exploration of our North 
)American Sub-Arctic regions is of the 
frst importance. Though it is not to 
be hoped that the short-sighted critics 
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of Sub-Arctic exploration will appre- 
ciate the utility of it until the resources 
of these regions are developed, still I 
have no doubt the day will come when 
it will be wondered that any ever 
criticised such exploration or doubted 
its necessity. 

Labrador is some day to be to the 
East, as a mineral producing country, 
what Alaska now is to the West. 
Yet a comparatively small amount of 
even pioneer exploration has ever been 
done in Labrador. In the north-west 
arm of the peninsula alone is a single 
area of one hundred and ten thousand 
square miles never penetrated by white 
men, and wholly unknown. My own 
work in Labrador was as a trail blazed 
and purely pioneer in_ character. 
Largely on the strength of information 
which I gathered, I am informed that 
during the present year a prospecting 
expedition, equipped for a two years’ 
scientific and systematic search for 
minerals, will enter the peninsula. 

The Canadian territory west 
Hudson Bay is destined to be, at some 
future time, one of the greatest mineral 
producing regions of the world, and | 
should not be astonished if within the 
next decade the wheatfields of western 
Canada reach far into now uwunex- 
plored territory, and well toward the 
Arctic Circle, for it is by no means 
void of agricultural possibilities. Yet 
a large part of this northern Canadian 
territory, extending from Hudson Bay 
to Alaska, remains still an open space 
on the map. 

The gold rush to the Yukon and the 
Klondike has done much for the exploi- 
tation of Alaska, but the peninsula still 
holds many secrets for the adventurous 
explorer to unveil. 


of 


IV. 
CAPTAIN SCOTT AND SHACKLETON. 


The Antarctic region silent, dead, 
desolate beyond the power of imagina- 
tion to picture, beset by ponderous 
masses of ice, swept even in the 
summer months by frost-laden winds 
and furious snow storms, has received 
but scant attention from explorers. 
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Though sea life and sea birds are 
numerous, no living animal is known to 
exist on land south of Cape Horn, not 
even a winged insect. Vegetation, too, 
is so meagre that only mosses and 
lichens of the lowest form are found. 
Extensive as are the land areas at the 
southern end of the earth, probably 
not one percentum of them is free from 
ice even at the most favourable season 
of the year. How great these land 
areas are is uncertain. Some con- 
tended that here lay a great unknown 
continent, others disputed its exist- 
ence, until Lieutenant Shackleton, 
commanding the last British Antarctic 
Expedition, penetrated in 1909 to 
88° 23’ S. latitude, and settled the 
dispute by the discovery of land of 
continental proportions. 

From a scientific point of view this 
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expedition was rich in results. The 
South Magnetic Pole was located at 
latitude 72° 25’ S. and longitude 154° E. 
Mount Erebus was ascended, and obser- 
vations of value made at the mouth of 
the crater. Signs of a decrease in 
glaciation were observed, tending to 
show that the Antarctic climate 1s 
moderating. Penetrating to within 
ninety-seven nautical miles of the Pole, 
it was found that the southern geo- 
graphical centre of the earth doubtless 
lies on a plateau at an altitude of 
between ten and eleven thousand feet 
above the sea. Many lofty mountains 
and eight distinct ranges were dis- 
covered. Coal measures were found in 
limestone, showing that this most deso- 
late icebound region in all the earth 
once supported a tropical forest. A 
valuable geological collection was made, 

















and a complete meteorological record 
kept. These are some of the results 
of this expedition, so replete in geo- 
graphical and other scientific know- 
ledge gained. 

With all this wonderful achievement, 
added to what has gone before, the 
great expanse of unexplored territory 
in the Antarctic has hardly been 
perceptibly reduced. Aside from the 
Shetland Islands and the narrow area 
lying between 150° and 180° E. longi- 
tude, and extending southward to 
Shackleton’s latitude, 88° 23’—this 
latter strip the scene of the explora- 
tions of both Scott and Shackleton— 
we know very little indeed of the 
Antarctic region. Bleak and desolate 
as it is, sooner or later its secrets will 
be learned, for man must know even 
the most forbidding and remote corners 
of his earth. Who can tell what stores 
of coal and mineral Nature has held in 
reserve here for the time when they 
will be needed ? And when we need 
them we shall learn how to obtain 
them. Here, too, as in the Arctic, we 
may learn, by properly conducted in- 
vestigations, many things relative to 
the earth’s physical phenomena that 
may not be learned anywhere else on 
the globe. 


V. 
WORK TO DO IN CHINA. 


Turning now to the Old World, and 
to Asia first, we find many open spaces 
on the map. Outlying districts of 
China, many thousands of square miles 
in extent, are a closed book to modern 
scientists. That they contain much of 
Interest and value from archeological 
and anthropological standpoints goes 
without saying, irrespective of the 
Importance and _ desirability of 
mapping them geographically and 
geologically. : 

Excepting only Yucatan and Egypt, 
Chinese civilisation is perhaps the 
oldest in the world. Emigrating 
Turanians, entering China previous to 


the year 3,000 B.c., pushed out the 
aboriginal inhabitants, 


took possession 
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of the land, and laid the foundations of 
institutions and a civilisation enduring 
to the present day. Who knows but 
our North American Indians and 
Eskimos had their origin in this same 
period of emigration ? They are of the 
Turanian race, and the Eskimos 
apparently of that branch now occupy- 
ing China. 

Two hundred odd years before Christ 
that most remarkable work of man, 
the great Chinese wall, was built. 
Fifteen hundred miles in _ length, 
twenty-five feet thick at its base, and 
from fifteen to thirty feet high, with 
now and again towers forty feet in 
height, it is one of the most stupendous 
works ever undertaken. It has been 
estimated that the labour and material 
utilised in its construction would be 
sufficient to build one hundred thousand 
miles of modern railway, or enough to 
circle the globe four times. The mas- 
sive masonry—the cut stones, the 
bricks, the imperishable cement used 
in its construction—-hint at the indus- 
trial development that had been made 
here even in that far remote period. 
What secrets of hurnan origin and 
development might not systematic 
exploration and research in the Chinese 
Hinterland reveal ? Vague and mysteri- 
ous lay ancient Cathay in the distant 
haze of its seclusion, until little more 
than a half century ago ; and there is 
much, very much, of the history of its 
mystic but romantic past for the 
world still to learn. Pioneer geo- 
graphical exploration must lead the 
way, and there is a vast amount of 
exploratory work to be done, not only 
in the Himalayan Plateau—in Tibet 
and Chinese Turkestan—but in Central 
and Northern China and in Man- 
churia. 

To my mind exploration in these 
lands calls for a greater degree of forti- 
tude than even in the bleak regions 
of the Arctic and Antarctic. Here one 
has not alone Nature to combat, but 
must constantly watch and defend 
against the more or less savage inhabi- 
tants ; while there the explorer is not 
open to attacks of savages, and though 
the conditions of Nature are more 
severe, they are not often beyond the 
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provision of foresight. Last year, the 
German explorers, Brunhuber and 
Schmidtz, while exploring the unknown 
middle course of the Salwin River, just 
east of Burma, in China, were attacked 
and both killed. We are, more or less, 
familiar with the experiences of Landor 
in Tibet, and the subterfuges and dis- 
guises to which Sven Hedin was forced 
to resort. In 1909 Mr. Hedin re- 
turned from Tibet with his discovery of 
vast mountain ranges, the existence 
of which had hitherto been’ un- 
suspected. 3ut Mr. Hedin, Mr. 
Landor and other explorers of Tibet 
have only begun to uncover its mys- 
teries to the world. 

Passing west of Mongolia and the 
Chinese possessions into Turkestan of 
Central Asia, we still find extensive 
open places on the map with territory 
awaiting the intrepid explorer. 

Turning southward into Persia, 
Afghanistan and  Beluchistan, and 
thence crossing the Persian Gulf into 
Arabia, the same conditions prevail. 
The recent explorations in Tibet 
have given us some knowledge of 
portions of that long-closed land, 
but not so of a great part of the 
Arabian Peninsula. In discussing the 
subject, Mr. D. G. Hogarth says 
that away from the coasts of this 
huge peninsula no part of it is even well 
enough known to geographers to be 
described as fully as we may describe 
Tibet. Almost the entire southern half 
is occupied, according to native report, 
by a vast wilderness called generally 
Ruba el-Khali or “ Dwelling of the 
Void ”’ ; but while on its western edge 
are the dunes of el-Ahkaf and on its 
eastern edge is a rolling gravelly steppe 
which the Arabs call el-Dahna, no 
European has ever entered this inmense 
tract, which embraces some six hundred 
thousand square miles. 

Six hundred thousand square miles 
of totally unknown land in Arabia 
alone! And in the part of the world 
where the human race is supposed to 
have had its birth and history dawned ! 
Who can guess what buried cities lie 
here, and what romantic stories of the 
misty past archeological and ethno- 
graphical research may lay bare ? 


VI. 
‘“ DARKEST AFRICA.” 


We have learned a great deal about 
Africa in the past forty or fifty years, 
but by no means all there is to be 
learned. The explorations of Living. 
stone and Stanley brought Africa into 
particular prominence, as did the more 
recent Boer war, the Congo contro- 
versy, and the still active commercial 
and industrial development in the 
south, to say nothing of much adver- 
tised hunting expeditions. In spite 
of this activity, however, — very 
considerable areas are unknown. 
Leaving out of consideration the 
Great Sahara Desert and the regions 
northward of it, as well as what is 
popularly known as South Africa, it 
may be said that but comparatively 
small areas of the central continent 
have been more than superficially ex- 
plored, and much of it not at all. 
True, most of the largest rivers have 
been traced to their source, but this is 
not true by any means of many of the 
smaller but still large rivers. Little is 
known of thousands upon thousands of 
square miles lying in the Soudan region, 
the Belgian and French Congo, and 
elsewhere. Even many of the coast 
countries and provinces have scarcely 
been penetrated beyond a few miles 
inland. The unexplored or superficially 
explored areas in the African continent 
are, in fact, so vast, that any attempt 
to classify or detail them even roughly 
would demand more space than it 1s 
possible to give the subject here. 


VII. 


THE MYSTERIES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


It may be said of South America that 
not one country of this great continent 
has been completely explored. From 
little Panama south to Cape Horn the 
explorer and adventurous traveller has 
an unlimited field for his effort. 
Colombia alone has over two hundred 
thousand square miles—this is a con- 
servative estimate—to be explored, 
and incidentally it may be mentioned 














that Colombia has a greater variety of 
minerals than any other country in 
South America, to say nothing of 
precious stones. Amongst the minerals 
gold stands first, but there are platinum, 
copper, iron, lead, tin, asphalt, salt, 
arsenic, immense petroleum areas, great 
quantities of coal, and some of the 
finest emeralds found in the world ; 
and this list is by no means complete. 
So far as is known, the province of 
Antioquia, in the north-west and ad- 
joining Panama, is the richest in this 
respect, and there is not a rivulet in the 
province whose gravel would not yield 
“colour.” But little has been done, 
speaking comparatively, with all this 
wealth, though poor natives make a 
living in some sections by panning out 
enough placer gold to supply their 
needs, permitting their efforts to cease. 
Ecuador, lying directly -south of 
Colombia, a small country in extent, 
still has forty thousand square miles of 
unexplored territory, and Bolivia two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand 
square miles. 

But exploration in the equatorial 
sections of South America is hazardous 
as illustrated in the experiences of 
Major P. H. Fawcett in the account 
of his survey of the Bolivian inter- 
national boundary. No region in the 
world is more unhealthful than that in 
which he was engaged. Men are sub- 
ject not only to beri-beri and every 
fever known to tropical lands, but 
murderous savages lurk in the forests. 
and the man-eating anaconda and the 
jaguar add to the perils. This he found 
to be the case in the Madeira district 
between Bolivia and Brazil, and even 
worse conditions between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. Not only is this latter 
section infested with hostile savages, 
always. watching’ an opportunity to 
attack the invader, and reeking with 
the many tropical fevers, but has an 
added danger in a horrible and surely 
fatal disease known as covupcion. 
This, however, must not be con- 


sidered by any means typical of South 
rather of 


America, but illustrative 
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less limited areas in 
equatorial and tropical regions. 


more or 


VIII. 
OLD MEXICO 


Of other open spaces on the map 
limitations will permit only the barest 
mention. Among these are uncharted 
sections of the South Pacific. From 
time to time many islands that do not 
appear upon the map have been seen 
here, but left unvisited. 

To me personally one of the most 
interesting spots in the world is to be 
found in old Mexico—the Yucatan 
Peninsula. Here lie ancient ruins that 
were the product of a civilisation that 
it is now believed by some archzo- 
logists flourished “ while Egypt was 
savage, and the ancestors of our race 
had neither clothes, weapons, nor habi- 
tations.’ Explorations and research 
amongst these ruins have been most 
meagre, though they have been known 
to exist since the days of the conquest. 
In Mexico, and in Southern Mexico 
particularly, there is a good deal of 
territory of which we know very little 
indeed, and I have no doubt that a 
more thorough exploration of Yucatan 
might discover some still unknown 
ruins of vast interest, and may form 
an important link in the history of the 
human race. 

Amongst the discovered ruins are 
those of Uxmal, Labua, Ake, Mayapan, 


Iobah, Soyi, Chichen Itza, Izaimal, 
Acancrh, Labpah, and  Palengue. 
Characteristic of them are massive 


structures with ornamental fronts pre- 
senting carvings of the Luman figure, 
serpents, birds, and animals. It is 
said that some of these carvings are 
unsurpassed in workmanship. 

This summary will be sufficient, I 
believe, to dispel the fear that the 
recent Polar achievements have laid 
bare the last of the earth’s secrets, or 
even materially affected the open 
spaces on the map, and neither this 
generation nor the generation to follow 
it will see the end of exploration. 








CAPTAIN SCOTT’S ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


A SERIES OF PICTURES. 














Photo, Herbert G, Ponting, 


* Lieut. Evans and officers on the bridge of the ‘ Terra Nova.’ 
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Photo, Herbert G. Ponting. “ Capt. Scott addressing his men.” 
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SLEEPING 


WITH BABY. 


BY ARTHUR H. HOLMES. 


LLUSTRATED BY C. E. Brock. 


HE real trouble in respect of 
problems, of course, is not so 


much that they are often 
difficult to solve, as that it is often 
exceedingly difficult, or impossible, to 
know when you have solved them. 
And such was my situation. I stood 
there, beside the bed, in a cimmerian 
doubt. It was half-past eleven at night ; 
I was in my pyjamas; the wind was 
blowing disagreeably ; and she—the 
baby, that is—having kicked off her- 
self every vestige of bed-clothes, lay 
serenely sleeping so much athwart the 
bed that, positively, I could not even 
attempt to get in. Two rows of pink 
toes I saw, two fat rosy legs, a huddle 
of night-dress, some dark curls that 
rested near an exquisitely unwondering 
mouth, a plump hand half-lost under 
a bulging cheek, another hand which 
had quite forgotten itself---all these 
highly humanized things. And, fur- 
ther, I saw the scarcely less humanized 
thing that I, the adventurous parent, 
had been autocratically deprived of 
even enough of the couch to support 


the half of me. I have but seldom 
felt a deeper humility. Moreover, my 
state was certainly not made easier 
when I recalled Miriam’s enigmatical 
laugh the while I had undertaken to 
relieve her for the night of this one 
child. On the contrary, I became 
still more acutely aware that I was 
scantily clad; I was led to remind 
myself with the feeblest inconsequence 
that I could switch off the light when 
I had got into bed; the miraculous 
power of a baby to keep warm when 
half-naked was once again so deeply 
impressed upon me, that for a single 
moment I looked at the phenomenon 
with scientific eyes, and even began a 
recital of the relationship between the 
heart’s action and the consumption of 
various kinds of food and drink. Then 
I yawned, and the problem burst upon 
me again in all its enormity. 

The child had to be moved to some 
extent ; there could be no doubt about 
it. The rankest cowardice had en- 
couraged me to bear with the cold a 
little longer, and to seek for relief in 
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forming theories of body-warming in 
infancy and in maturity. The child 
had to be moved! No less certainly, 
I had to do it! It was not so in the 
smallest degree because I could not 
have stayed during the night with my 
back against the end of the bed, and 
my feet wrapped up in the eider-down 
quilt ; rather was it the fact that I 
would not permit myself such an easy 
escape from my obligations. Assu- 
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I wanted to sleep with that three-years’- 
old despot at my side, cajoled if not 
subdued, restful to herself if recalcitrant 
towards me. It was from every point 
of view a parent’s part to play. 

But the problem remained ; and it 
was not stated even in part, I hardly 
need to add, by making a comparison 
of my muscular power and the weight 
of my baby. Any mere subjection 
of the recumbent and half-naked body 


“Two rows of pink toes | saw, two fat rosy legs, a huddle of night-dress.” 


rediy it behoved me, as a man, to 
tackle the difficulty which now con- 
fronted me; to solve the problem 
which, in effect, I had challenged fate 
to offer; in a word, so to conduct 
myself as to be able to go forth on the 
morrow knowing that if, in my hour 
of distress, I had not displayed the 
insanity of genius, still I had not 
shirked a plain duty because it was 
unpleasant. Besides, for other reasons 


to the lifting or rolling power of my 
arms would have taken, of course, all 


the delicacy out of my task. As every 
man knows, and as no woman has yet 
discovered, the ability to hoist and 
dangle and twist and twirl a baby in 
any way you like is the one appalling 
danger that besets you when you 
handle the susceptible creature. Sup- 
pose something broke! Suppose the 
infant came back to consciousness In 
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a very maelstrom of objurgations, too 
heartfelt to be made articulate! 
Indeed, let no one forget that there are 
things which it is not just to ask a man 
to do. We are a pliable sex, easily 
challenged; we hold our personal 
welfare with careless hands ; we have 
shattered ourselves to support a crown, 
arid we have travelled across the world 
in search of a moth or a spider. Such 
exercises naturally fall to us, and we 
are commonly supposed thereby to set 
a worthy example to our sons. But 
let no one take advantage of our simple 
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No, the problem was how to divest 
myself of every flick of strength beyond 
the amount required to place those 
two chubby legs in line with the bed, 
and how to ascertain if I had so divested 
myself. For I had a somewhat weakly 
intuitive sense that if I applied exactly 
the force required to move the body, 
and not one iota more, that then in 
all probability the sleep would not be 
broken. As to the additional com- 
forting of raising the child so far that 
I should be enabled to draw the bed- 
clothes, say, at least half-way up my 





“1 expected to hear a shriek of horrified resistance. In fact, however, there was only a 
slight and yet assertive twitch of the legs." 


ove of labour to the extent of leaving 
an infant in our arms for more than 
half-a-minute. For there is a point 
beyond which a challenge to do a 
certain thing becomes a means of both 
physical and moral repressions so 
agonizing that the sweat may pour off 
the forehead, the eyes may widen, 
and the lips may part in abject terror. 
And the chances are that if you chal- 
lenge a man in the way I have men- 
tioned, you will plunge him into this 
degrading state. Beyond all doubt it 
Is a cowardly thing to do. 





back without running too great a risk 
of smothering my youngest one—of 
obtaining that comfort I had not the 
smallest hope ; indeed, even the bare 
possibility of obtaining it held me for 
no more than the shortest moment. 

I reckon that the hour was about 
11.33 p.m., when I first stooped to 
touch the two fat legs. In my terror 
of using too much force my muscles 
became so tightened I was almost 
powerless to move at all. Then, at 
length, with an infinitely gradual 
relaxation, I placed the tips of my 
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fingers under the chubby limbs. 
Immediately their warmth shocked 
me; I expected to hear a shriek of 
horrified resistance. In fact, how- 
ever, there was only a slight and yet 
assertive twitch of the legs. So I 
pushed my hand still further along, 
until it was obvious that the weight, 
when I lifted, would be on the palms ; 
then, with the most complex adjust- 
ment of the muscles of the whole of 
my frame, I attempted an upward and 
forward propulsion in one, the while 
my eyes started in apprehension, my 
teeth set hard, and a desperate grim- 
ness possessed my whole being. Nor 
did I exaggerate the risks of my under- 
taking ; for on my venturing at last to 
lift them, the legs drew up in sharp 
rebellion, and a dream cry, undoub- 
tedly of hostility, escaped the child ; 
then the legs shot out straight ; there 
was an indignant turn of the whole 
body; and I found myself looking 
down helplessly at an infant form 
which had encroached to the extent of 
at least one foot more on the space of 
the bed properly allotted to me. 

The situation was becoming des- 
perate. It is true that on the other 
side of the bed, and close up to it, was 
a wall—a bulwark which had formed 
a principal inducement to me when I 
had undertaken to sleep with baby ; 
and there was now ample space for me 
on that further side; but not for a 
continent of E] Dorados would I have 
taken the risk of leaving the child on 
the open side. Moreover, I was 
becoming very uncomfortably cold ; the 
wind whistled and moaned even more 
insistently ; I was increasingly con- 
scious of presenting a rather absurd 
appearance ; for a fraction of a second 
I dared to imagine the effect of things 
on my wife, should she chance to enter 
the room. And suddenly I became 
wilful. As if inspired, and yet with 
an urgency that appeared brutal, I 
raised the child in my arms, knelt on 
the bed, deposited her within a foot of 
the wall, switched off the light, shot 
my feet under the clothes, and, after 
huddling myself, covered us both up 
to the neck. For about five seconds 
it seemed to have been the one method 
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which could succeed, 
our heads in line, 


for we lay there, 
in a_ bewildering 


peace. Then came the reaction, the 
rebellion, the revulsion—call it what 
you will! Icannot attempt to describe 


it adequately : it was as determinative, 
as ponderable, as inducive of the 
imagination, as the French Revolution, 
or the Trojan war, or an Irish horse 
fair. It seemed to me that the whole 
cosmos was held in suspense ; from the 
very heart to the outermost circles of 
creation protest and challenge, both 
physical and emotional, went forth on 
a course of mad destruction. At that 
moment of time the very foundations 
of my responsible life were shaken: I 
knew neither my duty nor my pleasure, 
neither my hope nor my fear; my 
fellows—other than my _ bed-fellow— 
were as naught; the past was as 
naught; I loved not, neither did I 
hate. There was chaos—such chaos 
as I had not been capable of imagining ; 
a chaos of spiritual forces, half-indicated 
by play of human legs and arms ; but 
only half-indicated, for there was also 
a cry—a piercing yet affluent cry, its 
fear smothered in power of command, 
its amazement decorated with defiance. 

“Mummy !” 

That was the one word, at first ; but 
it was capable of fulfilling a gigantic 
purpose. It crushed me; it heaped 
dust and ashes upon my head ; it dried 
my lips: it convinced me that my 
assumption of manhood was, and always 
had been, a hollow sham, a common 
contrivance for hiding my fundamental 
ignorance and love of ease. 

“Mummy !”’ 


‘Hush, darling, hush!” I begged. 
‘It’s daddy! You're sleeping with 


daddy! Mummy’s in her room! 

Do we gain by the vanity of argu- 
ment, by the disdain of sweet reason ? 
If, for instance, our political and 
theological acquaintance would attempt 
a dialectical counterpoint, instead of 
lamely walking away from our best 
contentions, should we live more fully ? 
When I recall those moments of utter 
abasement before my baby, I am 
inclined to doubt it ; I am inclined to 
discover in her denial of so much as a 
birthright to me, a wise encouragement 






















SLEEPING 


of my hidden potentialities which 
owed nothing to logic. What could a 
dexterous argumentative counterpoint 
have done for me then? How much 
that was serviceable to her could it 
have caused me to present to my 
distressingly wakeful child ? Whereas, 
flouted, defied, overborne, I became 
very soon the living embodiment of a 
pleading which was not only original, 
not only subversive of the ordinary 
canons of persuasion, but was also 
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writhed and turned ; a quaintly per- 
sistent little hand seemed to find some 
rest when in the dark it had discovered 
my face; tears came into the voice 
which wailed : 

“I want ter go ter mummy, fader ! 
I want ter go ter mummy!” 

I switched on the light, and found 
that they really were tear-stressed eyes 
which looked into mine, and that the 
mouth was astonishingly pathetic for 
one which had hurled such magnificent 





“1 want ter go ter mummy, fader. 


unrelated, unique in its economy, 
gloriously independent of companion- 
ship. 

It was the response to my first 
appeal, already recounted, which made 
me advance in this way. For no 
sooner had the whispered words left 
my lips than there was another wither- 
ing cry, an arm was flung out which 
barely missed my nose, and two legs 
came down on mine with a thud. 
Thereafter the whole of the small body 





/ want ter go ter mummy 


defiance but a moment earlier. | 
began to experience that ° horrible 
sense of weakness which comes when 
submissiveness has been shown to be 
unprofitable. Emerging from utter 
helplessness and abandonment of soul, 
I had the queer feeling that I was being 
called upon very gravely to play a part 
which was conspicuously idiotic. It is 
true that immediately thereafter I 
repudiated that conception of my 
duty ; but I was satisfied then that I 
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was called upon to do something of a 
very peculiar persuasiveness. So I 
pushed my arm under the little one’s 
neck, and drew her close to me; and 
while puzzled and half-dismayed by the 
contact with the warm firm body, I let 
myself adopt that style of original, 
unrelated pleading of which I have 
spoken. 

“You must go to sleep, darling,” I 
said in a kind of hoarse baritone—a 
modification, one might say, of the 
tone I employed when first I addressed 
a public meeting. “‘ Mummy’s asleep, 
and Betty, and Dickie; and daddy’s 
going to sleep—because all good little 
girls do that ; it makes them grow, and 
mummy says how lovely they look, 
and they may have toffee. And then 
in the morning we'll play mountains— 
shall we ?—great big mountains which 
all fall down, and Mr. Postman will 
come—and perhaps a motor-tar ’’—I 
should say here that my pronuncia- 
tion of “tar” was quite realistic— 


“and we'll all go to the gate to see 


sleep now. 
Hush !—yes, 


father off. So go to 
Hush !—close peepies ! 
just like that!” 

It really looked as if sleep was over- 
coming her, and so for a moment I 
paused in my recital. Then the cry 
went forth again : 

“T want ter go ter mummy!” 

But unquestionably it was a very 
much weaker appeal, and a keen hope 
besetting me, I went on, in a rather 
heavy whisper, which carried nicely 
through the noise of the wind : 

““Mummy’s coming soon, darling ; 
go to sleep now, that’s a sweetheart—a 
long lovely sleep in a nice warm bed, 
and daddy’ll tell you a tale of a little 
girl that slept for three whole days 
because she was poorly, and had din- 
din without waking up—such a lovely 
tale! And then, perhaps, we’ll go in 
a boat and see the fishes jump, and 
mummy ll bring cakes, and a little rod 
for you, with a big fly on to catch 
lovely fish—nicer than fish that eat 
worms, you know. But you must go 
to sleepy now. Hush! And daddy’ll 
go to sleepy too.” 

“IT want—ter go—ter—mummy,” 
was the response. But it was a re- 
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sponse of a heavenly feebleness ; that 
glorious will power had almost gone 
which had produced the first cataclysm. 
And so I braced myself for one last 
display of a soothingly reasonless and 
madly disconnected series of promises, 
prophecies, and bald statements of 
fact. 

“ Dolly’s gone to sleep,” I said, with 
a kind of frenzied calm, “ because it’s 
lovely, and you can comb her hair 
without her crying. She’s in the 
wagon, and she won’t wake up until 
Nana makes a noise with the coal-box. 
Once a dolly wouldn’t go to sleep, and 
then her eyes stuck fast, and her 
mummy thought she was a naughty 
baby, and smacked her because she 
wouldn’t go to sleep; but she really 
couldn’t. So hush! Sh—sh—sh! 
Close your eyes ; it’s like pulling down 
a blind, you know; and when you 
open them there are such lots of lovely 
things, to see—dicky-birds playing in 
the sun on the grass, and Robinson 
cutting the grass to give to bruno-bear. 
And perhaps ‘we'll have strawberries 
for breakfast—six each—and cream. 
And perhaps—Hush! Sh—sh—sh!” 

I passed my fingers over the temple 
and cheek in the most approved 
manner ; I lay so rigidly still that I 
did not know if I was warm or cold. 
And sleep did come to her. Miracu- 
lously, but a few moments had gone 
by since the cry, at once frantic and 
majestic, had issued from those god- 
land lips ; and yet now she had left me, 
to enter the peace so perfect for her, 
so peculiarly burdensome to me. The 
muscles of my eyes seemed tense; I 
felt with a new wonderment the passage 
of the night amid the fling and eddies 
of the wind. I was guardian—more 
fully guardian than I had ever been, 
even in those days when Miriam and 
I were always alone. 

Could I myself get to sleep while so 
rigidly still ? It did not seem to matter 
what answer I must give to that 
question. I even forgot the absurdity 
of my cogitations, of my timid handling 
of the youngster, of my shock from 
the cry “mummy!” and the idiocy 
of my chatter. For I could catch the 
strangest little restless breathings ; I 
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How immense was the barrier between 
her and the man!... 

And the wind was howling and 


had the most incalculably light burden 
on my arm—the forerunner, I re- 
membered, of a burden which would 
grow greater—Oh, God! yes, so whistling, and wondering, under that 
much greater!—as the years went limitless dome of shadow ; while I was 
OM. ... in the ludicrous state—the absolutely 

Did a woman feel something like ridiculously humiliating state—of not 
that with a child at her breast? ... being able to move a muscle while in 
But how futile were such guesses! my own bed, lest——. 


LONDON IN AUGUST. 


A ROMANCE IN 


I. 


O hot in the street, 
S And the Park was so shady, 
It was really a treat. 
So hot in the street ! 
She sank on a seat 
This tired little lady, 
So hot in the street 
And the Park was so shady ! 


II. 


How time slipped away, 
That book was so thrilling ! 
Kings—battle-array— 

How time slipped away ! 
Love—terror—dismay— 
And kissing and killing— 
How time slipped away, 
That book was so thrilling ! 


Ill. 


“ What a pleasant surprise ! ” 
A voice said in greeting ; 

She lifted her eyes, 

What a pleasant surprise ! 


TRIOLETS. 


She murmured replies, 

‘So strange—such a meeting——”’ 
‘“‘ What a pleasant surprise ! ”’ 

A voice said in greeting. 


IV. 
Oh, bright afternoon 
Full of gold and of glory ! 
It ended too soon 
That bright afternoon ; 
But a walk ’neath the moon 
Was the end of the story. 
Oh, bright afternoon 
Full of gold and of glory ! 


V. 


For love and romance 
Old London’s the city ! 
For Fortune’s fair dance, 
For love and romance, 
For sweet sudden chance, 
And the theme for a ditty 
Of love and romance, 

Old London’s the city ! 


HELEN TAYLOR. 
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THOUGHT you were in love 

with me,” I said, running my 

fingers wildly through my hair. 
“You have given me every encou- 
ragement.”” 

“Tam sure,” cried Hortense warmly, 
“that I never encourage you more 
than I do others. I try to be kind to 
everybody. Kind and just.” 

“ Tt would have been better for me,” 
I suggested savagely, “if you had 
been cruel instead of kind.” 

“It is not too late to begin.” 

She was sitting on the window-seat 
in the library, and almost as she spoke 
the morning sun broke through a heavy 
cloud, and made her shameless red 
head glow like the flaming Oriental 
poppies and peonies in the wet garden 
outside. 

“You knew I loved you,” I went on, 
“T saw that you noticed it from the 
very first.” 

Hortense smiled 
the window. 

“They nearly always do,” she 
answered dreamily. “‘And so do I. 
Notice it, I mean. From the very 
first, as you suggest. But you can’t 
expect me to return the feeling—to 
all of you. I’ve been much too well 
brought up. Besides—how compli- 
cating.” 

“Oh!” I cried angrily. “ You talk 
about the others! For the last 
week you have hardly spoken or 
smiled at anyone but me, and now— 
now you tell me that you are very, 
very sorry, and that we must part for 
ever because it can never be! ” 

Her face suddenly grew grave. 

Oh dear!” she cried. ‘ How 
unkind the others must have thought 
me. How unjust. But I do try to 
be fair. I really do. I am not a flirt. 
It was your turn, you see.” 


to herself, and 


, 


“A week to-day,” I said slowly, 
‘at the Yeomanry dance, you gave 
me your programme and told me that 
I could have all the extras and as many 
others as I liked!” 

“You do waltz well,” with a sigh 
of pleasant recollection. ‘“‘ But you 
shouldn’t have taken so many if you 
thought it forward of me. It was 
sheer encouragement. I’ve only just 
grown up, you see. I forget some- 
times that I’m not still a flapper.” 

“The evening after we rode to 
Linnet Wood,” I went on, “you said 
that the day had been the happiest of 
your life! Yet you had spent it 
almost entirely in my society.” 

“It was quaint of me. But one 
has to be polite sometimes. And I 
really did enjoy the lunch. I shall 
never forget that lobster salad.” 

“Last night in the conservatory,” 
I hotly pursued, ‘“ you let me hold 
your hand for twenty minutes! And 
now you tell me that you are too young 
to know your own mind!” 

“IT was very weak,” she murmured, 
“T won't doit again.” —.. 

“The truth is that you are an 
abominable little flirt, Hortense.” 

“How can you be so unkind and 
rude?” Her voice was very sad. “I 
don’t know how a bit. Besides, you 
mustn’t call me by my Christian name.” 

“You express your wishes rather 
late in the day,” I said quickly ; “ for 
the last week I have called you Hor- 
tense every time I have spoken to you, 
and you have said ‘ Bobby’ yourself 
four times.” 

“When I am at all dull—or bored,” 
looking out of the window again, “I 
am very absent-minded.” 

This was too much ! 

“Some day,” I said bitterly, “ you 
will be sorry for this.” 


‘ 
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“I daresay I shall,” she sighed. 
“T nearly always am sorry for the 
things I do. Especially when I have 
been trying to be kind to people. It 
doesn’t do. Ingratitude is all one 
reaps in return.” 

“You have,” I replied grimly, “a 
peculiar way of showing your kind- 
ness.” 

“People will misconstrue one’s 
motives. I do the best as I see it.” 

“Do you think,” I asked hopefully, 
“that you will repent of your be- 
haviour to me?” 

“TI am afraid I shall,” she mur- 
mured. 

I rose hastily and went a little nearer 
to the window-seat. 

“You do like me,” I cried, “ after 
all.” 

She waved me off. 

“‘T shall be sorry soon that I didn’t 
refuse you more firmly,” she said 
quickly. “ Do sit down again. You 
make me quite nervous when you get 
up so suddenly.” 

I turned to go. 

“T shall go out into the garden,” I 
said savagely. ‘I’m tired of you. 
Your behaviour is simply disgusting.”’ 

She laughed. 

“Where are you gving to look for 
consolation ? ” she asked curiously. 

For a minute or two I gazed at her 
in silence. 

“T shall look for it,” I replied 
slowly, ‘‘ with Miss Mellish. For the 
present I have had enough of you and 
your nursery manners, Hortense.” 

She sat quite motionless, and I 
waited. 

“Oh!” she murmured at last, in 
a curiously muffled tone, “I’m sure 
I hope you will find it—with Miss 
Mellish! Do I know the dear thing, 
I wonder? Is it someone who has 
come to call?” 

I smiled grimly. 

“She is staying,” I replied calmly, 
‘in the immediate neighbourhood. I 
often see her. We are excellent 
friends.” 

“ How 
her?” 

“T hardly think so,” I answered 
gravely. “If you had once seen her, 


« 


nice! Have J ever seen 








you would never have forgotten her, 
She is very beautiful.” 

“ Dark, I suppose, with stupid brown 
eyes, like a cow?” 

“ She has golden hair,” I murmured 
in a tone of musing tenderness; 
“golden like the sun, but her eye— 
yes—her eye is certainly brown.” 

“ Has she only one ? ’’—jeeringly. 

“Miss Mellish,”’ replied I, with some 
severity, “‘is perfect in every respect. 
She has the grace of a lily. She is 
adorable. I am going out to her at 
once.” 

““May I come with you? Should 
I be in the way? I should like to 
see her.” 

I hesitated. The temptation to keep 
Hortense with me was very great; 
but I felt that this was the time to 
be firm. 

“T should be delighted, of course,” 
I replied with pretended confusion, 
“but perhaps—another time 2 

“IT wouldn’t go for a _ thousand 
pounds,” she cried, and I left the roof 
with a first faint reawakening of those 
hopes she had shattered so cruelly ten 
minutes before. She had only been 
staying here a fortnight. She said 
herself that she was not a rural girl. 
She knew nothing of flowers or their 
names. If one could only make her 
jealous! Out there in the garden 
with the sun and the wind and the 
roses, the world wore a brighter air. 
The memory of Hortense’s open anger 
braced my sinking heart like a draught 
of wine. 

“‘ She was jealous,” I said to myself, 
‘‘ she does like me. She is playing cat- 
and-mouse with me. If she likes me, 
Miss Mellish shall drive her to dis- 
traction, as she herself will drive so 
many poor devils, with her red hair 
and her wicked eyes.” 

I wandered round and round the 
weedy paths where I had seen the 
single sunflower rioting in such regal 
profusion, wondering how soon Hor- 
tense would come out to me again, but 
I couldn’t find Miss Mellish anywhere. 
She and her whole golden company 
had vanished as completely as if 
they had never been. In despair I 
went in again. Hortense was in the 





























drawing-room singing to a new young 
man. 
She stopped directly she saw me. 
“Hallo!” she cried, “ tired of Miss 
Mellish already ? ”’ 


“No,” I said gravely, “I am never 
tired of her. She is not there. It is 
a great disappointment. I thought I 


saw her from the window, but I was 
mistaken.” 

“‘ She is jealous,” I told myself cheer- 
fully. There was a dance that evening, 
and I avoided her, although it broke 
my heart to do it. I asked her for 
one set of lancers and was refused. 
She said good-night to me in injured 
tones. I was delighted. 

She was not down to breakfast next 
morning and I strolled out to the garden 
and gathered a bunch of yellow tea- 
roses. But what had they done with 
Miss Mellish ? She had vanished as 
completely as if she had never been. 
I sat down on the shaky wooden seat 
in the corner by the syringas, and sur- 
rendered myself to the whirl of mad- 
dening thoughts which revolved around 
Hortense. 

A light crunching of gravel made me 
look up. An uncovered red head and 
an apricot gown were crossing the lawn 
towards me. 

“What delicious roses! “Did 
gather them for Miss Mellish ? ” 

“Yes,” I lied, boldly. 

“ Why don’t you give them to her ? ” 

‘I am looking for her now.” 

She sat down beside me. 

, I will stay with you till she comes. 
I ve come out to see what she’s like.” 
Ri see you have,” said I gloomily. 

You're too late. Miss Mellish seems 
to have gone away.” 


you 


MISS MELLISH. 
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“Then it is my turn to act the 
comforter,” Hortense said sweetly. 

“Have you come to taunt me?” 
I asked suddenly, looking into her 


eyes “Have you no heart at 
all?” 
She sighed. 


“‘T am all heart,” she said, “‘ I have 
come out to tell you so. I have come 
out because—because it seemed a pity 
that you should turn for comfort to 
such a forward thing as Miss Mellish.” 

I laughed to myself. 

“So that was why you came out?” 
I said slowly. 

“I pitied you,” said she. “ And 
don’t you know the seat is damp ? ” 

“‘ What is pity akin to, Hortense ? ” 

She slipped her hand into mine. 

“ Foolishness,”’ said she cheerfully. 

“ Did you expect to find Miss Mellish 
here with me ?”’ I asked. 

Hortense smiled sweetly and kindly. 

““T see you have not begun to guess 
the real reason why I came out,” she 
said. 

“T think I have.” 
confident enough now. 

“T think you haven’t. I came out 
because I thought it only fair to tell 
you that if you really wanted to find 
Miss Mellish you would have to look 
for her on the rubbish heap. It’s her 
funeral pyre. She was killing every- 
body else in the herbaceous border, 
and I am glad to say a just retribution 
has overtaken her at last. She’s a 
pretty thing, but she’s much too 
audacious. She was pulled up yester- 
day, and the gardener’s boy is going 
to set fire to her this morning, and 
scatter her ashes to every wind that 
blows.” 


My voice was 
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Some Posie for Children. 


BY J. JEFFERSON FARJEON. 


PLEASE TELL ME WHY WE LEARN TO SPELL. 


LEASE tell me why we learn to spell 
From spelling-books and so, 

When birds and flowers and trees can tell 
Us all we want to know. 

A book can’t teach you half the things 
You really want to learn— 

Why crabs have claws and bees have stings, 
And why all hot things burn. 

But if you go out for a walk 
In any wood or lane, 

And with the flowers and bushes talk, 
They’ll make these things quite plain. 


When pimpernels are open wide 
We know the sun will shine, 

But when their heads they try to hide 
We know it won’t be fine. 


When violets are on the ground 


We know that it is Spring ; 


When leaves begin to make a sound 


We know a bird will sing. 


When doggies whine and look at you 


We know for cake they beg ; 


When hens cry “‘ Cock-a-doodle-do ! ” 


We know they’ve laid an egg. 


When branches sway and bend aside 


We know the wind is high, 


And when our seaweed strings have dried 


We know that they are dry! 


We know when rings are in the grass 


That fairies have been there, 


We know that when the sea’s like glass 


We'll paddle without care. 


Now, doesn’t it seem dull to go 
And learn from books for hours, 
When everything you want to know 
Is taught by birds and flowers ? 


ELVES. 


N windy days 
The garden gate 


Strange music plays 
Till very late ; 
It swings and sways, 
And open stays 
(So Mother Says) 
Till after eight. 
Then while we sleep 
They dance about, 
And o’er us leap, 
But mustn’t shout. 
They crawl and creep, 
And push and peep, 
And try to keep 
The moonbeams out ! 


| 





WONDER why the sea comes in, 
And why the sea goes out, 
And never stays a moment still 
But always moves about. 


1 wonder why small rabbits like 
To live among the corn, 
And why bees sting, and nettles, too, 
And why birds chirp at morn. 
I wonder why the yellow sun 
Walks right across the sky, 
And never shines the whole night through, 
Or even seems to try. 


Then darkness grows, 
And elves begin 
To stretch their toes, 

And grin, and spin 
Around in rows ; 
The gates unclose 
(For Mother knows) 

To let them in. 


WONDER! 


And then they creak 
Up to the door ; 

Like mice they squeak, 
Or a stiff drawer ; 

But if they speak 

Too loud, we shriek, 

And then they sneak 
Down on the floor ! 


At last one spies 
A speck of morn 
That outside lies 
Upon the corn. 
Away he flies, 
And when I rise 
And rub my eyes, 
They all are gone ! 






1 
I wonder why the wind can speak, 
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And why the clouds are dumb, 

And why all birds can sweetly sing, 
And insects only hum. 

I wonder why the little flowers 
That by the hedges grow 

Die quickly when they’re picked, and where 
The ones that aren’t picked go. 

I wonder why waves tumble down, 
And why they love the sand. 

Perhaps one day, when I am big 
These things I’ll understand ! 
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The old-time *' Egg Dance.’ 


’ which requires a remarkable amount of agility and skill. 





MORRIS DANCES AND SINGING GAMES. 
AN INTERESTING REVIVAL OF OLD-TIME CUSTOMS. 
BY CLIVE HOLLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SPECIALLY-TAKEN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


O-DAY is verily a time of But, after all, pageants on the scale of 
pageants, which in ancient days those 6f Warwick, Sherborne, Win- 
were a popular means of repre- chester, Fulham, and Colchester—to 

senting historical incidents, and pro- mention only a few of quite recent 
viding amusement for noble and simple years—are not to be lightly under- 
alike. Indeed, almost every town of taken, because of the enormous ex- 
importance is nowadays concerned with pense attending their production, the 
some scheme for a pageant, in which numberless characters involved, and 
will be represented the moving, tragic, the financial risk run in this all-too- 
and magnificent scenes which have gone __ uncertain climate of ours. 

to make up its life and history in past It is in the smaller towns and villages 
ages. Into most of these performances of our land, therefore, that the revivals 
(wisely, we think) has been introduced of Morris Dances and Singing Games 
a certain element of gaiety and old- (which have taken place in several 
time merriment, represented by Morris districts during the last two or three 
and other Country Dances, and the years) are more particularly calculated 
Singing Games of Children, which, in to provide an artistic, health-giving, 
the Middle Ages and the sixteenth and and interesting amusement for those 
seventeenth centuries, were so popular taking part, and at the same time a 
a form of amusement. Those who have very easy means of raising money for 
seen some recent interesting festivals charitable and other objects. There are, 
will understand how valuable and pic- indeed, few more delightful and graceful 
turesque an asset these dances and amusements for boys and girls than 
fairy-like gambols of children can be. these old Country Dances, Folk Songs, 
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and Singing Games, and their intro- 
duction into some of the girls’ High 
Schools in different parts of the south 
and west of England has proved an 
unqualified success. It would be well, 
indeed, if some systematic revival of 
these—in ancient times especia]ly— 
pastimes of the poor could be brought 
about, by which the children in our 
villages and in the elementary schools 
of towns 
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dancer takes his or her stand, is then 
blindfolded, and as the music strikes 
up he or she goes through all the figures 
of the dance, threading backwards and 
forwards between the eggs without 
touching any of them. This not only 
means a considerable memorising effort 
on the part of the dancer, but great 
accuracy of movement and nicety of 
step, otherwise disaster must occur. 
One of 
the most 





could be 
taught 
some of 
them. It 
would at 
least afford 
innocent 
amuse- 
ment, and 
bring a 
little colour 
and joyous- 
ness_ into 
lives which 
are but too 
often drab 
and devoid 
of elevat- 
ing pur- 
suits and 
interests. 
Few dan- 
ces, at all 
events 
among 
those of 
Northern 
climes, are 
more inte- 
resting 
than the 
Country 
and Morris Dances of England. 

The old-time “egg dance ’”’ was one 
requiring a remarkable amount both of 
agility and skill, and, in fact, to be able 
to dance it correctly, and without dis- 
aster to the eggs (which were placed at 
certain distances apart upon the stage 
or village green) was considered to in- 
dicate great dexterity in a dancer. 
Nowadays it has been revived at some 
of the carnivals which have been held, 
and survives in some country districts. 
When the eggs are in position the 


Some Morris Dance characters 
*“Maid Marian,” 


“The Fool,” “The Hobby Horse,” his 
and “The Squire.” 


popular 
of .the 
ancient 
dances 
now being 
revived 
was one 
known 
as the 
“ Carole,” 
usually per- 
formed by 
ladies and 
gentle- 
men. _alter- 
nately, who 
held each 
other’s 
hands and 
danced in 
acircle. A 
very ac- 
curate . de- 
scription 
of. this 
dance is 
given by 
Chaucer in 
“ Ro- 
maunt of 
the Rose.” 
There he says, regarding the parish 
clerk’s accomplishments : 


In twenty manners he coude skip and daunce, 
\fter the school of Oxenforde tho’, 
And with his legges casten to and fro. 


In the fifteenth century there was 
a distinct revival in dancing, and 
many new measures were  intro- 
duced, some of them of a much 
more active and exciting description , 
than those of former times. In } 
Wright’s “History of Domestic 
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Children singing *’ The Flag of Britain.” 


Manners ’”’ one reads of a character in 


a certain play : 


That shall both daunce and spring, 

And turne clean above the grounde 

With fryscas and with gambaudes rounde, 
That all the hall shall ryng. 


It was this revival, and the extrava- 
gance to which dancing was afterwards 
carried, bringing about a dissoluteness 


in social manners and customs, that 
caused the more zealous moralists and 
preachers to inveigh against the prac- 
tice, and admonish more particularly 
young girls to dance, if at all, with 
moderation and modesty. 

It is little to be wondered at that, 
with the revival of dancing, and the 
popularity as an amusement which it 
seems from very ancient times to have 
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enjoyed, both in England and in other 
lands, the country folk, whose cottages 
did not afford sufficient room for 
dancing indoors, should have, in the 
course of time, invented or adapted 
suitable dances, and practised them in 
the open air. 

Such, to a large extent, are the 
Morris Dances, which have still sur- 
vived in some of the more remote 
country districts down to the present 
time, in many cases without having 
lost their 
chief dis- 
tinguishing 
character- 
istics. And 
it is these 
dances, 
with Sing- 
ing Games 
and Folk 
Songs, 
which, dur- 
ing the last 
twoor three 
years, have 
experi- 
enced a 
revival in 
several 
parts of the 
country. 
The Morris 
Dance was 
very pro- 
bably _in- 
troduced 
into Eng- 
land about 
the middle 
of the fif- 
teenth cen- 
tury, and 
we are told it is distinctly connected 
through the Fool, one of its chief 
characters, with the gleemen of 
Saxon times and the Norman “jong- 
leurs.”” The name, which does not 
seem particularly fitted to it, is derived 
from the word “‘ Morisco,”’ which was a 
dance of Moorish origin. The Morris 
Dance of olden times was in England 
almost universally performed on May 
Day, and introduced several characters 
(some of which appear in our pictures), 


“Once | loved a maiden fair.” 
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which, however, varied very consider- 
ably, according to the local custom and 
the people available. 

As a general rule, the characters 
represented were taken from some old 
English legend or romance, and were 
such as ‘“‘ Robin Hood,” “ Little John,” 
“Scarlet,” ‘“‘Maid Marian,” ‘ The 
Fool,” “‘ Tom the Piper and His Son,” 
“St. George and the Dragon,” “ The 
Squire,” and the “Hobby Horse.” 
The dancers in early times were dressed 
up in gilded 
leather and 
silver 
paper, with 
coats of 
white fus- 
tian, span- 
gled over 
with stars, 
with purses 
at their gir- 
dles and 
with bells 
attached to 
their gar- 
ters. In 
some cases 
they wore 
as many as 
thirty or 
forty small 
bells _ tied 
about their 
knees. 

On May 
Day the 
dance gen- 
erally took 
placeround 
a maypole, 
which was 
painted in 
gay colours, and sometimes had fes- 
toons of flowers depending from the 
top, and at others ribbons. One old- 
time writer (Tollet) speaks of Morris 
dancing as being extremely popular. 
“A very curious custom, observed by 
noble, royal, and vulgar persons alike. 

It is not easy to give an exact de- 
scription of the Morris Dance as it used 
to be, although in the revivals which 
have taken place great care has been 
exercised to base the figures, the pose, 
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St. Leger's (or ‘ Sellinjer's") Round. 


and the steps upon what little informa- 


tion it has been possible to gather from 
descriptions and early pictures which 
have survived. Some authorities seem 


to think that the original dance was a 
kind of hornpipe. That it was a dance 
with a very considerable amount of 
action, and certainly not distinguished 


Tableau in ** Blow away the morning dew.” 








by sedateness or great gravity in the 
dancers themselves, is abundantly clear. 
In support of this view Shakespeare, in 
Henry VI., Part II., Act III., Scene r, 
makes York say of Jack Cade: “I 
have seen him caper upright like a wild 
Morisco.”’ In the numerous and fashion- 
able masques of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Morris dancers appeared, and very 
likely the popularity of this amusement 
in the villages of our land arose from 
the fact that some such performance or 
masque took place on the occasion of 
village festivals, and Morris Dances were 
thereby introduced to the villagers, who 
might possibly not have previously 
known them. But, whatever may be 
the case, there is little doubt that May 
Day dances and celebrations were very 
general throughout the country at one 
period. Ifideed, the festival of May 
Day has existed in England almost 
from time immemorial, and years ago 
stood next sin importance to that of 
Christmas itself. 

The milkmaids had a very recognised 
part in these festivals, and they seem 
to have performed their duties right 
merrily. For to be a milkmaid in those 
days was apparently synonymous with 
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“Rigs o' Marlow " 


Stick Dance. 
being singularly merry and cheerful. 
It was probably because of the presence 
of the milkmaid in these dances that 
there came also into vogue the cowboy 
or ploughboy to accompany them, and, 
at any rate in modern revivals, the 
larger number of the characters are 
generally milkmaids and ploughboys. 

Many of the dances which are now 
being revived for purposes of charity 
and other fétes were originally very 
generally popular in Court circles, more 
especially at the gay and somewhat 
riotous Court of Charles II. One of 
the oldest and prettiest of all these is 
the St. Leger Round, known in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth as “ Sellen- 
ger,” or ‘‘ Sillinger,’’ which is recog- 
nised as one of the oldest dance-tunes 
now extant. 

Unfortunately, few of the old English 
country dances have survived till the 
present day, even in those remote dis- 
tricts of England where such customs 
and ancient things have a habit of 
lingering longest. The only example 
(except for the revivals which, have 
taken place during the last few years) 
which is nowadays at all known is Sir 
Roger de Coverley, although another, 
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which, though called “ the Swedish,”’ 
is believed by certain authorities to 
have had an English origin, and to 
have been reintroduced with altera- 
tions, is still sometimes danced. 

At a recent revival, which has served 
to awaken a fresh interest in these “old 
Country Dances and Singing Games of 
bygone times, some of the prettiest 
were performed by pupils of one of the 
largest high schools in the south of 
England. It was a very charming sight 
to see the shepherds and their lasses 
filing into the arena, headed by the 
old-time character, the ‘ Hobby 
Horse,’ and by the Jester, whose 
boyish face and “‘ manly proportions ”’ 
were such as to cause grave doubt in 
the minds of some of those present as 
to “his” being a High School girl at 
all. Most of the girls were in printed 
cottons—on which were sprayed dainty 
flowers, rose-buds, and the like—and 
sun-bonnets; whilst other pseudo- 
village maidens, of perhaps less pre- 
sumed bucolic parentage, wore flowered 
muslins and hats trimmed with ribbons, 
poppies, and corn. The village lads 
mostly wore good old-time smocks, 
“slouch” felt hats, and in some cases 
had ‘“‘ browned ”’ their faces, so that it 
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was not easy to realise that they were 
girls at all. 

Of the dances selected to form the 
programme, the chief were those which 
were popular Country Dances in the 
spacious days of Queen Elizabeth, and 
so designed, both as regards music and 
the figures comprising them, that they 
could be easily learned and danced 
upon village greens, either to the 
accompaniment of a fiddle or pipe, or 
to that of the dancer’s singing alone. 

A “stick” dance, named ‘“ Bean 
Setting,” usually, too, forms an item in 
these revivals; as do also the pretty 
“ Handkerchief’’ dance, known as 
“ Country Garden,” “‘ The Morris Off,” 
‘“ Shepherd’s Hey,” ‘“ Laudnum 
Bunches,” ‘‘ Trenchmore,” ‘ Hamp- 
stead Heath,” “ Bluff King Hal,” and 
“Rigs o’ Marlow.” These, with their 
pretty figures of handkerchief waving, 
tapping together of gaily decorated 
sticks, setting to partners, clasping 
hands, turnings, and_ pirouettings, 
seemed marvellously intricate. 

Introduced between the dances were 
Folk Songs of Somerset and Dorset, 
which charming village maidens and 
lads sang with a verve and dramatic 
action which not only added greatly 





to the interest, but also to the amuse- 
ment of their audience. One of the 
prettiest was the old Somersetshire 
ballad, ‘Blow Away the Morning 
Dew,” the first verse and chorus of 
which are: 
There was a farmer’s son 
Kept sheep all on the hill ; 
And he walked out one May morning 
To see what he could kill. 
Sing blow away the morning dew, 
The dew and the dew. 
Blow away the morning dew, 
How sweet the winds do blow ! 
The impression created was distinctly 
one with an old-time, pleasing flavour, 
and the fact that efforts are being made 
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Courts of Elizabeth, Charles II., and 


the Georges, in which the “ boys” wear 


doublet, jerkin, and hose, or knee- 
breeches ; or much belaced and befrilled 
coats ; and the girls the elaborate cos- 
tumes, made of inexpensive materials, 
of the same periods. But there is no 
need to go to any great expense in the 
matter of ‘ wardrobe.” The country 
lads’ costumes shown in our pictures 
can be easily and cheaply obtained, a 
couple or three shillings covering the 
expense if made at home; and the 
girls’ dresses need cost little more. 
As a general rule, delicate and tender 
colours should be chosen for the girls’ 





The ‘Morris Off,” with its bobbing, lilting tune, is very charming and esective. 


to introduce these dances and Folk 
Songs into the schools and villages of 
our land is a matter for congratulation. 

The matter of costume, of course, is 
a rather important one. The simpler 
forms are shown in the pictures illustrat- 
ing the present article. There one has 
the more elaborate costumes of the 


dresses. The costumes of the “ Jester,’ 
the “Hobby Horse,” and_ similar 
characters may be put down at about 
five shillings each, so that a party of 
forty performers (which is quite a good 
number for the purpose) need not 
entail an expense for dresses much ex- 
ceeding seven or eight pounds. 


Notr.—The author is much indebted to Miss M. A. Broad, the Head Mistress of the Bourne- 
mouth High School for Girls ; to Miss Bain, the organiser of the dances ; and to the girls 


taking part, for the opportunity to obtain the special photographs illustrating this article. 
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THE 


DOUBLE TRAIL. 


STORY OF THE BOY SeoruTs. 





BY HAROLD BLIND. 


LLUSTRATED BY A. H. BUCKLAND, 


HOW SCOUT HARSTON CAUGHT 
‘‘ GENTLEMAN CRAN.” 


RESSED flat to the ground, behind 
Pp two 


close- 
ly growing 
trunks, lay 
Bob Har- 
ston and 
Hal Clem- 
ents. Peer 
ing care- 
fully round 
the right of 
their cover 
the scouts 
watched 
and lis- 
tened. So 
immovable 
were they 
that, in 
their dul] 
drab uni- 
forms, the 
casual 
passer - by 
would have 
mistaken 
them for 
fallen 
wood. 

It was 
very still in 
the solemn 
heart of the 
beech.wood 
whose thick 
foliage 
formeda 
canopy 
through 
which the 


sun only 


penetrated ‘here and there in a bril- 
liant pencil of light, which fell past 
the smooth trunks upon the soft brown 
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mat of decayed leaves, on which last 
year’s husks were thickly strewn. 

A pigeon was crooning overhead, and 
from afar off a cuckoo gave its triple call 
of late July, “‘ Cuk-cuck-coo!” while 
the warm 
breeze 
stirred the 
tree-tops. 

In the 
rigidly alert 
pose of the 
lads_ there 
was some- 
thing of 
the wild 
creature — 
all the 
ancient in- 
stincts of 
the chase, 
of warfare, 
of track- 
ing game, 
which we 
have hither- 
to so sedu- 
lously tried 
to kill, were 
alive in 
them . . 
quickened 
by training 
and by the 
tiny crack- 
ling sounds 
of someone 
rising to his 
feet, voices, 


and the 
clink - clink 
2 of metal on 
“Harston sat down, took out his note book and made a drawing, 
taking accurate measurements.” metal. F 
Creeping 


a few yards further from trunk to 
trunk they saw two men. 

One of them had a bag in his hand, 
and his companion was kneeling, stow- 
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ing silverware into an old sack. Once 
there was the dull flash of gold and 
then the dazzle of jewellery, which he 
wrapped up in newspapers and rags. 

“ Buck up with it, ‘Cran’! See you 
at the Smouchers! I’m off... . So 
long!” 

“All right, ‘Grizzly Bill,’ I'll be 
there!” 

As Grizzly moved away the scouts 
exchanged a glance, and Bob Har- 
ston crept stealthily backwards and 
disappeared without a sound. Hal 
Clements followed Grizzly, making 
a detour to avoid Gentleman Cran. 

Harston pushed on at scout’s pace 
until the wood thinned where it skirted 
a high-road, and gave the sharp call of 
a pheasant three times, with a pause 
between the second and third. It was 
answered from a field opposite. He 
hurried across the road, vaulted a gate, 
and found himself face to face with 
Tommy Jepson. 

“T say, look here, Tommy! We've 
been working through that wood and 
found a spoor coming up this way from 
the east. We followed it, and found 
two men dividing up a lot of silver 
and jewels. I’m sure some large house 
or other has been robbed. Clements is 
following one of the chaps now, and 
I’m going back to spoor the other ; 
and look here, Tommy, you track back 
to where they got the stuff and tell 
the people we're on the trail of the 
burglars, and get them to follow us up. 
See? We'll leave a blaze or other 
signs.” 

He gave Jepson a description of the 
men and disappeared into the woods, 
running boldly at first, but in a little 
while slipping from tree to tree like a 
shadow. 

Presently he came to the place from 
which he had seen the sharing of the 
swag. Carefully as he examined the 
ground he found nothing. He knew 
that the man Clements was following 
had gone away to the right, so he made 
a cast to the left. After a minute 
search he saw that the exposed root of 
a tree was slightly scraped. Next he 
found a newly-broken twig, and went 
forward at a quiet jog in the direction 
he thought the man had probably 
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taken. Now and again he halted and 
searched for the spoor, finding the 
infinitesimal disturbances made by the 
heavy boots on the wood’s carpet-pile. 
His eyes roamed everywhere, noting a 
squirrel, a large nest. “‘ Looks like a 
hawk’s,”’ he thought, as he passed far 
below. 

Abruptly the wood ended. Which 
way did he go was the question? 
Then Harston saw a likely place to get 
through, and found the slither of heels 
where someone had gone down the 
steep bank. He drew his axe and 
blazed a tree near by. All through 
the wood he had kicked up the trail to 
leave a patent “ sign.” 

Now, it happened that the quarry 
had slipped and his boot had sunk 
into the soft mud of the dry ditch. 
Harston sat down, took out his note- 
book, and made a drawing, taking 
accurate measurements. The sole of 
the boot was, as he judged, nearly worn 
through in the centre. The wearer 
had got out of the ditch, broken away 
its edge, and gone on to the road, 
where the mud, dry though it was, 
betrayed him. It had left one or two 
barely distinguishable marks on the 
macadam, showing that he had turned 
to the left. 

Away went Harston in pursuit along 
the narrow by-road, with its rich, high 
hedges and grass borders, after leaving 
a “sign”’ for those who might follow. 
Foxgloves and ragged robin were in 
bloom, clambering honeysuckle lifted 
its flowers to the serene sky of the hot 
afternoon, filling the air with fragrance, 
and every flower was visited by the 
industrious bees. 

After a while Harston began to go 
warily, and it was well he did so, for 
his quick eye observed a figure by the 
roadside. He turned back, slipped 
over a gate into a field, and went 
noiselessly along inside the hedge. 
When he thought he was near to him 
he crept on all fours, and lifted him- 
self, inch by inch, so as to be able to 
look over the bank. But he was not 
tall enough. He moved further along, 
put his foot into a rat-hole—lifted him- 
self—lifted himself—got a glimpse of 
the man—and—slipped. 
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But he had recognised the burglar, 
who was eating a crust like any tramp, 
with an innocent bundle beside him. 

“ Chuck-chuck-chuck!” A startled 
blackbird flew out over Harston’s head. 
He kept perfectly still, his heart knock- 
ing against his ribs. The man’s boots 
scrunched on the road. Harston was 
thinking swiftly : 

“That blackbird gave me away. 
He heard me. He’s bound to see me. 
I'll bluff it out! After all, he can’t 
know I know about him! ” 
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random. The “crook’s” eyes lit up 
quite nicely ; his was the silent scout’s 
laugh. 

“No, young shaver, I ain’t seen a 
blessed soul. Got any grub in yer 
’aversack ? I ain’t ’ad a bite since 
yesterday !”’ ; 

The boy looked at him and saw 
that his eyes were dark, and that he 
looked very tired. 

“Was this the right man?” ... 
It must be... he had seen him in 
the wood. He ‘thought again deci- 





“Rummaging in his pockets he pulled out a big jack-knife.” 


_ So he pulled himself up the bank 
Just in time to look into the face of 
the burglar, who eyed him suspiciously. 

Harston smiled. 

“Good afternoon!” he said cheer- 
fully, and thought it was not a bad 
face . . . he looked like any intelligent 
workman of a superior trade requiring 
brains. He went on: 

‘Have you seen any more scouts 
about here? We’re crossing the danger 
zone—got to get through the enemy’s 
patrols, you know ! ” 

He had chosen the game quite at 





sively. ... “I’m hungry, too. Tl’ll 
share my grub with him. That’ll 
keep him here longer ! ”’ 

Harston crawled through the hedge. 
He sat down and got out his rations 
and held out his waterbottle. He eyed 
the bundle and ‘noted that it had some 
curious angles. Undoubtedly it was 
the plate. 

For all his excitement he felt curi- 
ously calm. The man ate greedily, 
and kept looking at him and up and 
down the road as he did so. 

“You scouts have got to do a good 
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turn every day .. . you’ve done me 
one now, matey. Ever been ’ungry. 
. . . Real starving ? ”’-he asked. 

*“ No,” said Harston. 

They talked about many things. 
After a bit Harston asked : 

“‘ Where are you going ?”’ 

The man had finished and had been 
silent for a while. He looked up. He 
seemed drowsy, in fact, almost falling 
asleep. 

“Oh, straight on to... to Oak- 
ington! Well, I must be getting! 
Thank you, young feller. If I can do 
as much for you I will, any time!” 

He stooped, picked up the bundle, 
which was very heavy, and started up 
the road. 

“Good day!” said Harston. 

“Ta-ta! Thanks!” 

The scout walked away in the oppo- 
site direction till he was out of sight, 
and then, doubling back, broke across 
country. When he came back to the 
portion of the road where Cran ought 
to have been there was no sign of him. 
He hurried on. In this open up- 


land country one could get a good 


view for a long distance. At a cross- 
road he stopped. ‘He can never 
have got far,” thought he. Suddenly 
an inspiration came to him, and he 
retraced his steps. Sure enough, 
cleverly concealed in a little wood, he 
found his man, clad in different coat 
and trousers, sound asleep, with a 
slouch hat over his eyes. There was 
no sign of the angular bundle. 

“He’s hidden the swag,” mused 
Harston. ‘I wonder where?” So 
he began a systematic search for it, 
but it was nowhere to be found within 
the copse or round about. 

Then he went back and watched 
Gentleman Cran as he slept with 
his face pillowed on his arm. He 
seemed scarcely to breathe in the 
stupor of exhaustion which had over- 
come him. Bob pitied the man as he 
slept, for his face looked peaceful and 
refined... . 

“What ought he to do ?” 

Search as he would he could not find 
the “swag.”” He knew it was his duty, 
at all costs, to secure the thief—to assist 
the law in every way.... But!... 
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Harston was a boy who thought, and 
he was wrestling with a difficult prob- 
lem—the man had eaten with him. 
Bob’s large brown eyes, well-set brows, 
and sensitive mouth showed that he 
was, perhaps, too introspective. But he 
was capable of heroism and—fear. As 
a matter of fact, he did get the silver 
medal for gallantry when he became 
corporal of the Pheasant patrol. 

Suddenly he made up his mind. He 
drew some stout cord from his pocket. 
Then he went very gently to Cran’s 
feet and slipped it round the ankles 
in scientific knots. It was risky work. 
Cran stirred but did not wake. 
The boy gave the binding a tug, secured 
it, jumped up and back, and stood 
with the end of the cord out of reach 
of the bewildered prisoner, who began 
to struggle furiously and _ thereby 
tighten his bonds. 

“ Lie still!’ said Harston. 

“Ere! Wot’s the game ?” 
swore the other. “‘ Lemme go, you 
young devil!” 

Rummaging in his pockets he pulled 
out a big jack-knife. Harston stepped 
in and brought his staff smartly on the 
rascal’s wrist. The knife dropped, and, 
quick as a flash, the scout had knocked 
it away. The thief was holding his 
wrist. 

‘“‘ What d’yer mean by it ? I'll give 
you a good hiding for this! 
Lemme go!” 

He tore at the cord with his hands. 
Harston was blowing his whistle in a 
succession of long and short blasts. 

“Ere! Whatcher doin’—blowin’ 
that whistle! Stop! Oh, curse!... 
You bloomin’ young Judas! ”’ 

Harston kept a strong strain on the 
cord and went on blowing. He rapped 
the burglar’s hands smartly with his 
pole when he grew furious with the 
rage of a trapped beast. Heavy feet 
came pounding through the under- 
growth of the copse, and a labourer 
appeared. 

‘“What’s up, what’s up?” shouted 
the yokel. 

“ Hold him down ! 
ordered Harston. 

Cran ceased to struggle and lay 
panting. 


Tie his hands!” 
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“T’ll get evens with yer for this! ’’ There’s a lot of stuff hidden about here 
he gasped. somewhere. Fasten his hands behind 


coi ¥, q 
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“* All right! Ill go quiet You've done me! 


The labourer looked on stupidly. him with your belt—as tight as you 
Well!” he said, “I dunno!” can round his wrists or he’ll wriggle 
“I tell you he’s wanted for robbery! free—as tight as you can!” 
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“The peasant obeyed, mumbling. 
« Now turn him right over on his 
face!” 

Harston took some twine and lashed 
the captive’s hands quite securely by 
the thumbs, then untied his feet and 
used the cord in the manner of leg irons. 
He tied it about each ankle, leaving 
enough slack for a short stride, and then 
took the loose end to the wrists. 

“ All right! I'll go quiet ! 
done me!” 

Somehow or other Harston felt rather 
a pig, but he marched the fellow down 
along uneventful stretches of lonely 
road into the little town of Oakington. 
The farm-hand, who happened to be 
going home at dusk after his day’s 
work, went with him. Cran abso- 
lutely refused to tell them where the 
plunder was concealed. 

“Go and find it,” said he bitterly, 
*‘ you what’s so bloomin’ clever ! ” 

Now that the excitement was over 
Harston felt very tired; indeed, he 
could hardly drag one foot after the 
other. He had a drink of cold tea and 
ate some chocolate and an apple. He 
gave his charge a drink, too, holding 
the water-bottle to his lips. 

It was past one o’clock when they 
entered Oakington—silent—wrapped in 
profound slumber under the brilliant 
starlight. 

The fat sergeant at the little police- 
station heard Harston’s story through, 
and sent Cran to the cells. If he 
had not been warned about the Easton 
Hall affair he might have let him go ; 
for he in no way approved of inter- 
ference by private people with police 
work, however helpful it might be. 


You've 


TRAIL II. 


HOW ‘GRIZZLY BILL’ CAUGHT SCOUT 
CLEMENTS, BUT WAS CAPTURED BY 
SCOUT JEPSON AND A DETECTIVE. 


When Harston left Clements alone 
with Cran and Grizzly Bill in 
Lingham Woods whilst he went to find 
Jepson, Clements had followed Grizzly 
as soon as he moved away 

The situation was like this : Harston 
was following Cran. Clements was 
fellowing Grizzly Bill. Jepson com- 
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mandeered a ride on a motor ; found out 
that the burglary had been committed 
at a country seat called Easton Hall, 
told his story to the police, and then 
set out himself with a detective, called 
Phillips, on the spoor of Clements. 

So now let us put ourselves beside 
Clements as he spoors his man through 
the beech-wood. Grizzly Bill was a 
thorough scoundrel with a bullet head 
covered with short, grey stubble and a 
protruding jaw. He looked as much 
like a criminal as his comrade like an 
honest man. When they came to the 
high-road he still kept to the right, and 
the boy followed him, keeping to the 
inside of hedges in the fields. All day 
long they plodded forward, and the 
only people they met were two labour- 
ers and a lady driving a dog-cart. He 
took bye-way after bye-way, and 
Clemerts found that he was making a 
great semi-circle, and at each diver- 
gence the scout left “ signs”’ of sticks 
and grass, or a blaze. The sun swung 
westwards. “Was he making for a 
rendezvous with Cran ? ” 

It was about five o'clock when the 
boy-scout made his almost fatal 
blunder. He was tracking along a 
little-used way where the grass grew 
between the wheel and hoof ruts. 
He thought the other was a good 
way ahead. He had not been thinking 
accurately, for he was getting very 
tired and hungry. 

Round a gentle curve he ran right 
into Grizzly Bill, re-arranging | his 
bundle to ease his shoulders. The 
silver shone in the declining light. For 
one moment the scout met his eye— 
red, fierce, enclosed by wrinkled pouches 
like that of a wild beast—a boar or 
rhinoceros. ... Then he turned to 
run. It seemed the only thing to do. 

“Stop! or I’ll shoot yer!” shouted 
Grizzly Bill as he pounded along behind 
him. “I'll cut yer —— heart out!” 

Clements was gaining. He heard 
his pursuer stop and dodged into the 
hedge. It wasnota bullet that whizzed 
by him, but a large stone. He dashed 
on again—if only he could get over 4 
gate |—but had got scarcely ten yards 
when he received a sickening blow 


Now there 


between the shoulders. 





















was only one thing to be done, and he 
knew how to use his staff. He turned 
round and charged. This disconcerted 
his assailant. Clements knew that if 
you must fight it’s best to fight hard 
and quickly, with no punctilio. Again 
he had failed to think! When Grizzly 
Bill was found with the stolen things 
flashing in the sun he should have hit 
him at once—hard—hard enough to 
knock him out. Now he caught him 
a crack on the side of the head. But 
Bill simply bellowed curses and, rushing 
in, in spite of the blows, bore his boyish 
opponent down, bumping his head on 
the ground till the dust was dark with 
moist patches. In vain had Clements 
drawn his knife and stabbed Grizzly— 
his strength was failing, and the blade 
did not penetrate two inches. The 
man wrenched it from his hand and 
strangled him afresh. The sky went 
black. 

Then Grizzly hefted the senseless 
body, crammed it over the hedge, 
picked up his bundle, spat, and hurried 
on in the golden evening light. = 

“Silly young swine! I s’pose I 
killed ’im,” he muttered. 

The birds began to sing their clear 
parting chorus of praise to the sun as 
he strode lower and lower into the 
great rest palace of the gods, robing 
himself in splendour of gold and 
crimson, purple, and transparent green. 

A rabbit slipped out to feed, all un- 
conscious of the huddled figure that 
lay so still and so near. 

But Grizzly Bill had left the scout 
staff lying in the road ! 


Two hours later, as the afterglow 
was dying away in daintiest aqua- 
marine along the horizon, Detective- 
Sergeant Phillips stumbled over the 
pole, which rolled beneath his feet. 

_ “Hello, what’s this?” He picked 
it up and said to Jepson: “One of 
your staves ! ”’ 

“ Something’s 


happened to Cle- 


ments or Harston,” said the scout, 
gomg down on his knees to examine 
the road. 

" Here, have you a light ? 
thing’s wrong !” 

Phillips took out his electric torch. 


Some- 
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“Look! Blood! Over here too! 
Where is he? Perhaps he’s crawled 
away ?” 


Jepson looked all around rather hope- 
lessly. Then he noticed that the shoots 
at the top of the low thorn hedge 
against the sky were bent down in one 
spot. Inamoment he swarmed over— 
scratching his hands and knees. 

“He’s over here. I believe he’s 
dead. . . . It’s Clements!” Phillips 
climbed over as well, and knelt down. 

*“ No, he’s not dead ; but his head is 
smashed about a—badly ! ” 

There in the gathering starlight they 
saw the boy’s pallid, dark-smeared face. 

“We must get him into a house and 
fetch a doctor. We must be quick or 
we shall lose our man.”’ 

Jepson was already busy unrolling 
their two overcoats, stringing the 
sleeves on the poles and buttoning 
them up. 

“ Right ! 
sergeant !”’ 

They carefully placed Clements on 
the improvised stretcher, with his 
haversack under his head, round which 
Phillips had swathed a roller bandage. 

‘“‘ There’s a light down there in the 
hollow !”’ 

They took the ends of the poles and 
started off along the field, walking out 
of step so as not to joggle the patient. 
After negotiating many gates, they 
came to a farmstead and knocked at 
the back door. 

“T think you know me, Mr. Hatch- 
well. This lad is badly hurt, and I 
want you to look after him and send 
foradoctor. Wecan’tstay ... we’re 
after a dangerous criminal ! ”’ 

“Why, of course,” said the farmer, 
swallowing a mouthful of supper. 
They had carried the stretcher into the 
old kitchen. 

“Mary! Here, put this lad to 
bed! Carry him up, will you? Poor 
little chap! Joe, saddle the pony, and 
ride for Doctor Whitcliffe. We'll look 
after him, sergeant, never fear!” 

Jepson and Phillips carried Clements 
up into the large bedroom, which had 
that clean, stuffy smell only found in 
farms. 

Jepson re-rolled his coat whilst they 


Give me a lift, please, 
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drank some old ale which the farmer 
had poured out, and then, taking up 
his staff, they went out into the night, 
and heard the clatter of the pony’s 
shoes as Joe rode off. 

“We'll get him yet!” said Phillips, 
“he can’t get far. All the country- 


side is up by now, and we telegraphed 
your description of him round, and he 
can’t get into a train nor go near a 
village.” 

All night the two pushed on, trusting 





“* 1 arrest you for the burglary at Easton Hall. 


to their instinct to tell them which way 
the game would go. He was probably 
making for a large manufacturing city 
some twenty miles away, where he 
might lose himself in the slums, and 
find a “ fence’ to buy the “ stuff.” 
About midnight they found a tramp 
huddled by the way—asleep. He did 
not answer to Harston’s description 
of Grizzly Bill. But they shook him 
up and asked him if he had seen any- 
body like him. He had—after being 
threatened with arrest as a vagabond. 
. Somebody like that had passed 
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him about two hours ago—-before he 
went to sleep. 
“You missed a fine reward,” said 
the sergeant, and they hurried on. 
“He’s bound to rest—sometime,” 
said Jepson presently. 
“So are we, my 
Phillips succinctly. 
Tommy said nothing—he was strug- 
gling gamely along. ° 
The moon had risen, and was flood- 
ing all the country with her light, 








lad,’ answered 












You’d better come quiet.'” 


shining brighter and brighter as she 
cleared the mists. 

Suddenly the scout caught the de- 
tective’s arm. They stopped, and he 
pointed to a figure leaning against the 
bank. At the same instant it turned 
its face to them—all dark smeared. It 
rose to its feet unsteadily, and the eyes 
shone in the moon. 

Phillips whipped out his revolver: 

“T arrest you for the burglary at 
Easton Hall. The game’s up, Grizzly. 
You'd better come quiet ! ”’ 

The man stood swinging stupidly, 
























savagely, for all the world like the beast 
after which he was nicknamed, and he 
owled inarticulately, too. 

“Hold out your hands! Jepson, 
ut the bracelets on him!” ordered 
Phillips, keeping the housebreaker 
covered. . 

They marched their prisoner to a 
farm, and, knocking up the good man, 
borrowed a horse and trap to drive 
into Oakington. 


Phillips and Jepson, with Grizzly 
Bill, drove up just in time to hear the 
fat sergeant at Oakington Police 
Station wishing Bob Harston and the 
farm hand who had helped him to 
capture Gentleman Cran a _ surly 
good-night, and telling them to knock 
up the “‘ Hart and Hounds.” 

Tommy Jepson jumped down, 
followed by the capture, and Detec- 
tive-Sergeant Phillips greeted his fat 
colleague with : 

“Good morning, Jenkins. Here’s 
one of the Easton Hall fellows for you. 
We're in luck, we are! Have you 
heard anything of his pal ?”’ 

“Oh, we've got him safe, thanks to 
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this young fellow!” and 
nodded to Harston. 

“Good business! And I'll tell you 
what, sergeant, if it hadn’t been for 
these smart lads we shouldn’t have 
got ’em so soon. And if they was all 
like them. . . . But come along, boys, 
now, to the inn for some supper, and 


Jenkins 


then to bed you must be 
pretty well done! You’ve_ stuck 
it like Tro-jans. Good-night, 
Jenkins, we'll see to things in the 


morning ! ”’ 

The heavy bundle of plate which 
Grizzly Bill had carried so far in vain 
was lifted out of the trap which carried 
Phillips, the boys, and the farm hand 
to the ‘‘ Hart and Hounds.”’ On the way 
Harston heard from Jepson how they 
found Clements terribly hurt behind 
the hedge, and how they had carried 
him to the farm, and then arrested 
Grizzly, and as they went to bed the 
boys exchanged the stories of the 
double trail. 

Clements recovered, and is as keen 
as ever in spite of having been so 
brutally man-handled in the perform- 
ance of his duty. 


The next story of the ‘‘ Boy Scouts” is entitled “‘The Adventure with the Performing Bear. 





THE BRITISH 


SAILOR. 


HEN you ‘unt, unt, ’unt, 
For a man to bear the brunt, 


"Board o’ Battleship or Liner, Tramp or Whaler, 


If there’s stiffish work to do 


’E’s the boy to put it through 
In the good old British way, the British sailor. 


'E’s the pick, pick, pick, 


Of the market, ’e’s a brick, 


Be it fightin’, work, or play, boys, ’e’s a nailer, 
Though the Yank ’e’s mighty smart, 

And the Jap can do ’is part, 

Yet I plank my money on the British sailor. 


'E’s the pride, pride, pride, 

Of our Nation far an’ wide, 

If the Country ups an’ calls ’im ’e won’t fail ’er, 
Try to knock ’im if you can, 

You will find that ’e’s a man, 

And the best in all the world, the British sailor. 





LInA JEPHSON, 
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BY HAROLD H. HILTON 
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(Winner ot Open, Amateur and Irish Championships.) 


HERE are those who maintain 
that during the past half- 
century the playing of the 
game has not actually improved, and 
back up their assertion with many and 
varied arguments, some of which do 
not savour of sufficient common-sense 
to be worthy of serious discussion. On 
the other hand, there is a certain sweet 
reasonableness in the arguments they 
propound to show that Alan Robertson 
and young Tommy Morris were quite 
as great golfers as, say, Harry Vardon, 
Taylor, and Braid. When it comes to 
a mere question of statistics and 
figures, however, the devotees of the 
old days are simply not in the running, 
the giants of the present being in- 
finitely more successful in wielding 
their clubs than were Robertson and 
Tommy Morris, and, as we all know, 
figures cannot lie. 

Whether Alan Robertson in his day 
was what might be termed in a class 
by himself is a question which has often 
been argued, and there are many who 
aver that he was not. The opinion of 
old Tom Morris was that he and Alan 
used to win games round and round 
about, and there are players who are 
willing to confirm this opinion of old 
Tom that there was literally nothing 
in it between the two. But for some 
reason or other it is Alan Robertson 
more than Tom Morris who lives in the 
memory of the public, and he is always 
quoted as the finest player of his day. 
There is no doubt that he was a 
wonderfully successful match player, 
possibly a part of this success being 
due to his genius in the art of match- 
making. As one perfervid admirer 
once remarked : “ In the art of match- 
making he was as sly as a fox and 
cunning as a weasel.” Such attri- 
butes may have been very much 
admired in those days. Nowadays a 
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player with such a reputation would 
be a marked man, and approached with 
a certain degree of caution 

There is a different tale to tell in 
connection with the history of young 
Tom Morris. -He stood clear and de- 
fined as the finest player of his day. 
Davie Strath was probably the one 
who trod most closely on his heels but 
young Tommy Morris was undoubtedly 
in aclass by himself—admittedly a golf- 
ing genius. After the death of young 
Tom (he had just previously won the 
championship for four consecutive years) 
there seems to have been no player 
who stood sufficiently away from his 
fellows to suggest that his genius for 
the game was sufficiently great to place 
him on a pedestal by himself. Jamie 
Anderson won the championship on 
three consecutive occasions, as did Bob 
Ferguson immediately afterwards, but 
their successes were probably as much 
due to their gift of temperament for 
the playing of important competitions 
as to any marked superiority in their 
game. They were both dour fighters, 
and it was not until 1893, twelve years 
after the last success of Ferguson, that 
there seemed to arrive any marked im- 
provement in the game. In that year 
Sandy Herd and Taylor exhibited signs 
of leaving the ruck and making a place 
for themselves. Taylor in particular 
was responsible for many of the old 
well-worn traditions which seemed in- 
grained into all classes of players goimg 
by the board. He disdained any 
devious way of arriving at the hole; 
he simply plugged straight at the pin 
with every manner of club. It was 4 
species of game which did not exactly 
appeal to those whose golfing minds 
had been traditionally steeped in the 
art of finesse, and who loved to arrive 
at the hole in some out-of-the-way 
fanciful manner. It was a too direct 
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and forceful way to suit their delicate 
palates. Taylor took the short cut for 
home, and rammed his putts at the 
back of the hole, trusting chiefly 
to hitting the ball truly, and it 
was a method that paid, as he 
proved by winning the championship 
in 1894 and 1895, and tieing again 

1896. 
Ks ya opinion he set a fashion which 
has had much to do with the improve- 
ment in play during the past fifteen 
years, and that the game has steadily 
improved in these years there can be 
but little doubt. Great player as 
Taylor proved himself in the years 
1894, 1895, and 1896, he is nowadays 
even greater, having lost nothing of his 
old accuracy, and in addition has added 
power to his play and also many years 
of wide experience. On this simple 
assumption that his game has improved 
since 1894 and 1895, years when he 
was carrying all before him, it seems 
somewhat peculiar to state that, suc- 
cessful as he has always been, he has 
never since been quite so successful as 
at that period of his career. It would 
naturally be thought that the ability 
he had then at command, much im- 
proved and polished in the meanwhile, 
would have been sufficient to keep 
his place clear of his brother pro- 
fessionals. But, whilst none may be 
said to have really surpassed him, the 
fact remains that for periods of two or 
three years both Vardon and Braid 
have at times eclipsed him. They had 
not been idle in the meanwhile, and on 
account of possessing a more powerful 
long game, and the continual and 
successful furnishing up of the raw 
material at command, sufficed to leave 
Taylor toiling just a little behind them. 
But it was Taylor who set the pace for 
them. He supplied a standard which 
had never previously been quite 
reached, and players readily realised 
this, and attempted to arrive at this 
standard, or even surpass it, though 
as yet only Harry Vardon and James 
Braid have successfully surmounted 
the task, 

What Taylor commenced Harry 
Vardon may be said to have completed, 
and in doing so in the years 1898 to 


Igor he set up a new standard of 
excellence which the others had to try 
and live up to. But Vardon created 
this standard so quickly, one might 
almost say so unexpectedly, that for 
the time being his rivals appeared to 
be dumfounded. In their efforts to 
keep pace with him they lost their old- 
time accuracy and confidence, and 
Taylor’s game in particular seemed to 
suffer from the arrival of the new star. 
Vardon was undoubtedly playing finer 
golf than any of them, finer golf than 


‘had ever been played by mortal man 


before ; but the truth must be told, 
this extraordinary sudden develop- 
ment of his abilities had a disastrous 
effect upon the play of his opponents. 
They could not do so well in stroke 
competitions in which he took part, 
and when they had to meet him in 
single combat they simply fell down 
like a house of cards before him. But 
Vardon went to America, and the fact 
that this visit undoubtedly took the 
edge off his game seemed to give them 
heart of grace again, and since then he 
has had none the best of either Taylor 
or Braid. When Vardon was at his 
best, it must be said for James Braid 
that he was then a comparatively 
unfinished player. His game repre- 
sented a ‘big overgrown puppy which 
wanted time to mature. The power 
was there, the determination was 
there, but the application of the power 
was a doubtful quantity. But he set 
about the task more thoroughly than 
probably any player living; by de- 
grees he strengthened the weaknesses 
in his armour, and is now a finer player 
than ever he was. Indeed, there are 
many who consider that his game has 
now reached the high-water mark 

that, in fact, he is just as good as 
Harry Vardon ever was, if not even 
better, but that he does not gain his 
victories with the consummate ease that 
Vardon did on account of the standard 
of the game having improved all round, 
and also that the development of his 
game has been so gradual that his 
rivals have had time to become used 
to the improvement, and in conse- 
quence do not commence the battle in 
a spirit of anxious dejection, which 
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they undoubtedly did when meeting 
Vardon at his zenith. 

Another sign of the improvement 
which has taken place in the play of 
the professionals during the past ten 
years is evidenced by the almost com- 
plete elimination of the danger the 
paid players had to consider from the 
amateur talent in the open event. 
For some years previous to 1899 
nearly each succeeding year they had 
one amateur or another making things 
extremely unpleasant for them, and 
one actually beat them all in 1897. 
After 1898, however, the pace set by 
the professionals was too warm for the 
amateurs to live with, and except for 
two spasmodic efforts, one on the part 
of Mr. Maxwell in 1902 and the other 
by Mr. Graham in 1906, the amateurs 
have never since been in the hunt. 
Not that it may be said that the class 
of amateur golf had fallen away in any 
marked degree ; it remained much as it 
was, but the standard had risen, and 
their game was not equal to the strain 
of living up to it. Vardon set that 
standard and others have followed 
steadily in his footsteps, until the 
possibility of an amateur winning the 
Open Championship seems almost more 
than remote. 

Where does the improvement lie ? 
There lies the problem, and a difficult 
one for anyone to find a Solution to, 
at least by the feat of dissecting 
details. With Vardon it was his 
unfailing accuracy with all manner of 
clubs, backed up by very reliable 
putting. With Taylor it was _ pro- 
bably due to the evidence of more dash 
and length in his game. In James 
Braid’s case there is decidedly more 
accuracy in his game, and his work 
near the hole has improved out of 
recognition. It is not often that a 
man is found who has learnt to putt 
comparatively late in his career, but 
Jimmy Braid did, and spent infinite 
pains in the task. 

In all professional golf there is one 
great improvement evident, and that 
is in the long approaching to the hole 
side. The majority of the profes- 
sionals have developed a certain “ flick”’ 








shot with the wrists which is very 
deadly. So far as I can gather, Harry 
Vardon was the originator and per- 
fector of the shot, but James Braid 
and many others play it with deadly 
effect. On the other hand, it is a 
species of stroke remarkable for its 
absence in the amateur ranks, Mr. 
Graham being probably the only first- 
class amateur who plays an iron stroke 
anything resembling this stroke played 
by Vardon and Braid. 

Of course, there must be material- 
istic reasons which have to be con- 
sidered as contributing to the evident 
improvement in the playing of the 
game. One is the improvement in 
the upkeep of the links, but this is 
probably quite neutralised by the 
added length of all courses of note, 
and, whatever the critics say, length 
does make a difference. Again, the 
club makers of the present day, with 
the advantage of experience, should 
be able to turn out a more serviceable 
weapon than their predecessors, and 
there can be but little doubt that the 
shape of the present day club-head 
lends itself much more to hard hitting 
than the old-fashioned long-headed 
instrument of twenty years ago. But 
as against this the sawn hickory of 
the present day is decidedly inferior 
to the split hickory of the old times. 
Now we come to an invention which, 
admittedly, has tended to lower the 
scores, and that is the introduction 
of the rubber-cored ball. Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, only a short time ago, 
made an experiment which served to 
give him a certain knowledge of the 
respective value of a solid gutty and 
a rubber-cored ball, and his experience 
tended to the view that the advan- 
tages obtained by the use of the 
rubber-core were not so great as 1s 
generally acclaimed. But there can 
be no doubt that on the average the 
rubber-cored ball is worth from one 
to two strokes per round to the very 
best players, and infinitely more to 
players of indifferent calibre, and it 
has certainly had the effect of moving 
up many piayers to within measurable 
distance of the very élite. 
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Gathering bracken in the Vown country. 


WILD BIRDS THAT I KNOW. 


BY W. L. PUXLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND His FRIENDS. 


NYONE who loves wild birds will 
A consider a person well placed 
for observing them and their 
ways who possesses a garden facing 
south, with a wood on one side and 
beyond it a common covered with gorse 
and bracken. Farther on there are 
wide spaces of heather and clumps of 
fir-trees, and high above the rest the 
rounded tops of the South Downs. 
Here is choice in plenty for the wild 
birds to select suitable breeding-places 
for their precious little families, and it 
Is NO easy matter to find them in many 
cases, for some of the birds will only 
build in deep seclusion where the bushes 
grow in dense masses, and others hide 
their nests so carefully that, even if you 
know to within a few feet where they 
are, it is difficult to find them. Thus 
on one occasion I was in search of the 
nest—or rather laying-place—of the 
rare Kentish plover, and, though I was 





told the spot where the eggs lay, it was 
long before I could see them, so nearly 
did they resemble the stones amongst 
which they lay. 

Another day I was wandering along 
the side of a stony Down. Here the 
ground had been ploughed up many 
years before on the chance that it might 
be made of service to man. But this 
had proved a delusion, for the ground 
was poor and stony ; and once the short 
Down turf had been disturbed by the 
plough it never grew again in any 
quantity, for the work of ages had been 
destroyed. So now the Down is left 
to the birds and me, and a very few 
sheep who wander here now and then 
in search of a few blades of the sweet 
grass which grows here and there. 

It was here that I found at last what 
I had so long sought—a stone curlew’s 
nest. I call it “ nest,’”’ though, strictly 
speaking, the bird does not as a rule 
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Bringing them up by hand. 


attempt any sort of nest-building, but Passing that way again a week later 
lays her two eggs upon the ground; I found that the young ones had 
but this bird had laid her eggs upon hatched, and most curious they 
some stones, looked with their large round yellow 
eyes glaring up at me, and 
squatting close upon the 
ground, as_ these birds 
always do when in danger. 
Walking a few paces away, 
I saw them rise and look 
after me, and then they 
looked stranger still, for 
their knees were stiff and 
swollen-looking, and gave 
one the thought of two little 
birds on stilts. A few 
days later, however, they 
managed to get away from 
me quickly enough. Stone 
curlews are very different 
from other ground birds, 
such as plovers, for these are 
beautifully mottled while 
very young, and are very 
pretty little creatures. The 
eggs of the plovers, too, are 
very like the ground they 
are laid upon, for they rely 
upon their similarity for 
concealment, as the _ birds 
do not sit close 


Young Tawny Owis in old Buzzard’s nest. 
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Ground - laying birds 
differ very much in this 
respect, for while plovers 
lay eggs exactly like their 
surroundings,otherspecies, 
such as nightjars and 
pipits, rely for concealment 
upon the colouring of the 
old bird; for these latter 
are close sitters, and will 
not leave the eggs unless 
forced to do so. I once 
found a nightjar’s nest 
quite by accident after 
having been sitting for 
a long time near the bank 
where the bird was nest- 
ing—watching me closely 
with her bright eye all the 
time, no doubt. When 
at last she decided to 
leave the nest I was astonished to see more profound. A bird’s voice often 
how conspicuous the two eggs were has this effect, for the sudden hoot or 
amongst their surroundings, for there screech of a hunting owl breaking the 
could hardly be said to be a proper silence of night makes it seem more 
nest at all. profound when the call is over. One 
The reeling of the nightjar in the of these birds is fond of settling upon 
evenings is a most pleasing sound tothe house porch, seeming to be able to 
me, and only serves to make the quiet watch for prey from this spot; and 


Home of Tom-tits (greater) as seen from outside. 
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upon a bright moonlight night it is 
interesting to see his great round head 
turning round and round, and some- 
times almost facing his back as he 
glances here and there searching for food 
to take home to the two young owls in 
the ivy of the old tree in the wood hard 
by. 

Perhaps it is because the owl has 
found that the presence of man attracts 
his favourite food in numbers that he 
haunts us so; at 
any rate the owls I 
know are fond of 
drawing near to 
any habitation 
where they are not 
molested, and this 
is the case with 
many other 
species. For ex- 
ample, a cirl-bunt- 
ing of my acquaint- 
ance chose as his 
favourite perching- 
place a tree over- 
hanging an old 
farmyard where 
birds were not 
molested, and here 
he would sit sing- 
ing hislow pleasant 
song day after day, 
until the nesting 


time came, when 
he selected a mate, 
and they built in 
a bank just behind 
the yard. This 
farm is interesting 
to me for the 
reason that it is 
the last in England 
where a team of 
oxen is still used: 
and when the oxen 
draw the milk-cart 
or “float” into 
the old straw-yard 
where the cirls are 
singing, the whole 
scene is most pic- 

turesque. 
Another lonely 
house I know, situ- 
ated in the dense 
wood, is a spot richly off for shy 
birds. Here is the home of the 
beautiful white blackbird which has 
been flying about the neighbourhood 
for over two years now. All through 
the winter it is allowed to associate 
with its kind, but in the springtime, 
when it pours out its nuptial song, it is 
set upon and nearly killed by the other 
blackbirds in the vicinity. Indeed, it 
would last year have lost its life but 


Covt’s nest. 
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for the old woman who lives here, and 
who has so tamed it that it roosts in 
the ivy outside her window and feeds 
with her fowls, rewarding her with the 
confidence it shows towards her, though 
she thinks it reward enough to see at 
close quarters the sun shining on its 
glittering coat, which looks all the 
whiter in contrast with its bright yellow 
bill. Here also is a blackbird’s nest 
placed upon 
the rung of 
a ladder 
standing 
against the 
wall, and in 
the shed 
hard by a 
swallow 
built her 
nest last 
year upon 
the top of 
some gar- 
den tools 
which had 
been put 
away for 
the winter. 
Tits abound 
here as they 
do in every 
garden, 
where they 
certainly 
do some 
damage 
amongst 
the young 
shoots, but 
in the eyes 
of all bird 
lovers they 
amply make 
up for this 
by their beauty and pretty ways. 
What can be prettier, for instance, 
than to see two or more blue tits 
hanging in their fanciful attitudes 
upon a cocoanut in the winter time ? 
Or what is more beautiful than the 
domed nest of a long-tailed tit ? 

Tits, too, are always ready to respond 
to an effort to find them nesting places, 
and they nearly always occupy the 
boxes placed amongst the trees for 


Jackdaw’'s nest in a church tower. 


their use. It is most interesting to lift 
the lid carefully and see the little 
mother bird on her eggs looking up 
and trying to frighten us with her 
hissing, a trick so many wild creatures 
have, and which is always intended as 
a warning. 

One great tit used the straw cover of 
a hive, and this was not known until 
the top was removed to take the honey 
beneath, 
when the 
young birds 
were found 
newly 
hatched. 
Another 
glimpse was 
taken later 
on, just 
when they 
were ready 
for flight, 
and the 
whole fam- 
ily got off 
in safety, 
the bees 
not having 
molested 
them in the 
least. 

Holes are 
very much 
in request 
amongst 
birds which 
build in 
trees, many 
of whom 
have bills 
too weak to 
bore for 
themselves. 
Thus an old 
woodpecker’s hole 1s almost always used 
by some bird or other. When a small 
bird like a nuthatch finds such a hole 
she fills up the spare space with mud 
to prevent any bird bigger than herself 
from entering, and here she lays her 
eggs. One of these birds haunted the 
garden with its little cry so persistently 
that I felt certain her nest was not far 
off, but could not find it for a long time. 
At last I noticed that the two birds 
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always flew in a certain direction, and 
following them one day I found their 
hole in a tree standing quite alone in a 
meadow close to a large pond. I won- 
dered if the birds had any idea of the 
beauty of their surroundings. 

It is certain that some birds have an 
esthetic sense, or what is the purpose 
of the bower-bird bringing pretty 
articles for an alley leading to her 
nest? Jackdaws, too, and magpies 
certainly love bright objects, and per- 
haps other species take pleasure and 
pride when they see the beautiful per- 
fection of their little homes. The chaf- 
finch, for instance, is most particular 
that her nest shall be perfect in every 
respect, and so is the long-tailed tit, 
and perhaps the goldfinch feels joy at 
the wealth of pink and white blossom 
on the boughs of the fruit-tree where 
she loves to build. It would be a pity 
to believe that objects of so much 
beauty to the observer are not appre- 
ciated by the birds, of whose sensations 
we know so little. 

Another nest that gave me very great 
pleasure last year was that of a bullfinch 
which built in a rose-tree in a hedge. 
In the early spring I had watched with 
concern the damage the two birds were 
doing amongst the little fruit-trees ; 
but the nest later on more than made 
up for it. Every day I went to see it, 
and I believe I was quite as fond of the 
little bullfinches as the parents, and 
quite as concerned for their safety. 
It was a pleasure each day to see their 
little black bills growing stronger and 
thicker; and at last the morning in 
June came when they all three—two 
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males and one female, I believe—left 
the nest and flew away. I hope I shall 
see them again this year. 

Another nest I watched last year was 
that of a nightingale. This had given 
me great trouble to find, though I knew 
whereabouts it was ; but so skilfully was 
it concealed amongst the long grass that 


‘I could not find it for a long time. 


Unfortunately this nest came to a 
bad end, for on going one day to see it, 
thinking I was the only person who 
knew of its existence, I found the whole 
nest taken away. I heard afterwards 
that a man in the neighbourhood had 
a nest of young nightingales in a cage 
and was trying to rear them, but I did 
not go to find out if these were my 
birds ; the only thing I could do was to 
hope that death would soon release 
them from a fate far worse than death 
to a wild thing that flies. But I won- 
dered what could be the nature of a 
person who could cage a nightingale. 
He must be a member of the family in 
one of Mr. Wells’s books, one of whom 
shot an angel who had ventured too 
near the earth ! 

One bird I have never yet found, 
though I have sought for it diligently 
in all likely places—and this is the rare 
Dartford warbler. Whenever I wander 


upon the furzy common where this bird 
loves to build I search for him, but 


hitherto I have sought in vain. One 
thing is certain : if ever I have the good 
fortune to see his little dark body alive, 
it shall be kept a profound secret from 
anyone, for fear some other lover of 
birds may desire to have the bird, alive 
or dead, for his own. 





MURDER! 


BY R. E. VERNEDE. 


SAW the man fall, still with that 

] insolent smirk on his face. Then 
the jug crashed in the darkening 
roadway. That splash all round must 
be the water from it. It must be the 
water. I had snatched up the jug 
just as it was—full—and flung it at 
him in my uncontrollable exasperation. 
I had only intended to—to—to what ? 
He must be dead, lying there beside 
his organ, dead. The music had 
snapped off suddenly in the middle of 
abar. Music! I wondered if I should 
hear that monstrous tune for ever in 
my head—tumpty . . tum . . tum 
tumpt—followed always by that ghastly 
break. What was the monkey doing ? 
I had crouched back from the window 
the moment after I had heard the 
crash, and now, somehow, I had not 
I was 
still by the window. I had only to 
look. But the muscles of my eyes were 
not working. Dead! Murdered they 
would say, and how should I disprove 
it? Nobody had seen the thing done, 
nobody knew of it even now, but it 
would all come out, and what plea 
could I give? A sudden madness 
brought on by that infernal humming 
machine, aggravated by the fellow’s 
malicious refusal to move off when I 
shouted to him from the window ? 
They would never take that as exten- 
uation. They would argue among 
their stolid selves that a man so uncon- 
trolled was better out of the way—and 
the gallows is cheapest. To be hanged ! 
I must get away before—before any- 
one found out. There was time. The 
dusk was rolling up and it was a side 
toad. Nobody might pass for hours. 
Why couldn’t I move my legs ? It 
seemed very strange, almost grotesque, 
that, when my life depended on them, 
my limbs, that had responded to my 
will, without failing, for thirty years, 
should suddenly disobey. Was it some 


the strength to look out again. 


mysterious triumph of topsy-turvy 
justice—ordaining that matter should 
rule mind, that the incorruptible body 
should judge and condemn while the 
weak will pleaded for an acquittal ? 
Ah, one foot was moving now slowly. 
It was coming down in a heavy cramped 
way that set up a thousand tingles, but 
it was coming, and the other was 
following. Escape was possible. There 
was the door out of the room. I should 
soon be past it and down the stairs and 
through the front door. Once in the 
road I could hurry. Nobody would 
notice me in the dark. I could hurry 
to some railway station where a train 
would carry me to one of the Northern 
ports. I would cross to the new world 
under a new name and take up new 
work. Farming perhaps. I _ had 
always longed for an open-air life. 
What was the profit of stringing words 
that were not wanted, unstringing 
nerves that were? Out all day long 
in that clear, crisp weather, in a land 
of calm, shining lakes, and skyward- 
reaching mountains never shaken from 
the beginning of the world; I should 
forget the fatal itch, and the brain- 
tearing days, the toils and hopes of 
creating, the disappointments and 
shames at the puny thing created. 
I should forget all these, and I should 
forget, too, that man, looking up with 
the mocking smirk, thudding back in 
a moment on to the dark road. Only 
I must go quicker, or someone would 
come and find me out. 

It was preposterous for a man with 
such a future to be shuffling lamely 
down the stairs clinging to the hand- 
rails, half afraid that they would 
break—they shook so. Thank Heaven, 
that was the last step. Now there was 
only the hall to cross. Anoise! Only 
one of the maids downstairs in the 
basement filling a scuttle or something. 
She might be coming up*with it though, 
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I was opposite the hat-stand now, and 
I reached out a hand for my hat and 
drew it back. Was it wise to wear a 
hat ? Those descriptions in the papers 
of people wanted by the police always 
contain an account of the man’s hat, 
with the name of the maker. How do 
they know it ? I didn’t always go to 
the same hafters. Besides, it was 
easy to tear the name out. Or would 
that raise suspicions? It would be 
still more suspicious to travel hatless. 
But it ought to fit better now that I 
had it on—not make its rim press 
everywhere like that. Perhaps a cap 
would be better. Oh, what did it 
matter if only I could get out of this 
suffocating house into the cooling air! 
Three steps would do it. One—two— 
three—Done! How cool it was—cold 
even. And what a pleasant sound the 
pavements gave under one’s feet. Why 
did they light London, when darkness 
was so much lovelier ? Why did they 
talk of London being over-populated, 
when in all this street there was not a 
person moving? Stay, there was 
someone down the road—between me 
and the Great Northern—a_slow- 
treading person. Ifit were a policeman 
he might flash his lantern on me and 
see my face. These men were trained 
to suspicion. I must go the other way 
then. Past the Italian. I must. 
What did it matter if he were dead ? 
Dead men tell no tales—recognise no 
faces that look into theirs. Only the 
guilty fear them. I was not guilty, 
and my legs were carrying me well 
now—almost jauntily. 

There was nothing to be afraid of. 
That was the organ—that black mass 
looming there. The—the Italian 
would be on the farther side, in the 
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road. I must keep on the pavement— § 
near the house wall and I should see * 
nothing—nothing at all. What was | 
that ? Mercy! Help! It was in my 
neck hugging me, gibbering, gibbering, | 
and I was fighting the air, tearing at it, § 
raving at it—at the man’s monkey | 
that I had forgotten. I could feel the | 
beast’s teeth snapping for a poisonous § 
bite that would mark me for life. Its ™ 
hot hands felt at my eyes. 
over me like a thousand worms, and ina 7 
last horror I screamed out and fell to ¥ 
the ground—crashing with my fore | 
head on to the pavement... . 

“Did you ring, sir?” asked my @ 
landlady. She was standing in the § 
doorway with an expression of high % 
disapproval on her face. I myself % 


was in my chair in my room, rubbing ¥ 
my eyes shamefacedly. ... My _ 
and my paper seemed to have slipped 7 
from my knees to the floor. P 
I said, since she ¥ 


ak ee 
waited. 

“Or call ?”’ she suggested. 

‘“T don’t fancy so,” I said. “In 
fact ...I think I must have been 
asleep.” 

“Oh,” said my landlady. “IQ 
thought I heard a yell.” F 

“T was dreaming about an organ § 
grinder,” I said apologetically. 4 

‘“‘There’s one in the next road. ..¥ 
You can ’ear ’im now,” said my land- 
lady. a 

Tumpty . tum ... tum . «om 
tumpt—The music was undoubtedly | 
in full swing. But I did not mind = 
ae 

“So you can,” I said. . . . “ sounds | 
quite cheery, doesn’t it ? If he comes 
round here, will you give him this 
sixpence for me ?”’ E 


ring ?”’ 





It was all © 

















The 


Empty Chair. 


By Alice and Claude Askew. 


'VE never yet told this story to any 

| one without observations being 

made upon ‘‘ the long arm of co- 
incidence.”’ i 

“‘ That sort of thing only happens in 

novels.”” I’m always prepared for this 
remark, and sometimes, as a joke, I 
tell the yarn without mentioning 
names, just for the sake of eliciting 
the invariable comment. I’ve even 
had bets on it—and won them. 
.“*A ooincidence like that couldn’t 
occur in real life—it’s impossible.’’ So 
my prosaic friends have assured me 
over and over again. 

Then, of course, I laugh and tell 
them that the happenings are true, and 
that I myself can vouc h for them. 

I’m not sure that they are quite 
convinced even then. 

“You're a novelist,’’ I’ve been told, 
grudgingly, ‘‘ and so it’s only to be 
expected that coincidence should come 
natural to you.’’ 

As a matter of fact, I’m certain that 
coincidences—or what we are pleased 
to look upon as such—do occur in real 
life far more frequently than is 
imagined. Bring the conversation 
round to the subject and ask any one 
—I don’t mind who it is—if he or she 
cannot cite some remarkable instance 
in his or her own experience, and the 
chances are ten to one that the answer 
is in the affirmative, and that you will 
be asked to listen to a story quite as 
fantastic as any that brain of novelist 
has devised. 


Besides, I have mv doubts as to 


* The copyright of all the stories appearing in this section of the 


what we call coincidences always being 
so in very fact. Human understanding 
is still so limited, and there may be 
factors at work of which we have no 
knowledge whatever. I’m inclined to 
believe, for instance, that, in my own 
case, it was not chance alone that sent 
my wife and myself to the Lake dis- 
trict for our honeymoon, or that de- 
creed I should lose my way on the 
hills in a fog—with all that happened 


subsequently. 


You see May—that is my wife—is, 
in some ways, a queer little person. 
She dreams dreams and sees visions, 
though she will hardly ever speak of 
them, because she was brought up in 
a strictly orthodox manner, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Greening—the good people 
who adopted her—would have held up 
their hands in horror if they had sus- 
pected that there was anything uncon- 
ventional about their little girl. But 
the disposition, the power—call’ it 
what you will—was there all the same. 
Had May been of Scotch extraction— 
she might- have been for all I knew 
when I married her—folk would have 
said of her that she was occasionally 
‘ fey,’’ which means, I take it, that 
she has what we would call medium- 
istic faculties. 


Anyway, it was she who proposed 
that we should spend our honeymoon 
at the Lakes. For my own part, I had 
contemplated a trip abroad. But, of 
course, 1 was ready to yield to her 
whim. 
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‘““Why the Lakes particularly, 
dear? ’’ I inquired. 

‘**I don’t know exactly,’’ she re- 
plied, a delightful flush coming to her 
soft cheeks at this, her first opposition 
to my will. ‘‘ But I have always felt 
that I should love the English Lakes 
better than any other part of the 
world. And I’ve been dreaming of 
them lately—night after night. It’s 
just as if they were calling me.”’ 

So that is why we decided to spend 
our honeymoon in Cumberland, and 
people may say what they like about 
the long arm of coincidence in connec- 
tion with what followed. I may be 
forgiven for having my own ideas on 
the subject. 

Just a word or two about May and 
myself before I go any further. She 
had been adopted, when quite a baby, 
by the Greenings, most excellent kind 
people, who owned a nice property at 
Glenholt, the delightful Sussex village 
where I had elected to rent a cottage in 
order that I might enjoy peace and 
quietude while completing some 
literary. work which I had allowed to 
hang fire overlong. My cottage hap- 
pened to be on the Greening estate, and 
the two old people soon showed them- 
selves to be of a very friendly disposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Greening had been a barrister of 
repute. Unfortunately, a slight deaf- 
ness, following a gun accident, had in- 
terfered with his career, and so, having 
a good fortune of his own, he had 
settled down with his wife in the coun- 
try. Just before doing so, however, the 
couple, being childless, and loving chil- 
dren, had adopted May in circum- 
stances which were rather peculiar, and 
to which I shall revert later on in the 
story. These circumstances were only 
told me in confidence when I proposed 
for May’s hand—she herself was the 
first to speak of them, and Mr. Green- 
ing went into details later on. 

Mav was just twenty when I first met 
her—in the springtime of life—and if 
ever a name suited its owner, May’s 
suited her. She made one think of 
nothing so much as a tender apple blos- 
som, and she had none of the hoy- 
denish ways of the modern girl. She 
was of the spring, of the country, fresh 


and fragrant as the budding flower 
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tipped with dew—and yet there wag 
that intensity im her clear, violet eyes 
which denoted that to her the world 
was wider and more wonderful than it 
is to the everyday man or wonian, 
But I won’t attempt to describe her 
further—she is my wife. 

I fell in love with her at once, and 
she—well, she soon learnt to recipro- 
cate my affection. I have knocked 
about a good deal all over the world, 
and so I could tell her of queer out-of- 
the-way places that I have visited, and 
she loved nothing better than to sit 
listening to the stories I had to spin of 
my adventures. Curiously enough, it 
was of the rougher parts of Europe that 
she preferred me to speak—Russia, the 
Balkan States, and Hungary particu- 
larly, I remember. She was less inter- 
ested in places further afield. For her- 
self she was-quite a country mouse; 
she had hardly been away from her 
home more than three or four times 
in her life—the Greenings were not 
people who cared about travelling, you 
see. 

Well, I didn’t get through much 
work that autumn, but I fell more and 
more in love every day instead. At 
last I proposed, and was accepted— 
subject to my not being dissuaded from 
my intention when those circumstances 
to which I have referred—and which 
I may say, at once, reflected upon 
May’s parentage— were revealed to me. 

I was not dissuaded. My nature 
is not like that. On the con- 
trary, I regarded May as a little 
heroine of romance, and loved her 
all the more. I have some small 
independent means, besides what 
I earn with my pen, so it did not matter 
to me that my people raised objections, 
and tried to put obstacles in the way. 
My father and mother—bless them !— 
were not happy, but when they saw 
that I was determined, thev gave in 
and consented to receive May as a 
daughter, but my two aunts, the Misses 
Anne and Lavinia Burdon—from whom 
I was supposed to have expectations— 
took a high hand, and said they would 
shut their door upon me if I married 
May. This made mv mother weep, 
but did not affect me—love is the essen- 
tial, after all. 

I quite thought that May would be 
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overjoyed at the idea of visiting on her 
honeymoon some of those places which 
I had told her about; therefore, her 
suggestion of going to the English 
Lakes took me by surprise. But her 
word was law, so I hired a comfort- 
able motor-car—I fancy that I can drive 
a car as well as most men—and en- 


gaged rooms at Keswick, which we de- 


cided to make our headquarters. 

We were married in April—quite at 
the end of the month; it would have 
seemed an anomaly somehow to have 
married May at any time of the year 
but in the spring. My parents came 
to the wedding, but the Misses Burdon 
kept studiously away—nor did they 
even send me a present. 

“IT suppose they’ll leave all their 
money to Robert’s boy now,’’ my 
mother pined with a sigh. My Uncle 
Robert’s son is a sanctimonious young 
prig, whom I cordially detest, but I 
replied that he might have the money 
and welcome—I had won something 
that was worth more than gold. 

Well, I can pass right on to the day 
when I met with my adventure, only 
mentioning—as a curious fact—that 
May, on several occasions, manifested 
what I can only describe as a clair- 
voyante knowledge of scenes and places 
which we visited. 

‘*]T have seen them in my dreams,’’ 
she said, with a smile, and this must 
have been true, for it was an undoubted 
fact that she, in the flesh, had never 
been in that part of the country, nor 
was her information of such a nature 
to have been acquired from any hand- 
book. 

It was in the third week of our honey- 
moon—we had arranged to stay a 
month in the district—that one day I 
went out for a walk by myself, intend- 
ing, of course, to be back well in time 
for dinner. May had a slight head- 
ache, and preferred to remain quietly 
at the hotel, but, knowing how keen 
I am upon rock-climbing, she sug- 
gested that this was an excellent op- 
portunity for me to have a scramble 
_ among the fells—‘‘ a day off duty ’’— 
she called it. 

_ L have done some mountaineering 
in the higher Alps, and so never 
thought for a moment of taking a 
guide, although I had no acquaintance 
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with the hills that I proposed to nego- 
tiate. A good map and a compass 
were as much as I should need; be- 
sides, I had no intention of doing any 
actual climbing—May had begged me 
not to, as she would be nervous, and I 
had given her my word. 

It was she herself who suggested the 
route that I should take—I mustn’t 
forget to mention that. Some lady at 
the hotel had been dilating to her on 
the lonely beauty of the Watendlath 
valley, and the hills and woods that 
hem it in. ‘‘ Why don’t you go in 
that direction ?’’ she suggested. ‘‘I 
think I should like you to. And you’ll 
tell me all about it afterwards ?’’ 

So, as I had no preference of route, 
I arranged to explore the Watendlath 
valley and the fells in its vicinity. There 
could not have been a more perfect day 
for such an expedition, and as I 
trudged along, now following some 
mountain path, now striking out a 
track for myself over the soft, springy 
turf of the hillside, I felt that it was 
good to be alive. 

I could dilate at length upon the 
beauty of that walk, even at the risk of 
being tedious, but it has nothing to do 
with my tale. The only material point 
is that I lost my way. 

I was rather amused at first, for I 
hadn’t the smallest doubt that I should 
come out all right in the end. I con- 
sulted my compass, laying it down on 
a big boulder while I smoked a cigar- 
ette and admired the view. Then I 
took a path which promised to lead in 
the right direction. 

That path meandered in an astonish- 
ing fashion; moreover, it was inter- 
sected by a number of other tracks. 
It led me through the most delightful 
scenery, however, and so I went on and 
on, always anxious to see what was 
round the next bend, till I had realised 
that I had lost my bearings again, and 
that it was high time for me to be on 
the direct route home, 

And then I found that I had left my 
compass upon that rock where I had 
placed it. 1 examined , but 
could not locate myself.by it. And for 
the last two hours at least I had been 
walking without meeting a soul. 

I might have been in a deserted land. 
I mounted a hillock, and looked about 
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me for signs of house or habitation of 
any sort, but there was none—hill ris- 
ing upon hill, rocky crag and wood- 
crested eminence—the’ same thing 
whichever way I gazed. A silver 
shimmer in the distance raised my 
hopes, and I thought I might be de- 
scending upon Derwentwater, but after 
walking for half an hour I discovered 
that what I had seen was nothing more 
than a mountain tarn. 

Then, to make matters worse, a mist 
drifted over the hills. The sun, nearly 
setting by now, was blotted out, and 
a heavy white mantle was thrown over 
the world. Very soon I could hardly 
see half a dozen yards before me, and 
if I had been following any path at all 
it was quickly lost. Of course, I made 
for the valley below, but the danger of 
my position was made manifest when 
I luckily pulled myself up almost on 
the edge of a precipice, the depth of 
which I could not estimate because of 
the fog. 

I was ina parlous state, as I realised 
when after one or two more attempts 
to direct my steps downwards the ex- 
perience of the precipice was repeated 
every time. Of course, what I took to 
be sheer falls may have been simple de- 
clivities. I couldn’t tell in such a mist, 
and I dared not take any risks—who 
could say,that an incautious step might 
not prove fatal? And in the meanwhile 
time was passing. I managed to look 
at my watch, and realised that it was 
near the hotel dinner-hour. I was 
miles away from home, and did not 
know in which direction to turn. How 
anxious May would be! Poor little 
girl—suppose I did not get back at all 
that night, but had to remain out on 
the hills till the wretched mist had 
passed away? Had not somebody told 
me that these mists might hang about 
for days? 

After awhile I became desperate, and 
heaven alone knows what risks I ran. 
I quite forgot the caution that I had 
at .first determined to exercise. I 
simply must find my way down to the 
valley. But it seemed a hopeless task. 
If I reached the bottom of a hill I 
found myself confronted on every side 
by rising ground. I floundered into 
mires, stumbled over boulders, and once 
actually walked into a stream. Any 
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one who has been lost under simifar 
conditions will understand what I went 
through. 

And at last—quite unexpectedly—I 
found myself brought up against the 
railing of enclosed ground. My heart 
leapt, for I had almost resigned my- 
self to the idea of a night in’ the open. 
It must have been quite half-past seven 
o’clock by now, and at the hotel—miles 
away—they dined at eight. The fog 
was as thick as ever. 

I followed the railing for a consider. 
able distance, and at last, to my de- 
light, found that I was walking on a 
beaten track—I can hardly describe it 
as a road. A little further on there 
was a gate, and I could dimly see the 
outline of a building—evidently a 
lodge. But there was no light in any 
of the windows, and it did not take me 
long to discover that the place was un- 
inhabited. 

However, of course, this did not 
necessarily mean that the house, the 
existence of which was indicated by the 
lodge, was uninhabited too. There 
might have been.a hundred and one 
reasons why the lodge was untenanted, 
and in any case, even if the family were 
away, it was more than likely that I 
should find caretakers in possession. 
I even had hopes—if the wretched mist 
would only clear away—of getting a 
trap of some sort, and finding my way 
back to Keswick that night. 

There was a carriage-drive that 
seemed interminably long, and w hich, 
as far as I could judge, was in shock- 
ingly bad condition, and then the house 
itself appeared—a spectral house | as 
seen through a fog. There wasnt a 
single window illuminated, and it was 
only as a forlorn hope that I made my 
way round to the back; then I could 
almost have shouted for joy, for there 
were lights—the house was not empty 
after all. 

I found what I suppose must have 
been the back door, and rang the bell. 
It jangled out a husky, grating sound, 
which somehow gave one the impres- 
sion that it was little used. I had to 
ring three times before there came any 
answer at all. : 

The door was opened cautiously af 
last by an elderly woman, who appear 
more than a little frightened, and whe 
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asked me, in shaking tones, what my 
business might be. 

l explained as best I could. Might 
I.ask for hospitality until the mist 
cleared off, and then for direction upon 
my way? I was hopelessly lest. 

‘The woman seemed at a loss how to 
reply. _ She opened the door a little 
wider, and evidently satisfied herself, 
despite my untidy appearance, of my 
respectability. ‘I don’t know what 
to say,”’ she faltered, ‘* Mr. Mostyn, 
he doesn’t like strangers, and he’d not 
be pleased. But I can’t well send you 
away on a night like this, when there’s 
not another house within a couple of 
miles of the Chase, and the road not 
easy to find even when it’s light.”’ 

“Will you kindly take my card to 
Mr. Mostyn,’’ I suggested, ‘‘ and ex- 
plain my predicament? I’m really very 
tired and done up.”’ 

She hesitated, and then took my card 
and shuffled away. I was left standing 
by the half-open door. It seemed ages 
before any one came to me; then it was 
aman, wearing rather shabby evening- 
dress—evidently a butler—who ap- 
peared in place of the woman. 

** Will you come in, sir?’’ he said, 
civilly. ‘‘ Mr. Mostyn was about to 
sitdown to dinner. He asks me to say 
that he will be glad if you will join 
him. Should it be necessary, a room 
will be placed at your disposition for 
the night. Allow me to show you the 
way.” 

Naturally, I expressed my gratitude, 
and followed the man along a passage 
which traversed the servants’ quarters, 
and then opened upon a hall of con- 
siderable dimensions, which was, how- 
ever, only dimly lit by an oil lamp 
placed upon the table. By the side of 
this table stood a tall, soldierly man, 
who had white hair and a heavy white 
moustache, and who wore evening- 
dress—very evidently my host. 

He extended his hand, and gave me 
a friendly, if not effusive, greeting. His 
voice was mellow and _ low-pitched. 
“It is easy to lose one’s way among 
these hills,’ he said, ‘‘ and the mists 
are very treacherous. -I1 am happy to 
be of assistance to you. You will, I 
trust, accept my hospitality for the 
night.”’ 

“If there were any way of getting 


back to Keswick,’ 1 ventured, 
‘“ should. the mist clear, of course I 
should prefer that. I could walk if I 
were directed. You see, my wife will 
be anxious.”’ 

‘* Ah, .I understand that,’’ inter- 
rupted my host, ‘‘ and I will willingly 
do my best for you. We are eight or 
nine miles from Keswick, and the road 
is rough; but if it should become pos- 
sible, 1 will arrange for Keeley—my 
man—to drive you in the trap.. He 
has a brother at Keswick, and could 
put up there for the night. In the 
meanwhile Keeley will show you to a 
room, and find you some dry clothes— 
you seem to have got very wet.”’ 

I had. That plunge into the stream 
was anything but a pleasant experi- 
ence. I was very glad to accept Mr. 
Mostyn’s offer. I was conducted up 
the broad staircase ; Keeley, the but- 
ler, preceding me with a_ candle. 
There was no light either on the stairs 
or in the corridor above, though ‘in 
every other respect the house seemed 
to be that of a wealthy man. This 
lack of light and the silence that pre- 
vailed instilled me somehow with a 
sense of mystery, and I wondered 
what manner of man my host might 


The room into which I was con- 
ducted was large and sombre. The 
shutters were closed, and I got the 
impression that they had been in that 
condition for a very long time. . The 
furniture and the bed were old- 
fashioned. I was quite sure that no 
one had slept in that room for ages. 

Mr. Mostyn had followed us up- 
stairs, otherwise I believe the: servant 
would have made some communica- 
tion to me. I could see from his-eyes 
that he wanted to speak—only he was 
not given the opportunity. He was 
sent off for dry clothes, and when I 
had been provided with all that I 
could need, he had to accompany his 
master downstairs—always with .a 
candle, another having been ‘lit for 
me—to tell the cook that dinner could 
be served in a few minutes. 

‘‘We are very quiet my 
wife and I,’’ said Mr. Mostyn, half- 
apologetically, ‘‘ and it is long—very 
long—since we have | received com- 
pany. We only keep two servants, 
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Keeley and his wife, for our wants are 
small. You must take us as you 
find us, Mr. Burdon. When you are 
ready, will you join me in the hall? ”’ 

Keeley made a queer face at me 
over his master’s shoulder, but, of 
course, I hadn’t a notion what he 
meant to convey, and the next moment 
I was left alone. 

My reflections, as I made a hurried 
toilette, were not altogether pleasant, 
but they may be easily imagined. I 
was troubled about May, knowng how 
anxious she must be, and I was mysti- 
fied by my surroundings. This was 
no ordinary household into which I 
had fallen. I hoped devoutly that the 
mist would clear, and that I could get 
back to Keswick that night. 

Mr. Mostyn was awaiting me in the 
hall, and he ushered me at once into 
the dining-room. I wondered when I 
was going to meet my host’s wife, and 
I was more than a little surprised 
when he seated himself at the head 
of the table—a small, square one— 
and motioned me to a place at the 
side. There was a third place laid, 
opposite Mr. Mostyn, which was evi- 
dently intended for the lady when she 
should put in an appearance. The 
door was left wide open. 

The dining-room was large and 
handsomely furnished, though without 
a single touch of modernity. I felt, in 
a queer sort of way, as if I had come 
to a house all the inmates of which 
had been asleep for years. The 
silence was so oppressive ; and, even 
here, in this great apartment, there 
was no more light than that afforded 
by two tall candles in antique silver 
holders upon the table. The room was 
oak-panelled, and there were a num- 
ber of heavily-framed family portraits 
upon the walls, but I could only dis- 
tinguish the faces of those that were 
quite close at hand, because of the 
dimness of the light. The small table, 
opposite the broad fireplace, seemed 
utterly lost in the immensity of the 
apartment. 

We sat in silence, as if waiting, for 
a few moments, Mr. Mostyn staring 
down at his plate with a peculiar ab- 
stracted look. The man-servant stood 
directly behind him, and his eyes were 
fixed anxiously upon me. What was 
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the message that he was trying te 
convey with those queer little rolling 
eyes of his? 

Presently, Mr. Mostyn looked up 
with a smile. ‘‘ My wife has come,” 
he said. ‘“Shut the door, Keeley, 
Mr. Burdon, let me introduce you.” 

I was introduced formally—to an 
empty chair! 

I’ll undertake to say there are few 
men who have gone through such an 
experience as that. Imagine it! | 
had to rise in my place and bow for- 
mally to the imaginary occupant of an 
empty chair. And it isn’t as if I had 
been prepared for anything of the sort 
—I was taken utterly by surprise. 

How I got through the ordeal | 
don’t know—but I did, and that with- 
out betraying anything beyond a 
ridiculous awkwardness. ‘You see, | 
had suddenly understood the meaning 
of the butler’s expressive looks. He 
wanted me to play up to his master’s 
hallucination. Well, I did my best. 

I had to go on acting a part for the 
whole of that extraordinary meal. 
How I managed to keep it up I really 
don’t know. There were moments 
when I could have burst out laughing 
—but more often a lump came into my 


‘throat, and I felt my eyes brimming 


with tears. 

For it was all so true to Mr. Mos- 
tyn. His wife was there—there in 
the flesh. Yet I knew that she had 
been lost to him for many years. 
Keeley seized an opportunity when he 
was changing my plate to whisper in 
my ear: ‘‘ She left him—more than 
twenty years ago. It’s a delusion— 
but he is happy.”’ 

Well, I can say this for myself—I 
did nothing to dispel that delusion. 
And yet it was all so weird, so fantas- 
tic, that it almost seems a dream when 
I think back on it now. There were 
moments when I could even imagine a 
vague, shadowy figure seated in that 
chair. 

I don’t now what I ate; I suppose 
I partook of the food that was set be- 
fore me, but I have no recollection of it. 
I was fascinated in watching how 
Keeley—gravely and ___ naturally— 
changed the plates before that empty 
chair, removing them at the right time, 
as though it were the most ordinary 
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thing in the world. Mr. Mostyn never 
seemed to notice that the food was 
untouched. 

And the conversation! Mr. Mostyn 
talked to his wife across the table. He 
would allow due time for her replies— 
which always seemed satisfactory to 
him.’ And I had to play my part in 
that conversation too! Heaven knows 
how I contrived to keep it up! 

When dessert was set upon the table 
Keeley announced that the mist was 
clearing off, and that he thought it 
would be quite possible to drive to Kes- 
wick—a most comforting piece of in- 
telligence. Should he get ready, and 
bring round the trap? 

Naturally, I was eager to go. Mr. 
Mostyn accordingly gave the necessary 
instructions, and Keeley departed. 
Soon afterwards my host rose formally, 
opened the door, standing there, stiffly 
erect, for a few moments before he 
re-closed it. He had opened it to allow 
his dream wife to pass out ! 

After that we smoked and discussed 
a bottle of most excellent port. My 
host appeared perfectly rational—alto- 
gether acharming personality. At last 
he spoke of his wife. 


“Ts it not strange,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
to me she never looks a day older than 
when I married her twenty-three years 


ago? She seems as much a girl—a 
child—to-day as when I led her to the 
altar. We have only been separated 
for six months in all that time. It was 
because of a misunderstanding, and I 
was to blame—only I. I tell you this, 
Mr. Burdon, because you have a young 
wife yourself. Value her, and cherish 
her, my dear sir, and you will never 
suffer as I suffered during those ter- 
rible months. I was ill; I think I 
should have died had she not forgiven 
and forgotten. I had sought for her 
in vain, you see, until I broke down. 
And then she returned of her own ac- 
cord, and nursed me back to life. We 
have never parted since.’’ 

In those simple words he told me the 
whole of his tragic history, and I can 
answer for it that my eyes were wet. 

Presently he reverted to the subject 
of his wife’s apparent youth. ‘* You 
have seen her to-night,’”? he said. 
“ Well, I should like vou to tell me if 
to you she appears much older than 
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she does in the portrait which I had 
painted of her soon after our marriagé. 
It hangs at the far end of the room. 
Come and look at it.’’ 

He took a candle from the table, and 
led me up to the picture. And 
when he lifted the light so that 
I could see the features of the 
dainty damsel smiling down at me 
from the canvas, represented, as 
she was, standing in a field of spring 
flowers by a blossom-laden tree, white- 
clad, and with her fair hair making a 
halo about her face, I could not hold 
back the cry of amazement that rose 
to my lips. 

For I was looking at what might 
have been a portrait of my own wife ! 

* . * 7 

I can tell briefly what happened after 
that. I managed to repress my excite- 
ment, though how I did so heaven only 
knows. But I was afraid of the conse- 
quences, if the truth were revealed 
suddenly to Mr. Mostyn. 

For the truth was apparent to me 
almost as soon as I looked upon that 
picture. By the sheerest accident— 
coincidence, if you prefer the word—I 
had found my wife’s father, solved the 
secret of her birth. 

And here it will be well for me to 
explain why my family raised objec- 
tions to my marriage when they were 
told all that was known of May’s story 
—why my two aunts threatened to close 
their door upon me. May was a work- 
house child, adopted as an infant by 
kind Mr. and Mrs. Greening. The 
mother had refused all information 
about herself; she had been brought in 
one night footsore, starving, ill. The 
matron affirmed, however, that she had 
the manners and voice of a lady. She 
died two or three days later in giving 
birth to her daughter. The child was 
christened May because she was such a 
sweet, fragrant, little thing, and be- 
cause it was in that month that she 
came into the world. Afterwards, of 
course, she took the name of Greening. 

The mother was spared a pauper’s 
grave by the charity of the Greenings, 
but the mystery of her identity had not 
been solved. 

It was left for me to do so—by the 
marvellous coincidence that took me to 
Mr. Mostyn’s house that night. Yet, 
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was it altogether coincidence? Was 
there not, perhaps, some little-under- 
stood instinct at work in May’s brain, 
an instinet which made her select the 
English Lakes for our honeymoon— 
** they seemed to call her,’’ she said— 
and which instigated her to advise me 
as to the direction I should walk that 
day? Was it not strange, too, that 
she should have taken such an interest 
in certain places abroad, which—as it 
transpired later—were precisely those 
which her own mother had visited dur- 
ing a year of travel directly after her 
marriage ? 

I don’t attempt to explain these 
things; they may carry no weight. I 
merely state facts. 

Upon the drive back to Keswick I 
learnt from Keeley some further par- 
ticulars of Mr. Mostyn’s strange story. 
For three years there had been no 
happier couple in all England than 
Gerald Mostyn and his bride. Lang- 
ton Chase had belonged to the Mostyns 
for generations, and it had been a 
proud house till the events occurred 
which separated the young husband 
and wife. That was twenty-one years 
ago. 


The quarrel had been a foolish one, 


and -for the usual cause—jealousy. 
After his wife had left him, Mr. Mos- 
tyn discovered how utterly mistaken 
he had been. But he had spoken 
harsh words which rankled in a ten- 
der soul, and Nita Mostyn never came 
back. 

The grief-stricken man sought for 
her high and low, but for a long while 
fruitlessly. Then he obtained some 
intelligence. She had been for three 
months, after leaving him, companion 
to ‘an.elderly lady, an invalid, whom 
she had hardly left night or day. But 
she had thrown up this situation—it 
was easy to guess why, poor soul— 
and no further trace of her could be 
discovered. What she must have suf- 
fered from that time till death claimed 
her in the workhouse can only be 
conjectured. Yet, though she was 
about to bear him a child—a child of 
which he knew nothing—she had not 
sought to return to her husband. He 
had said in his anger that he never 
wished to look upon her face again. 

Mr., Mostyn became ill in conse- 
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quence of his failure to trace his wife. 
He lay at death’s door for many 
weeks. But he recovered suddenly— 
his physical health, at least—deciar- 
ing that his wife had come back to 
him, and this delusion persisted ever 
after. 

It is a curious fact, as I afterwards 
ascertained, that his recovery syn- 
chronised exactly with his wife’s 
death. 

By degrees Langton Chase sank 
into the condition in which I had 
found it. Mr. Mostyn hugged his de- 
lusion to himself—he cut himself off 
from the world. It was better so. 
The faithful Keeley and his wife 
tended to their master, acting the 
parts that were demanded of them. 
Silence and subdued light were in the 
order of things—the silence which a 
man demands who holds daily con- 
verse with the ghost of his lost love, 
the subdued light which enables him 
the better to realise her presence. 

I took Keeley into my confidence, 
and it was thus that we strung the 
story together. The old fellow was 
astounded—-as may well be imagined 
—at the new development, as well as 
deeply moved. 

He was convinced, however, of the 
genuineness of my representation as 
soon as he set eyes upon May—which 
he did that same night. I need not 
dilate upon her joy at seeing me safe 
home again, nor upon the manner in 
which the news was imparted to her 
—all that may well be left to the 
imagination. It almost seems to de- 
tract from the romance of the story— 
to bring it down to the recognised 
fiction level—when I admit, as J must, 
that, later on, definite proof was 
forthcoming to show that May’s 
mother, the poor girl who had died in 
the workhouse, and Mr. Mostyns 
wife were one and the same person. 
But so it was. The fact was de- 
cisively proved by handwriting which 
had been preserved, as well as by 4 
tiny locket, with hair in it, which had 
heen taken from the dead girl and 
handed to Mr. Greening. The hair 
was that of Nita Mostyn’s husband. 

‘*To think of it,’? Keeley kept re 
peating, ‘‘ that the master had a child 
after all! Why, he longed for a child 
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—prayed for one! But how shall we 
break it to him—how? ”’ 

This was a difficulty certainly, but 
it was eventually solved, and Keeley 
himself engineered the solution. He 
it was who broke the news to Mr. 
Mostyn of the existence of his 
daughter. He invented a story which 
would seem plausible to the ears of 
the man who laboured under the de- 
lusion that his wife was still alive and 
with him. 

Mrs. Mostyn, so he declared, had 
become a mother during those months 
of her absence from home after the 
quarrel—true enough this; the child 
had been put out to nurse and lost, 
and Mrs. Mostyn, after her return to 
her husband—her supposed return— 
had never dared to avow the facts for 
fear of the terrible trouble which such 
an avowal would cause. Now, how- 
ever, by accident, Mr. Mostyn’s 
daughter had been found, and was 
only waiting to be taken to her 
father’s arms. Keeley affirmed that 


he had been deputed to break the 


news. 
And so, a few days later, I took 
May to Langton Chase. I shall never 
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forget her meeting with her fathér. 
He accepted her at once—the likeness 
was so astonishing that there could be 
no question. She must have beén the 
exact image of that cherished ghost 
who sat opposite to him at table night 
after night. 

At dinner that evening we were our 
three selves—and the empty chair. 
It was strange to watch Mr. Mostyn’s 
eyes as they turned now upon his 
living daughter, now upon the place 
where he imagined his wife to be 
seated. And how cleverly May played 
her part—hard as it must havé -beén 
for her ! 

At Mostyn’s invitation we moved 
into Langton Chase the next day. 
The fondest intimacy had sprung up 
between him and his new-found 
daughter. And by degrees we noticed 
a subtle change come over the man. 
It was only to May that ‘his eyes 
wandered, and he ceased to hold: con- 
verse with the shadow. 

And some ten days later, when we 
seated ourselves at dinner, he turned 
to the old butler, and said tremu- 
lously: ‘‘ Keeley, you may remove 
that empty chair! ” 











The Face of Typhoo Shang. 


By Albert 


T was the Chinaman’s fault. He 
wanted to blast the hill bodily in- 
stead of tapping it with a foolish 

little pick that was no longer than his 
arm. His partner, a white man, 
named Norry Blake, was content to 
burrow ant-like through the quartz- 
veined sinews of the mountain in the 
hope of scratching gold. Nothing 
would be gained, Blake said, by the 
impatient use of dynamite. The 
smallest charge, if fired improperly, 
might bring an avalanche of stone and 
sand about their ears. 

The Chinaman paused in his labours 
to scan anew the bulging hip of reef 
that gleamed salt-white in the naked 
sun-glare overhead. How much 
easier, he urged for the hundredth 
time, to light a match and bring it 
down with a rush than sweat for weeks 
in an open drive picking it away 
crumb by crumb. 

‘* You tly one lillé piece of dileymite, 
Missa Blake. We wastee much time 
playin’ tickle-foot with big mountain. 
Hi, yah ; Typhoo welly tired! ’’ 

The Chinaman wiped his hot face 
and turned again to his white partner. 
Blake stopped a moment where the 
mountain flung its Titanic shadow 
across the open cut and laughed good- 
humouredly. 

““You’re a derned good cook, 
Typhoo Shang, and you know a boiled 
lemon from a bank operator ; but this 
affair ’’—he indicated the pitiless wall 
of stone grimly—‘‘ is too big in the 
brow for us to light matches under.” 

** Wha’ fo’? ’’ 

** Because we mustn’t lift the feet of 
a giant until we’re prepared to stand 
from under when he falls. Savvy? 
That packet of dynamite you’re nurs- 
ing would bring the hill on top of us.’’ 

The Chinaman grunted an inaudible 
word as he resumed work at the drive 
entrance, while Blake attended to the 
rough sluice-boxes that carried mud 
and slime into the valley below. 

Norry Blake had left Boulder City 
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Dorrington, 


a month before, hoping to strike gold 
somewhere in the bleak, treeless 
ranges in the north-east. It seemed a 
desperate venture for the man who 
had been married to the sweetest 
woman in Boulder City scarcely a 
year. But Blake was typical of the 
wandering myriads who wake at the 
first breath of spring with the lust of 
the plains and sea thrilling their blood. 

Norry had risen, one morning, to 
inhale the dry south wind that filled 
his lungs with the scent of forest fires 
and blue gulf waters. 

Between Boulder City and Yellow 
Spur he had come upon Typhoo 
Shang, a _ pleasant-eyed Celestial, 
whose utter helplessness in that lone, 
sand-blighted region had appealed to 
his Caucasian sympathies. 

Typhoo had been first to lecate the 
slaty, schist-like formation visible 
below the bulging hip of the spur. 
The reef-belt showed midway up the 
steep slope of the hill, and for weeks 
both men worked amid slush and ooze, 
hoping to gain the auriferous lode by 
means of open driving. 

The Chinaman was only prevented 
by sheer force of argument from 
blasting the hill. But after the fourth 
week the gentle-eyed Typhoo assumed 
a sulking disposition. The Titanic 
nature of their operations had chilled 
his blood. Another month of soul- 
dragging labour must be endured be- 
fore the reef was encountered ; the 
thought of so much fruitless toil set 
him searching for a way out of the 
Herculean task. The opportunity pre 
sented itself the following night 
Norry Blake was seated on an up 
turned bucket before the flaring log 
of his camp fire. A bundle of thumb 
blackened letters lay on his knee. The 
night wind made strange sounds as it 
swept though the boulder-strewn 
gullies. A setting moon whitened the 
face of the cliff below. Blake, with 4 
listening blindness in his eyes, lea 
from his seat as though his ear 
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caught the sound of a drill beg ham- 
mered into hard rock. 

The Chinaman had strolled some 
distance from the camp under the pre- 
tence of baiting his game traps for the 
night. But it was evident to Blake 
that the energetic Mongolian had 
thought fit to put in an extra hour’s 
work before midnight. 

Rising impatiently, he peered down 
the steep incline that led to the tunnel. 
The glow of a slush-lamp showed 
faintly beyond the piled-up débris at 
the mine entrance. A shadow with a 
pigtail slanted into view, and then 
bobbed, ‘in great haste, into the shelter 
of an overhanging spur. 

Six seconds later a thin white flame 
licked the face of the drive; there 
came a sharp rending movement 
below, followed by a thunderous shock 
that hurled a pyramid of stones and 
earth down the mountain slope. 

Blake descended hastily, the fumes 
of dynamite tingling his throat. He 
found Typhoo about twenty feet from 
the tunnel entrance, groaning slightly, 


his face bruised and pitted with flying 


pieces of quartz. Very slowly the 
white man hauled him back to camp, 
cursing his own folly for his careless- 
ness in allowing his stock of dynamite 
to fall into the hands of the too-eager 
Celestial. 

The dawn revealed the full extent of 
the Chinaman’s misguided operations. 
The blasting-charge had caused count- 
less tons of rock and sand to engulf 
the workings. Months of labour 
would be required before the reef 
could be again located. Norry stared 
into Typhoo’s stone-scarred features, 
and repressed a desire to batter them 
with his naked hands. 

A hundred miles of desert country 
separated them from the nearest town- 
ship. Blake had hoped to clear up 
the reef within a month at least. 
Now he was confronted by a year’s 
work before he could hore to reach 
his buried claim ! : 

To stay meant sure starvation. 
Nothing remained for them but a 
swift journey to Port Hamilton, a 
wind-scoured bay situated on the 
western shores of the gulf. A 
Japanese settlement had sprung up 
during the last few years, and Blake 


krew that he would experience little 
difficulty in obtaining supplies once 
the coast was reached. 

The Chinaman leaned from the 
rough camp-bed, eyeing the white man 
curiously. ‘‘ You leave me_heah, 
Missa Blake. Trouble allee my fault. 
Me no right to blow um up mine. Me 
welly bad partner,’’ he said with diffi- 
culty. 

Blake stared grimly at the pig-tailed 
figure on the camp-bed, and his wrath 
evaporated instantly. 

** If you weren’t a blathering idiot, 
Typhoo, I’d leave you to the mercy of 
the carrion birds. As things go, you’ll 
come with mé. Get well quick! ’’ 

Typhoo got well. 

Three mornings later the long march 
to the coast began. The Chinaman 
limped through the sand-drifts where 
giant moloch lizards peeped over the 
sun-heated stones. Blake, with their 
scanty stock of provisions slung from 
his shoulder, stalked ahead, and when 
the whirling dust-devils flicked and 
stung their eyes his arm went out to 
steady the faltering Celestial. 

“Don’t fall, Ty; you’ll never get 
up. Easy does it!’’ 

A band of vultures hovered in the 
sunglare overhead. Dust, sharp as 
gunpowder, slanted in clouds about 
their faces. Typhoo reeled from drift 
to drift a sub-humorous grin on his 
battered visage. 

*“You welly goo’ feller, Blake. 
Why fo’ you helpee me along? Welly 
pleasant to die heah.”’ 

The dry ache in the white man’s 
throat prevented him answering. 
They found water at a soak near some 
stunted lignum scrub. Blake, with a 
plainsman’s instinct, decided to camp 
for awhile after the last drop of 
brandy had been pressed between 
Typhoo’s thirst-tortured lips. 

The night was one of horror inter- 
spersed with the delirious babblings of 
the fever-shaken Celestial. The 
dawn brought an hour’s respite from 
the black mosquito swarms, and in the 
brief chill that heralded the sun they 
stole forward to where the sand-drifts 
pulsated on a reddening sky-line. 

The passive strength of Asia clung 
to the grinning Celestial; it raised 
him from smothering beds of sand, 
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where. he. pitched blindly to his knees, 
and carried him ahead grunting good- 
Kumouredly. The stamina of the 
Mongol prevailed when the white man 
closed his eyes against the throbbing 
heat-waves. ... 

A solitary vulture marked the un- 
ending miles with hoarse cries, while 
the shadow of its wings swung pen- 
dulum-wise over the wind-smoothed 
drifts. 

- By-neon a smell of the sea came to 
them, a wet, wild taste that eased 
the. red inferno in the white man’s 
throat. A few sooty-winged terns 
floated in the great depression where 
the. ramparts of the desert fell away 
to the ocean. A_ surf-washed bay 
leaped before their sun-blighted eyes 
where a score of fishing luggers lay 
huddled under the lee of a promontory. 

The white man breathed as though 
a beaker of wine had been emptied be- 
fore him. Typhoo Shang lurked in 
his rear, blinking joyously at the 
white-crested breakers ; he, too, had a 
fine regard for seascapes after the 


pulsating Gehenna that lay behind. 
A little township of fishermen’s 
Ssprawléd along the sea-front ; 
spindly palms leaned across the street 
where Blake staggered towards a low- 


huts 
a few 


roofed Japanese boarding-house. The 
proprietor, a black-toothed Naga- 
sakian, came pottering from _ the 
verandah, his face wreathed in smiles. 

Blake’s only desire was to lie in a 
cool-shadowed room where the sun’s 
flaming retina could not spy him out. 
He wanted to listen jndefinitely to the 
sound of the breakers booming across 
the surf-trenched bay. 

He did not remember afterwards 
how they bore him. in from the street 
to the little bedroom that faced the 
northern side of the bay. But he 
awoke with his senses attuned to the 
sound of the Pacific breakers, to find 
Tashio Maru, the boarding-house 
keeper, seated at the foot of his bed. 

He reminded Blake of an overgrown 
beetle with a sub-human face. They 
contemplated each other for several 
minutes before the Jap spoke. 

‘You no dollars have,’’ he said in 
a pained voice. ‘‘ You think it. very 
much odd joke to impose on poor 
Japanese man! ”* 


Blake ‘sighed not too wearily, be 
cause he was confident that he had 
slept many days and nights in Tashio 
Maru’s abode. He had been dream- 
ing of the white-faced little woman 
waiting—waiting for him in Boulder 
City. 

* Painful consequences of this un- 
just debt are not too remote,’’ went on 
the Jap. ‘‘It is a business for a 
police-officer.’’ 

Blake sat up with the roar of the 
sea in his brain. ‘Got blown out of 
my claim,’’ he explained weakly. 

‘ That Chow you’re nursing threw a 
light under a ten-ounce plug of dyna- 
mite. Guess I’ll pay you, Tashio, 
first week I hit a colour.”’ 

Tashio shrugged dismally, as one 
versed in the ways of pale-faced 
swindlers and rhetoricians. 

‘You lie here three days,’’ he ex- 
plained sternly. ‘‘ One doctor see you 
twice. He come long way on one 
horse. My whisky very much at your 
disposal between the fever. If you do 
not the money raise we must consider 
the police, eh? ”*. 

At that moment the bald, shiny 
head of a kitchen coolie flashed into 
the room. Three sing-song words in 
the vernacular fell softly on Tashio’s 
ear. He glanced up swiftly, and then, 
with brief salaam in Blake’s direction, 
passed into the adjoining room where 
Typhoo reposed on a couple of grass- 
woven mats. 

Blake felt distressed at the thought 
of his position in the coolie boarding- 
house. Nothing remained but his im- 
mediate return to his native city, 
carrying with him the story of his 
failure and ill-luck. And again his 
heart smote him when he recalled the 
pretty girl-wife who had prayed and 
waited so long for the tide of fortune 
to sweep him above the callow 
drudgery of a city clerkship. 

In the midst of his bitter reflections 
Tashio returned, accompanied by @ 
smiling, white-coated Jap. 

‘‘This gentleman is the doctor, 
Soto, who attended your most honour- 
able self and the Chinaman Shang,” 
he declared, with a low salaam. “‘ He 
has been very much impressed by the 
con¢'tion of the Chinaman’s face. He 
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desires to perform ome very necessary 
operation.”’ 

Blake regarded Tashio swiftly, and 
then his eye wandered over the instru- 
ment-case in the Jap doctor’s hand. 

“*T can’t understand any sane medi- 
cal man wanting to interfere with 
Typhoo’s face,’’ he said meekly. “* It 
beat the dynamite plug, and stopped a 
shower of stones about the size of a 
cathedral.”’ 

‘But he must be operate upon very 
sudden,’? the Jap doctor insisted. 
‘“‘ There will be no pain, I assure.’’ 

Blake consented to the operation 
readily enough, for he was aware that 
the Chinaman had been close to the 
blasting-charge when the explosion 
occurred in the mine. Hitherto Blake 
had regarded Japs as a recent poison- 
ous growth among the nations, a kind 
of human fungi, crying for instant 
extermination. He was now _ con- 
vinced of his unjust attitude, for how 
many white boarding-house keepers, 
he argued, would call in a doctor to 
operate on the face of a vagabond 
Chinaman without hope of immediate 
repayment ? 

He did not see Typhoo for two 
whole days after the operation. And 
then the Chinaman appeared suddenly 
at the breakfast-table looking none 
the worse for his surgical experience. 

**No moah pain in the face, sah,’’ 
he confided to Blake. ‘‘ Lillee Jap 
man take it away. Him welly 
clevah.”’ 

Tashio’s shadow slanted into the 
room. He approached Blake’s chair, 
and, with a half-muttered apology, 
placed an envelope, together with a 
small pile of dollars, at his elbow. 

Blake turned at sight of thé money, 
then picked up the envelope slowly. 

“If this is your bill,’? he said 
huskily, ‘‘ I shall have to—— ”’ 

“It is receipted,’’ Tashio whis- 
pered. ‘‘ There shall be no trouble 
about it.’’ 

Ne But this money,’’ Blake protested. 

Tashio salaamed with the agility of 
an emperor’s valet. ‘““I pray you 
take it. There will be some explana- 
lion in the bill. 

Dumbfounded, but not depressed, 
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Blake was forced to pocket the small 
heap of silver, his alert eyes seeking 
an explanation from the Chinaman’s 
sphinx-like features. 

They departed, after breakfast, tak- 
ing with them a basket of Tashio’s 
fruit, and his blessing. A mile from 
the house Blake took the envelope 
from his pocket, and his glance leaped 
to the Jap’s copious scrawl on the bill 
inside :— 

** Dollars. 
For curing one Chinaman’s face 10 
For three days’ refreshment .... 15 
25 

‘*My house-doctor extracted four 
little pellets of gold from Chinaman’s 
face. In the doctor’s presence I make 
affidavit of their value—50 dollars. 
Balance, 25 dollars.’’ 

The Chinaman appeared blithely 
unconscious of Blake’s open-eyed 
amazement as he re-read the scarce 
décipherable scrawl. “His Celestial in- 
difference received a violent shock 
that night, when Blake entered the 
post-office at Conlon’s Creek, and 
telegraphed to his wife :— 

‘* Heap of gold hit us in the face at 
Black Spur. Goes about thirty ounces 
to the dish.. We’re going back to 
clean up.’”’ 

When Mrs. Blake arrived at Con- 
lon’s Creek about a month afterwards, 
she was met by her husband and a 
pair of fast-travelling ponies. 

The mine at Black Rangé was the 
centre of tremendous activity. White 
men and Japanese coolies vied with 
each other in preparing for the battery 
the piles of gold-impregnated quartz 
lying at hand. 

Mrs. Blake's Western dignity re- 
ceived a slight shock when her hus- 
band introduced her very tenderly to 
an aged Chinaman, whose face was 
strangely scored and battered. 

Blake explained later to his wife the 
real cause of his good luck. ‘‘ It was 
that old heathen’s face that stopped 
me going back to Boulder City and 
starvation,’’ he said. ‘‘ Some gold 
blew out of the reef and peppered. his 
cheek. And because he smiled when 
the trouble came the gold showed ite 
self to a little Javanese doctor.”’ 
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By Frederick Graves. 


WAS sitting in my laboratory. 
At that moment I was intent 
upon a methyl-stained colony of 
bacilli—one of those _infinitesimals 
that require all the efforts of a strong 
oil-immersion and _ electric-condenser, 
together with the greatest delicacy of 
touch upon the focussing-screw, for 
revelation. The section beneath my 
eye had been produced from a tumour 
removed in the wards that morning, 
and I had been wondering again, for 
the hundredth time, whether I had not 
hit upon the missing link that had 
baffed us so long in that dread 
disease, carcinoma. Although I had 
my eye to the miscroscope, my mind 
began to wander, when, suddenly, I 
became aware that my assistant had 
admitted someone, and, turning, I 
found Graham at my side. 

Dr. Graham was a practitioner—an 
old college friend—who often came in 
and sat with me while I worked. His 
talk was not always corfined to path- 
ology, for we often wandered on to 
reminiscences of student days and 
men we had known. 

This day he started, after the usual 
remarks, to speak of an interesting 
case he wished me to see, then lit his 
cigarette and fell silent. 

' After a long spell he startled me by 
asking, suddenly : 

‘* By the bye, do you ever hear any- 
thing of Valentine? You know the 
man I mean? He was at Edinburgh, 
but gave up medicine when he came 
into some money, took to travel and 
exploration. He was a great Egypt- 
ologist—spent some years digging in 
the desert, didn’t he? ’’ 

I do not think I answered, for my 
friend’s remarks had roused a strange 
train of memories. Graham went on: 

‘Why, of course; he was a great 
friend of yours. By the bye, did he 
not marry some rather remarkable 
girl—very beautiful or striking, or 
something extraordinary? And was 


there not some strange story of her 
death out there? * 

*“No,’’ I said, after a moment’s 
thought, ‘‘ Mrs. Valentine came home 
and died here, in town.’’ 

‘‘ Ah, but—well, there was some 
funny talk; something about a queer 
adventure they had out in Egypt, 
wasn’t there? Wasn’t it something 
that caused her death? What became 
of him—Valentine? ”’ 

“Valentine is—in the asylum 
still.’’ 

** What? ”° 

‘‘ Poor Valentine is—mad.” 

Graham was silent some moments, 
then he said, in his funny, jerky way: 

“Good heavens ! I do remember now 
hearing he had gone wrong; but I’d 
forgotten him for months and months 
and months. There were some funny 
rumours, don’t you know?—hints, 
tales of some adventure out in Egypt. 
Why, it was you who were out there 
with him, and brought him home, eh? 
Why, of course! So it was! I say— 
you wouldn’t care to tell me the whole 
story, I suppose ?’’ he asked curiously, 
leaning forward and scrutinising me. 
I hesitated. No one in England knew 
the whole of that story but myself, 
and I had never cared to speak of it. 
I hesitated to tell Graham, because, 
first, the thing was wild and incred- 
ible, and, secondly, he was apt to 
scoff at times. Still, he had known 
Valentine, and I fancied he might 
understand, or at least accept without 
questioning too deeply. 

‘* Yes,’’ I said, seeing he was still 
waiting expectantly, ‘‘as you have 
caught some of the stray rumours that 
were floating about at the time, | 
think I will tell you the story. I 
have never told any one else; but you 
knew the man, heard the rumours, 
have a slight leaning to the occult, 
and keep an open mind. I simply tell 
you what I saw and remember. Be- 
lieve or reject it, as you please, but 
do not scoff—that is all.”* 


aga 





“When did you hear these 
rumours?” I asked him a moment 
later. 

“Oh, years and years ago,”’ he re- 
turned, in his jerky, slangy way, but 
did not seem to care to tell me what 
he really had heard. So I told 
Graham the strange story of Valen- 
tine’s madness. 

Catullus Valentine was a man out 
of the ordinary run; he had a. great 
fancy for adventure, and was especi- 
ally interested in Egyptology. I saw 
little of him after his marriage, but 
I heard of his wife often; she was 
said to be beautiful—a_ striking-look- 
ing girl of Eastern type. They went 
abroad, and upon their return from 
one of their desert excursions she was 
taken suddenly ill and died. 

I met Valentine one day just after 
this had happened; he was in a ter- 
rible state of mind. There had been 
something obscure about the girl’s ill- 
ness, and he was much upset because 
he believed the doctors had not diag- 
nosed the case and had _ bungled, 
which was likely enough. 

“I only wish you had been there,” 
he said; ‘‘I know you would have 
pulled her through all right,’’? which 
was flattering, if nothing more. 

Then he took me to see her. 

I shall always remember that day, 
the dull, desolate house, the grief- 
stricken man, and the dead woman in 
the darkened room. I am used to the 
sight of the dead; but there was 
something about this poor girl that 
made the strangest impression on me. 
I looked at the dead face, and I can 
always see it; Isdryl Valentine was 
certainly a very striking and beautiful 
woman, even in death, and there was 
something so pathetic and appealing 
about that face I could scarcely take 
my eyes off it. It has haunted me 
ever since—especially in view of what 
happened subsequently. 

For a time Valentine was 
demented; then he went abroad, 
plunged into, his Egyptian work 
again to try, I suppose, and achieve 
Oblivion. Then I, too, went abroad. 

I was returning from the East, 
when I met Valentine at Cairo. 

He was in a state of considerable 


almost 
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excitement; just about to depart for 
some place in the Nubian desert, and 
looking for some one to accompany 
him. He did not refer to his great 
loss ; but there was something curious 
about his manner—a suppressed ex- 
citement—and from vague and cryptic 
utterances he dropped I gathered a 
curious fancy. Whether his trouble 
had turned his mind, or the sun had 
touched him, or whether it was that 
he had absorbed some new occult 
notion I could not say; but I formed 
the impression that he had become 
obsessed with aqueer idea that he 
might meet his wife or her spirit 
again—some form of reincarnation, I 
presume. I cannot explain it further ; 
he was always most mysteriously 
vague, and I could not, in his then 
state of mind, question him about it. 
Whether he thought to find her in 
another woman’s shape, or evidences 
of a former existence of hers, I did 
not gather, but it was most uncanny. 
There were three of us—Valentine, a 
young American named Lee, and I. 
There was also an Arab guide and 
Valentine’s servant, as well as the 
group of carriers and diggers. 


It transpired that Valentine had 
lately unearthed a papyrus giving an 
account of the burial of a_ certain 
priestess, Ah-Ra, of the fourth dynasty, 
with what would appear to be in- 
structions for the subsequent re- 
awaking of her, or her spirit, to life 
again at some future period. Why 
she should be brought to life again, 
when and by whom, and for what 
reason, I do not know; but Valentine 
had the idea that he possessed the key 
of the business, and that it would be 
a splendid thing to resuscitate this 
priestess, and something in addition, 
perhaps incipient madness, urged him 
headlong on. There was some pre- 
liminary talk, I recall. I urged him 
to drop it, and an old Egyptologist 
also warned him not to try any tricks ; 
but Valentine was an obstinate and 
determined man, and he was set on it. 
Personally, I was rather glad of the 
chance to see the part we were going 
to, and so I fell in. If he chose to try 
his conjuring tricks—well, what did 
it matter? And so we set out. 
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After several days” tiring journey 
over the sandy wastes of the Nubian 
desert, we came one evening, just as 
the sun was sinking, to a _ rocky 
country, where the track led us into 
a sort of defile. It struck me we were 
lost; but Valentine became excited, 
calling out to me that the signs tal- 
lied and this was the looked-for spot. 
He pointed up to the face of the rock 
cliffs, towering above us, where huge 
carved figures were dimly seen. 

“*See!’’ he shouted, ‘‘ the very 
place! At last! I knew I was right! 
See—there is Rahotep and Nefert, and 
there is the cartouche of Khufu. This 
defile leads down to the rock tomb.”’ 

** Looks as though it would lead us 
down to our tomb!’’ Lee murmured 
to me, lugubriously, as we turned 
from the light and gazed down the 
dark pass. For a few moments, 


while our leader and the guide com- 
pared notes, we stood in the red glow, 
watching the great red ball of the sun 
as it sank and buried its burning face 
in the sands, gazing up at the vast 


ruddy sandstone walls glowing like 
dull furnaces in the last rays, their 
carvings standing out in vivid relief. 
It was a wild scene, and, somehow, 
both Lee and I had an instinctive feel- 
ing of aversion at the idea of penetrat- 
ing that deep, dark defile, that seemed 
to lead down into the very womb of 
the earth itself. 

But a few minutes later we were 
going down, in single file; the pre- 
cipitous walls, shelving from us, grew 
ever closer, until it seemed they must 
eventually meet and block the way 
before our feet. 

Just as we reached the narrowest 
part, the pass suddenly opened into 
a small space—a sort of amphitheatre 
—and before us rose what looked like 
a slanting face of rock, but which, on 
further study, in spite of its being 
almost dusted up with sand-drift, was 
seen to be the face of a rock pyramid 
or tumul. 

‘* See!’’ exclaimed Valentine, in 
great excitement, ‘‘ the pyramid built 
into the rock! There is no mistake— 
it is the tomb of the Priestess Ah- 
Ra!” 


He was quivering with his growing 
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excitement ; he and the guide lit ‘their 
little lamps, and began peering up at 
the walls, wandering round examin- 
ing a stone here and there. They 
came to a stand at the slanting door- 
way—a mere depression in the sloping 
rock face, and almost obliterated with 
the choking sand. Valentine returned 
to us. Nothing could be done till the 
morning, and, as we were all pretty 
weary with the long day’s tramp over 
the desert, we decided to camp there. 

It was a weird experience, camping 
in the pit-like place, surrounded on 
all sides by those precipitous walls 
that shelved funnel-wise up, except in 
one spot, where opened the split of 
the ravine we had descended. Like 
flies at the bottom of.a dry well, we 
squatted round our fire of offal, and 
supped and smoked. Above we could 
see the bright, crystal stars, and the 
smoke from our camp fire rose in a 
spiral, curled and twisted by the 
slight current that came in at the slit 
entrance of the pit. I shall always 
remember that strange night, its mys- 
terious sense of peace and silence, 
mingled curiously with a_ great, 
though indefinable, feeling of dread 
anticipation; an atmosphere, as it 
were, of expectant tragedy. I lay a 
long time wrapped in my_ blanket, 
gazing at the dim rock faces, lit in 
the fitful glow of the dying fire; at 
the cold, bright points of the flashing 
stars, and at the still, huddled forms 
of my companions. I knew then I 
should often think of the scene and 
dwell on it in other days and far 
lands. I woke once in the early 
morning, just as the day was on the 
point of breaking. The fire was but 
a heap of dull, red cinders ; but by its 
faint glow I could see that restless 
Valentine was already up and examin- 
ing the rocks. 

This morning we were going to try 
to penetrate the door of the rock 
pyramid and find the tomb of the 
priestess. What would happen? A 
little after sunrise we started work. 
It took some hours to get the doorway 
cledr; but when the obstruction was 
finally moved there lay the dark open 
passage waiting for us. 

Lighting our tiny lamps, we pro« 
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ceeded carefully and slowly, allowing 
time for the escape of any pressure of 
poisonous gases, down the narrow 
tortuous passages. The confined, 
winding channels. and the smoke of 
the lamps produced an uneasy, suf- 
focating feeling that was not alto- 
gether pleasant, and when, after what 
seemed endless groping, we finally 
reached and emerged into a wide, cir- 
cular chamber, we all drew a breath 
of relief and sighed. This proved to 
be a tomb-like cell, and in one place 
was a sarcophagus, at the sight of 
which Valentine uttered an exclama- 
tion. 
It did not take them long to get to 
work, and then followed the strangest 
business it has ever been my lot to 
experience. ; 

The tiny lamps gave out a dim 
light, with much smoke; the groping 
figures in the cavern-like cell, the 
flickering lights, and the strange, 
grotesque shadows, the carvings, the 
earthy odours—well! it was like a 
dream! The tomb was opened, the 
coffin exposed, the mummy itself laid 
to view. All was ready, it seemed, 
and now the great act was to begin. 

Having finished the task of un- 
Wrapping the outer dressings, Valen- 
tine stepped back. A tiny, ancient 
lamp found in the case, as the papyrus 
had predicted, was lit, and all the 
others were extinguished. There we 
were, almost in the dark, a group of 
dim ghosts in that black cell, far 
under ground, illuminated only by the 
ghostly flicker of one tiny lamp, that 
burned with a misty blue flame, leap- 
ing and quivering, often nearly out. 
I cannot clearly remember how it be- 
gan. I have a confused memory of 
Valentine’s posing us in a semi-circle 
round the coffin, while he stood in 
front, by the lamp, and began to 
recit€ some mysterious formula as he 
every few minutes cast something into 
the little flame. 

Truth to tell, I was tired—weary of 
the oppressive atmosphere and the 
darkness, and not greatly interested— 
longing only to get back to the light 
wd stove, But T woke up pe 
1 -< Shae _with a start. Could 

ing? Had 1 become hyp- 
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Was I getting, perhaps, 
For the 


notised ? 
narcotised by the gases? 
whole place was dimly blue. 

I rubbed my eyes. As I looked I 
felt rather than saw that something 
very strange was happening; the blue 
light grew brighter and the blue 
vapour filled the place. The others 
seemed held in a trance, motionless. 
I heard Valentine’s voice repeating 
something in a foreign tongue, and 
the Arab, who was crouching at his 
feet and beside the mummy, groaned. 
All at once there was a strange, tense, 
low cry from someone, and I saw that 
from the misty cloud of blue vapour 
that hung above the mummy some- 
thing was materialising. It looked 
like a human form. 

I strained my eyes towards it, try- 
ing to define the thing; but it was 
vague, though undoubtedly it grew 
every moment more distinct. 

I became aware then that Valentine 
was earnestly, passionately, entreat- 
ing, in some queer, unknown tongue. 
I began to make out the form of a 
girl, dark and beautiful. In another 
moment 

I shot a side glance towards Valen- 
tine. I fancied his face wore a look 
of extraordinary ecstasy, but tinged 
with something uneasy and quite in- 
scrutable, dread, perhaps, or even 
dawning horror, and I wondered. But 
my eyes were irresistibly drawn back 
to the vision. 

And then, all suddenly, the face of 
the spirit became clear; it had ap- 
peared dimly malevolent, now it was 
unmistakably benign; and then I 
started, and gasped, muttering in- 
credulously : 

‘* The dead face! The dead face! ”’ 

For surely it was none other than 
the face of Isdryl Valentine! 

There she was, hovering like a dim, 
blue spirit above the sarcophagus, and 
her great eyes were cast down upon 
Valentine. Slowly a smile of wonder- 
ful sweetness spread over her features, 
and she stretched out, with a lan- 
guorous, yearning motion, her slender 
arms towards him. 

As for Valentine himself, I scarcely 
noticed him—I was too much ab- 
sorbed, astounded, hypnotised by the 
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apparition—though Y do remember 
that he had fallen on his knees, and, 
with outstretched arms, was calling 
passionately upon his lost love—beg- 
ging, imploring, entreating, in an 
agony of joy and longing : 

**Isdryl! Isdryi! My life! 
love! Come to me!” 

Ah, yes! I shall always remember 
that moment—though I know not 
whether it were minute, hour, or age 
—until the end. The dim, strange 
picture, the vision, and the naked 
soul! The wild man, distraught, 
frantic, with a new-risen hope and 
longing, calling in his agony of en- 
treaty: “‘ Isdryl! Isdryl! Come back 
to me! I cannot live without you. I 
have tried to wait; but I cannot. My 
beloved, do you remember the night 
at Thebes—in the white moonlight— 
and your promise? Isdryl! It is so 
lonely, so desolate. Come back to 
me !”’ 

We were forgotten. 
more with her in the 


My 


He was once 
desert, alone. 


And then he paused; his voice was 


stilled suddenly. 

Then it was I turned and glanced 
at him, and I shivered. I do not know 
what had happened; but his expres- 
sion had utterly changed, his features 
were distorted, as though with a 
growing dread; his eyes glared wildly, 
and his breath came in painful gasps. 

Had he, in the wild joy of beholding 
her image again, forgotten some- 
thing ?—forgotten to go on with the 
incantation, I wondered. 

I was horrified at the change. Had 
he suddenly awakened to the fact that 
he had bungled and had lost? I do 
not know; I never shall know. 

I flashed back my eyes to the spirit- 
form; but it had grown dim. It was 
as though a veil were interposed 
something impalpable and imponder- 
able, yet vast and final, for it gave 
one the feeling of absolute separation. 

Just a dim, blue veil, growing 
denser, and hiding the form behind it. 
A wail struck upon my ears—the most 
pathetic and melancholy sound I have 
ever heard, unutterably desolating. 

Then I was roused by a shriek, and 
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the Arab, who had risen unsteadily to 
his feet, fell headlong at the foot of 
the sarcophagus with a dull thud, 
The place was growing dim, murky, 
dark ; the veil seemed to fill the whole 
tomb as a heavy cloud—mephitic, 
somnolent, deadly. 

Then—then what happened? 

How can I tell? How can I put 
into words the mysterious horror of 
the thing that followed—the shock 
and blackness? 

I can only try to give some idea of 
it by saying there was a terrific con- 
cussion; it was like a violent exple 
sion, without fire or sound—stunning, 
annihilating. 

When I came to myself—weak and 
dazed and dizzy—I found we were in 
utter darkness and silence. I stumbled 
over somebody, but the next moment 
caught hold of one of the lamps, and 
managed with some fumbling to light 
rr. 

The Arab was still huddled on the 
floor. He was dead, with an expres 
sion of frozen horror. Valentine knelt 
where I had last seen him. He ap- 
peared to be in a trance—stiff and 
cataleptic. Lee had fainted. The 
mummy-case was there, and the 
mummy just as it was when Valentine 
began his incantation. 

Lee soon revived, and between the 
two of us we got the other two out to 
the light of day once more, and it was 
sunset. 

Lee was more or less dazed for 
some time afterwards. He remem- 
bered little or nothing of the whole 
affair. mee 

And Vaientine—poor Valentine was 
mad ! pre 

That is all. 

What the mystery was I do not 
know. 

Was there some slip, some dread- 
ful blunder somewhere? Did we out- 
rage one of those old Egyptian gods? 
Was it but a vision produced by the 
inhalation of those long-sealed 
mephitic gases, ending with an €X- 
plosion of the same? Was it imaginae 


tion, hypnotism, narcotism—what? 





A Golfer’s Dilemma. 


By W. J. White. 


an exceptionally keen one. My 

present handicap for the D—— 
links is fourteen—not much to boast 
about—but it about represents my 
form. Yes, I suppose I am a bit of a 
duffer at the game. As each new year 
comes round I take my usual course of 
tuition from one of the heading profes- 
sionals, but it leaves me in exactly the 
same position as where I started. I 
make no progress: every one shakes 
his head, and regards. me as hopeless. 
And yet I established a record in the 
year 189-, which no amateur has ever 
equalled. 

I have never told any one of the true 
facts of that extraordmary game, and 
why I had to relinquish my chances of 
the amateur championship when the 
honours were practically within my 


ge only a-moderate golfer, thougti 


stip. ’ 

I had been playing rather above my 
usual form at the time, my driving 
having greatly improved, and subse- 
quently my handicap dropped to one. 

This was a great feat for me, for 
hitherto I had been unable to reduce 
it to anything under half a dozen. 

Looking back upon past events, I can 
only assume that the success went to 
my head, for 1 immediately entered 
my name as a competitor for the 
amateur golf championship. 

It was a rash act on my part, and 
though no one attempted to chip me 
for taking such an egotistical view of 
my powers, I felt pretty certain that 
my brother golfers were secretly re- 
garding me as a silly, conceited ass. 

But that did not matter to me. I 
had achieved a small triumph when I 
had pulled my handicap down to one; 
but there was a still greater success to 
follow, 

The contest was arranged to take 
place on the G—— links, and on the 
day Prior to the great annual meeting 

Was sitting in a first-class railway 
gg bound for E——. 

laps, for the first time, I began 
_ W realise what I had let myself in for. 


On the morrow I should rub shoulders 
with some of the most brilliant ex- 
ponents of the game. There could be 
only one ending to my mad enterprise 
—I should be hopelessly outclassed. 

There was, however, no turning 
back now, though, in justice to myself, 
if I had seen a loophole for escape, 
I should not have taken it. Some ex- 
ceptionally large drives, all from my 
brassy, were still fresh in my 
memory; I was as determined as ever. 
I thought no more about my adver- 
saries ; took out my pipe, and gave 
myself up to an hour of idle re- 
flection. 

On arriving at my destination, I 
gave a porter instructions to collect 
my luggage, and then took a four- 
wheeler to the Bear Hotel, an old 
rambling building which had been 
built in the eighteenth century. 

My luggage arrived in due course, 
minus my golf clubs. I was furious. 
I summoned Talbot, the manager of 
the hotel; put the matter before him in 
forcible language, and he immediately 
despatched one of his staff to the rail- 
way station. 

Twenty minutes later he returned, 
but the news was not very comfort- 
ing. 

The stationmaster had promised to 
wire down the line, but could not’say 
when the missing bag of clubs would 
come to hand. It might be a question 
of hours, or it might even run to a day 
or more. They had evidently been 
left behind at some countryside ‘ta- 
tion. Still, whatever fate had befallen 
the clubs, the owner could rely upon 
him to do his best in the matter. 

This piece of information did not 
tend to revive my drooping spirits—it 
was almost the last straw. Fortun- 
ately, the manager came to my. rescue. 
Would I like the loan of a bag of 
clubs which had belonged to his 
cousin, a very experienced golfer? I 
did not relish the idea of handling a 
new set of sticks in such an importang 
contest; but what was I to do? 
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My own clubs might turn up at any 
moment ; but, on the other hand, they 
might not. On further reflection I 
decided to avail myself of the 
manager’s kind offer. 

They were encased in an old, soiled 
bag’; but I could see at a glance that 
the man who had designed the clubs 
knew his business. The putter, in 
particular, took my fancy—it was 
unique in its construction. 

After a light supper, I departed to 
my bedroom at an early hour, taking 
the borrowed set of clubs with me. 

‘I had hoped for a good night’s 
sleep, as I needed to be in the best of 
condition on the morrow ; but I was 
doomed’ to disappointment. The 
strange surroundings, the feverish 
workings of an excited brain, upset all 
my calculations. I tried counting 
sheep going through a gap in the 
hedge. That failed. I tried it back- 
wards. Same result. 


As a last resource, I played an 


imaginary game of golf, in which I 
was trying to defeat bogey, and from 


this stage I eventually passed into the 
realms of dreamland, where all golfers, 
indifferent, moderate, and brilliant, are 
stars. 

It was an extraordinary, realistic 
dream. I dreamt that I had played 
my first two rounds for the 
amateur championship, and _ had 
come out hedd and_ shoulders 
above my opponents. I had only a 
hazy recollection of what I did the 
holes in. I only know that in my 
dream I played magnificent golf, my 
putting being of the highest standard. 
My totals for the two rounds were 
sixty-seven and sixty-one. These 
scores I distinctly remember. 

But it was too good to be true. The 
struggling rays from an early sun 
shining through my bedroom window 
brought me back to earth again. It 
was all a dream—the game had yet to 
be - played. 

I deemed it to be rather a mad idea 
at-the time ; but before commencing 
my morning toilet I jotted down the 
two scores which had figured so 
prominently in my dream. 

‘It; might be a good omen, I re- 
flected, though the popular belief is 
that dreams go to the contrary. | 
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folded the paper into a neat square, 
put it in my waistcoat pocket, and 
thought no more about the matter, 

There was only a fair attendance to 
witness the start of the proceedings, 
for which I was particularly thankful, 
I am one of those horribly nervous 
players. 

My position on the list was mid- 
way, but it seemed ages before my 
turn came. The first hole was just 
over two hundred yards, and my op 
ponent, who took the opening drive, 
landed his ball within ten yards of the 
green. Then my turn came, 

1 was almost in a blue funk, as my 
caddie handed me the driver; but 
almost ‘as’ soon as I had grasped the 
shaft of the club my sensations took 
an entirely new form. My .nerves be- 
came like bands of steel. I was as 
cool as the proverbial cucumber. 

I put my first drive bang on the 
green, and ran my next down with a 
delightful putt. At the second, I pulled 
my drive into the rough, but partially 
recovered the lost ground with a 
capital cleek shot. With my next I 
laid the ball dead, and holed out a ten 
yards putt. 

My opponent looked at me, but said 
nothing. 

The third hole was a difficult one; 
but I managed to do it in bogey, 
which was five. The fourth I won 
with the greatest of ease. My drive 
from the tee was a real beauty, and 
my second equally: good, my ball 
eventually stopping three yards from 
the pin. It was a three hole. 

‘“Pretty hot!’’ said my opponent, 
shortly. 

‘““Do you think so?’ I replied 
coolly, with a calmness that surprised 
myself. 

‘I won't weary you with a detailed 
account of the holes; sixty-seven 
strokes for eighteen holes is sufficient 
to give you an idea of the nature of 
my golf. 

We. took the luncheon interval at 
this period of the game, and as amy 
card was easily the best amongst 4 
a large assortment, it was the subject 
for much comment. 

The-older players, 
whom there was a goo 


however, among 
d sprinkling of 
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ex-champions, shook their heads and 
looked wise. 

“Too good to last’’ was the 
general verdict. ‘* A mere flash in the 
pan. Wait and see what the second 
round brings; there may be a different 
tale to tell.’* 

All this was very embarrassing to a 
nervous individual like myself; so I 
kept in the background as much as 
I conveniently could; but even then 
I was not free from molestation. 

A mild-faced curate monopolised 
me, and was very anxious to know the 
secret of my success. He was sure 
that I had a private system of my 
own, as I had not the appearance of 
a class player. I am afraid I answered 
him rather shortly, though I am sure 
he meant well. 

The luncheon interval over, we 
trooped out once more to commence 
the second part of the day’s proceed- 
ings. 

As I took my turn the old nervous 
feeling stole over me, but as soon as 
I grasped the driver it again vanished, 
as it had done in the morning. The 
grip of the club seemed to respond to 
my call; I felt like beating Braid at 
his best. 

My first drive from the tee was a 
good one, and’ I instinctively knew 
that the rest would be all plain sailing. 

If I played brilliant golf in the 
morning, I eclipsed everything in the 
afternoon. My putting, which is un- 
questionably my weakest point, was 
simply a revelation of strength and 
accuracy. I only had to strike the 
hall, and it went down from all dis- 
tances. It was weird and uncanny in 
the extreme. It was no skill on my 
part, of that-I am positively certatn. 
That cunningly-constructed little piece 
of wood and iron seemed to do it all. 

The whole of the afternoon I played 
with a delightful ease and confidence. 

Golf was really the most simple game 
imaginable. Why people called it dif- 
ficult and complex beat me altogether. 

I smiled grimly to myself at the 
thought of those old veterans’ fore- 
casts. They would be entirely out in 
their reckonings; it was no flash in the 
pan this time. As for my opponent, 
he appeared to be literally dumb- 

ed, He may have been a really 
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good player, but, judged from my dis- 
torted point of view, he was, the 
greatest duffer that ever handled. a 
golf club. 

Perhaps he suffered from_the bril- 
liance of his rival—at any rate, he was 
hopelessly outclassed in that remark- 
able round. 

I had risen supreme in the®test ; 
sixty-one for the second round. Why, 
I had simply swept the board. 

All interest in the event evaporated. 
The result was practically a foregone 
conclusion. Unless I did something 
very dreadful on the morrow I should 
be acknowledged as the amateur golf 
champion of the year. 

As I was leaving the club-house I 
took out my pipe, and fumbled in my 
waistcoat pocket for a match. I found 
what I wanted; also a neatly-folded 
piece of paper. I slowly opened it, 
and across it were two numbers— 
sixty-seven and sixty-one. 

I could hardly believe my senses. 

The dream scores were an exact fac- 
simile of the two miraculous rounds 
that I had just completed. 

I did not mention it to any one; 
what was the good? They would have 
only thought that I was seeking 
further notoriety. Still, it was an ex- 
traordinary coincidence. 

That night I had another intensely 
vivid dream. I dreamt that 1 was 
playing off the concluding portion of 
the tournament in the presence of a 
jeering, motley crowd, who seemed to 
be deriving great enjoyment from my 
inglorious display. 

It was a typical golfer’s nightmare. 
I could not drive a ball. Well, as for 
putting, that little elastic object went 
everywhere but in the hole.’ I com- 
pleted the first eighteen holes in a 
score of something over three figures. 
This was bad enough in all conscience, 
but it was quite moderate, compared 
to the final round. © The last’ eighteen 
holes was little short of a fiasco. Even 
my caddie could not restrain his dis- 
gust. 

‘* Here, sir; have a try with the 
putter,’’ he blurted out. ‘* You may 
manage to hit the ball twenty yards.” 

{ suppose I ought to have severely 
reprimanded ‘him ; but I had not the 
heart to do se. 1 iad thrown ‘away 
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my chances of winning the highest 
honour that an amateur golfer can 
aspire to. Nothing mattered now. 

The end came at last, my score 
again running into three figures. It 
was the most crushing defeat of my 
career. I slunk away from the links, 
humiliated and disgraced. Whatever 
golfing fame I achieved in the future, 
there would be always this ugly black 
stain upon my reputation. 

I wandered aimlessly down to the 
riverside, a broken-down and disap- 
pointed man. A terrible wave of de- 
pression swept over me. I looked 
down at the deep, flowing water—it 
all*seemed so peaceful and quiet; I 
felt the last desires of existence slip- 
ping away from me. Better to end it 
all. 1 took my handkerchief, tied my 
feet together, and then plunged boldly 
in. The water closed over me—I 
struggled, gasping for breath—and 
then the dream ended. 

I awoke bathed in perspiration, and 
trembling all over. My watch indi- 
cated the hour of seven, and, as I had 


no desire for further dreaming I got 


up and hastily dressed. After dipping 
my head into a basin of cold water, 
followed by a brisk rub with the 
towel, I went downstairs and sum- 
moned a waiter. My orders were 
short, but to the point, and he re- 
turned a few minutes later with a stiff 
whisky-and-soda. I drank it off at a 
gulp, and felt better. 

I then asked to see the manager. 
Two minutes later the portly landlord 
of the house appeared, in response to 
my demand. 

‘* Nothing wrong, sir, I hope? ’’ he 
asked, in respectful tones. 

‘*Not that I know of,’’ I replied 
curtly. ‘‘I want to have a word with 
you about those clubs you lent me.”’ 

‘*You have no fault to find with 
them? I hear you did a remarkable 
performance yesterday on the links.’’ 

‘‘T am quite satisfied with the 
clubs ; they are excellent. But isn't 
there some history attached to 
them ? ”’ 

** You are quite right, sir. I ought 
to have told you before ; but I will do 
so now. It was exactly ten years ago 
to-day that the concluding stages of 
the open championship of the world 
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took place on the links you played on 
yesterday. David McCannock, my 
cousin, had accomplished a_ record 
round on the previous day, and was 
openly regarded as a dead cert for the 
event. Poor fellow, he was frightfully 
keen on winning it, as it had always 
been the ambition of his life to win 
the coveted position in the golf world. 
But the ill-luck that had followed him 
from a child upwards dogged him on 
the final day of the encounter, He 
was dead off-colour. He played the 
most putrid game of his career. I am 
not a golfer; but I am told that his 
putting—one of the chief features that 
have made his name famous as a 
golfer—was weak ; deplorably weak. 
It took him over a hundred to do the 
first eighteen holes. The second, how- 
ever, was simply a _ burlesque, the 
man’s nerves going absolutely to 
pieces. His feeble exhibition at put- 
ting, the tense and drawn features of 
hopeless despair, was the most pitiful 
sight imaginable. But there was 
worse to follow. The man’s highly- 
strung nervous system gave way under 
the strain of his bitter disappointment. 
The defeat preyed upon his mind to 
such an extent that he committed 
suicide. Two days later his body was 
found in the river, his feet lashed to- 
gether with a handkerchief. 

‘*T am sorry, sir,’’ he added, in 
conclusion, ‘‘ that I did not tell you of 
this before. But I was afraid it would 
prejudice you against using poor 
David’s clubs. Some _ people have 
queer notions about playing with a 
dead man’s tools. Well, sir, I hope 
you will have a great victory to-day.” 

‘* Thanks,’’ I said, in a matter-of- 
fact voice. ‘I am going for a stroll. 
You can expect me back at 8.30 for 
breakfast.’’ 

And I put on my hat and went out. 

It did not take me long to come to 
a decision, in the face of what Talbot 
had told me. There was no other 
course for me to take. I definitely 
decided to relinquish my chances for 
the championship. You may think 
that this was a mad step to take, that 
it was childish to throw away the 
laurels that were mine for the sake of 
asking—but that last dream was 
fresh in my memory. 
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1 do not pretend to be of a modest 
or retiring disposition; but I knew 
that I could never attribute that sen- 
sational feat to my own skill—it was 
the work of another hand _ than 
mine. 

Don’t think I gave it all up without 
a pang of regret! It was the saddest 
moment of my life when I entered the 
post-office and sent off a wire to my- 
self. It was like signing my own 
death warrant. 

I returned to the hotel, followed 
shortly after by the telegram. I again 
summoned the manager, and bran- 
dished the wire in front of him. 

‘‘T shall not play to-day. Just had 
an urgent call, demanding my im- 
mediate return to London. I have 
just time to catch the 11.10 train.”’ 

A hurried departure in a fcur- 
wheeler; the whirring sound of a 
northern express that bore me back to 
town—those were the finishing touches 
of the episode. 

The first thing I did on my return 
was to look up the records of the late 
David McCannock. 


His last round coincided with mine 
and the dream scores—sixty-seven and 
sixty-one. 

It came as no surprise, it was simply 
what I had expected to find. 

Talbot, the Bear Hotel manager, 
had no use for his cousin’s golf sticks, 
so I bought them of him, though I 
have never used them since that 
phenomenal occasion. 

I still potter about the links, never 
improving—growing worse, if any- 
thing. 

I often wonder if the spirit of David 
McCannock still haunts those clubs, 
and when I shall grow tired of compil- 
ing huge golf scores. Perhaps some 
day I shall again wield those clubs ; 
perhaps I shall play that last round to 
the finish, and win that honour which 
is the apex of every golfer’s fondest 
dreams. 

I may also stand again on the edge 
of that silent river. I may hear the 
spirit calling to me to pay the full 
price for my earthly success, and I 
shal] have to respond to that call, 
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The 


Diamond. 


By James Workman. 


HE blackbird had ceased fluting better draw the curtains, and light the 


from the big sycamore in the 

garden. A few feathered gos- 
sips still chattered volubly in the tree- 
tops of the adjoining wood, but the 
dusk was gathering rapidly, and the 
blue above was already sprinkled with 
Stars. 

The pale face of a girl appeared at 
the open French window fronting the 
wood. She was evidently watching 
and listening with painful intensity. 
Presently she drew back with a de- 
spairing gesture. 

‘** No,’’ she half-whispered to a man 
who was standing behind her, ‘‘ it is 
nothing, only a cat or a bird in the 
bushes. Oh, Geoffrey, can we do 
nothing?) I am sure something must 
have happened. Can they have caught 
him? Do you think it is possible they 
can ?”’ 

‘““No, I don’t, indeed, Ella,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘ He must be quite close now. 
If they had taken him, or even got on 
his trail, we should have heard some- 
thing—shouts—a whistle—the baying 
of the dogs. I feel sure he has thrown 
them off the scent. It isn’t dark yet. 
He daren’t venture out of the wood in 
his prison clothes if there is the least 
chance of him being seen. We must 
try to be as patient as we can. He 
may come the moment it gets dark. 
He may not.comé for hours. He may 
have seen or heard something to arouse 
his suspicions, and be afraid to leave 
his hiding-place for the present.’’ 

‘* But couldn’t we go just a little 
way into the wood, and let him know 
that we are looking out for him? 
Surely we could do that. He might 
see or hear us, and come to us at once.”’ 

‘* No, no, it would be sheer madness. 
For all we know, the house may be 
watched. The police may suspect that 
he will come here. You would be 
playing into their hands, decoying him 
into atrap. It is even most imprudent 
to be standing here at the window. If 
a spy should be lurking about he ought 
to see nothing unusual Hadn't we 
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gas? You generally do so before this, 
I think.’’ 

re Very well, Geoffrey.’’ The girl’s 
voice quivered as she spoke. ‘‘ I know 
how much you care for poor Clive. I 
know you will do all that lies in your 
power to help him. I will do whatever 
you advise.”’ 

As he struck a match, and lit the 
gas, she drew the curtains across the 
window, and sank into an armchair by 
the fireplace. 

‘*‘I thought I was stronger than 
this,’’ she said, faintly. ‘‘I think it 
is the suspense that has unnerved me. 
It is three days since he escaped in the 
fog from Dartmoor, and ever since 
they have been hunting him like a wild 
beast.’” 

** Did you expect from the first that 
he would make for here?’’ 

“Yes, I felt—I knew instinctively 
he would, even before I got his mes- 
sage—and every footstep on the path, 
every ring at the bell has turned me 
sick at heart with terror. It might 
have been Clive—or the police—or 
someone to say that he had been shot— 
maimed—killed—worried by | those 
horrible dogs they have been tracking 
him with. And I could do nothing— 
could only sit here, and watch, and 
wait, and picture all the dreadful things 
that might happen to him. I have 
seen him, as clearly as I can see you, 
flying across the moors, or through 
the woods, crouching, glancing behind 
him, breaking through the hedges, 
crawling into the ditches, and always 
ragged, starving, exhausted by fatigue. 
I think it will kill me. I feel as if! 
should die if this dreadful suspense 
doesn’t come to an end.”’ 

Geoffrey stood on the hearthrug, ef- 
bow on the mantelpiece, cheek in hand, 
looking down at her. He was evidently 
moved by Ella’s suffering, but there 
was a suggestion of impatience, even 
of anger in the expression with which 
he regarded her. He would have given 
an observer the idea of a man who yeas 
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struggling with conflicting impulses, 
now dominated by genuine pity and 
sympathy, now quivering with a feel- 
ing of intolerable exasperation. His 
eves were fixed on her with singular 
intentness, as though striving to read 
her innermost thoughts. 

‘‘T want to ask you this, Ella,’’ he 
said, at length. ‘Do you, at the 
bottom of your heart, believe that 
Clive Arnold is innocent ?’’ 

There was a moment’s silence. 
The girl’s face whitened, and grew 
tremulous. 

“I can’t believe that he is not,’’ 
she rejoined in a low, unsteady voice. 
‘‘It is inconceivable that he could be 
so vile and cruel—no one who knows 
him could believe it. And yet there 
are times—I am so much alone, and I 
brood over things until I suppose I 
grow morbid and hysterical—when I 
—I can’t help thinking of all the 
people that every one thought were 
good and kind, and who were sud- 
denly found out—suddenly discovered 
to be horrible creatures—thieves, and 
swindlers, and murderers. I—oh! I 
hate and despise myself for my dis- 
loyalty—but I—I can’t help these 
things coming into my mind. 1 wish 
I could. Oh, Geoffrey, I wish I 
could. It is agony to me ; but I can’t 
help it.”’ 

She had covered her face with her 
hands. Tears were trickling through 
her fingers. Geoffrey suddenly turned 
away his eyes, and stared into the 
empty grate. 

“You must not let 
you, Ella,’’ he 


that distress 
said in a voice that 
would have astonished some of his 
acquaintances who considered him 
rather exceptionally brusque and un- 
sympathetic. “You have got your 
notions of loyalty from books, not 
from life itself. No one can attain to 
quite such an ideal standard of 
loyalty as you desire to. It would 


Suggest an absence of brains if you 


could. You are quick-witted and 
clear-headed, and more logical than 
most girls. It is impossible for you 
to ignore absolutely the apparently 
conclusive evidence that convinced 
the jury that Arnold was guilty. Most 
people would think that in the cir- 
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cumstances you had been pathetically 
loyal.’’ 

Except for an almost imperceptible 
shake of the head Ella made no reply. 
Geoffrey relapsed into silence. The 
sighing of the wind about the house, 
the ticking of the clock on the mantel- 
piece, became almost aggressively 
audible. 

‘* Have you ever suspected any one 
else? ’’ asked Geoffrey presently. 

** No.” 

‘*It seems an insoluble problem,” 
he continued musingly, like one think- 
ing the matter over to himself, though 
he was again watching her intently. 
‘““The keeper of the building ap- 
parently proved that no one was inside 
but old Mr. Bernstein, the jewel mer- 
chant, when he let Arnold in. He 
also preved that he stood talking in 
the porch with a friend until Arnold 
rushed down, white and agitated, his 
hands smeared with blood, and stam- 
mered out that he had heard a groan, 
and hurrying into Bernstein’s office 
had found him lying senseless with 
an ugly wound in the back of his head 
before the open safe. Most of the 
jewels were missing, and a number 
were eventually found hidden beneath a 
loose board in Arnold’s office. Arnold 
was discovered to be in desperate 
straits for money—on the verge of 
bankruptcy. What is one to make of 
it? There seems no flaw in the chain 
of evidence.’”’ 

‘* Has no trace whatever been dis- 
covered of the jewels that are still 
missing ?’’ asked Ella. 

‘‘ Not the slightest. That is the 
most disheartening part of the whole 
affair to those who are anxious to 
prove Arnold’s innocence. Some of 
them could quite easily be disposed of 
without attracting attention, but 
others are so unique that any jeweller 
would he almost certain to recognise 
them.”’ 

‘The - red diamond,’’ said Ella, 
who was listening with strained and 
eager attention to every sound from 
outside, starting and half rising from 
her seat whenever a branch creaked, 
or the ivy-leaves tapped on the win- 
dow, ‘* wouldn’t it be difficult for any 
one to get rid of that without it being 
recognised ? ”’ 
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“It would be practically impossible. 
It is one of the most remarkable 
stones in existence, flawless, with the 
glowing fire of a ruby, but a thousand 
times more brilliant. You know what 
an immense reward Bernstein offered 
to. any one who would return it. His 
idea is that a professional thief would 
be glad to accept the reward rather 
than attempt to dispose of it. In 
spite of anything I can say he con- 
siders his failure to recover it an addi- 
tional proof of Arnold’s guilt.”’ 

‘*He’s very bitter against 
Clive.”’ 

‘We can hardly wonder at that. 
The loss of the diamond has half- 
ruined him. How crookedly things 
turn out! If I hadn’t been away from 
home I should have been working 
later than usual that Saturday. Il 
couldn’t have failed to hear any 
struggle or disturbance in Bernstein’s 
office, on the same landing, within a 
few doors of my own. I’d have been 
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out like a shot—possibly grabbed the 
thief—in any case have been able to 
prove that Arnold had nothing to do 
with the affair.” 

‘* Then you, yourself, believe him to 


be innocent? ”’ 

‘* Don’t all who know him consider 
it incredible that he could do such a 
thing? At first I suspected the keeper, 
but the friend who was talking with 
him proved beyond question that first 
he let Bernstein in, and a quarter of an 
hour later opened the door for Arnold,’ 
but never entered the building himself 
until Arnold rushed down with the news 
of the robbery. It’s beyond me. _ I 
can see no solution of the problem.’’ 

Ella rose suddenly to her feet, and 
held up her hand. 

** Hush,’”’ she 
someone at the gate ?’’ 

Geoffrey listened intently, and then 
shook his head. 

‘“No, I think not—I feel sure it 
isn’t,’? he answered. ‘‘ There are no 
steps on the path. A sudden gust of 
wind must have shaken it. There is no 
fear of your aunt, or one of the servants 


said. ‘‘Isn’t that 


returning too soon—is there ?”’ 

‘“No. Auntie is going to stay all 
night with a sick friend. I gave the 
servants tickets for the theatre. They 
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can’t get back till the last train. 
won’t be here till after midnight.” 
; res all right. Now we ought 
Oo have every 4 i 
Arnold ny aig bier peer rea 
lust he a wash ¢ shave, 
and get into the clothes I bought the 
moment he arrives. He’ll probably be 
starving. He ought to have a square 
meal before we start. | There's plenty 
for him to eat and drink, I suppose? 
All ready, eh ?”’ 

“Yes. It’s on a tray in the next 
room. I can bring it here in a 
moment.’’ 

“Right. Now, all I ask you to re- 
member is that he mustn’t stay here an 
instant longer than is necessary. The 
moment he’s ready we must be in the 
motor and off. The game’s up if we 
don’t reach Southbeach before day- 
break. At any rate, the risk of dis- 
covery will be increased tenfold. Once 
on the yacht, I think he’s every chance 
of getting away.”’ Z 

** I don’t know how I shall ever re 
pay you, Geoffrey. I—I can’t tell you 
how gratefull am. I should have been 
quite helpless without you.”’ 

Geoffrey’s impassive face suddenly 
twitched, and he half turned away with 
an impatient gesture. ; 

*‘ That’s all right,’’ he said, rather 
brusquely. ‘*T only wish he'd turn 
up. It’s the suspense, as you say, 
that takes it out of one. You don’t 
think the tramp who brought this mes- 
sage would be the least likely to give 
him away—do you ?”’ 

‘*T don’t think so—I don’t, indeed. 
He confessed he was wanted by the 
police himself, and he’d only expected 
a sovereign, and I gave him five. It 
was all I had in the house. He seemed 
quite touched and _ overwhelmed. 
What’s that? I’m sure there was a 
footstep on the path.’’ 

Geoffrey stepped hurriedly towards 
the window, and stood listening, but 
without drawing the curtain aside. 

‘* Yes,’’ he almost whispered, at 
length, ‘‘ you’re right this time. But 
wait. Don’t move. We must be care- 
ful. It might be a policeman or detec- 
tive prowling about the house.”’ 

Silence fell again, broken only by the 
loud rustling of leaves as the gusty 
wind rioted through the garden. Then 
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ame the unmistakable sound of a 
shuffling step on the gravel outside. 

“Tl slip through the yard-door into 
the garden,’ whispered Geoffrey. “* It 
must be quite dark by now. If it’s 
Arnold I’ll get him in by the back-way. 
If any one’s watching he might be seen 
entering through the window.’’ 

He was half-way to the door, when 
the window was thrown open with a 
crash, and flinging aside the curtain, 
aman staggered into the room. Hag- 
gard, wild-eyed, his prison clothes torn 
and mud-smeared, he stared and 
swayed, and would have fallen if Geof- 
frey had not caught him by the arm. 

“Oh, Clive, Clive!’’ cried Ella. 

“ Hush, hush !’’ exclaimed Geoffrey, 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Close the windows, and 
draw the curtains—quick—quick. 
Come and sit down, old man. You’ll 
feel better in a minute. Come, come, 
you musn’t give way, old fellow. 
You’re all right now.”* 

Arnold suddenly buried his face in 
his hands. A shudder ran through 
him, a groan, that was like a sob, es- 
caped his lips. Geoffrey stepped 
quickly to the table and poured some 
whisky into a glass. 

Better bring the tray in,’’ he whis- 
pered to Ella, who was standing dumb, 
white, and trembling, with her hand 
on Arnold’s shoulder. He’s half-dead 
with hunger and exhaustion. He must 
have something toeat. He can change 
later.” 

By the time Ella returned, the spirit, 
almost neat, had brought the blood 
back to Arnold’s face. He tried to 
Struggle to his feet, glancing wildly 
about him. 

“I must be getting away,”’ he said. 
“They must be close behind me. I 
shouldn’t have come here. _I’ll only 
get you into trouble. I couldn’t bear 
to be taken, Ella, without seeing you 
again, once—just once—but I know I 
shouldn’t have come.”’ 

Ella suddenly put her arms round 
the neck of the grimy, tattered figure 
in the chair, and laid her cheek: 
against his, 

“My poor, dear boy,’’ she said 
tremulously, ‘‘I would never have 
forgiven you if you hadn’t. To whom 
should you come to help and comfort 
you, if not tome? I have longed and 
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prayed fhat you would come, all 
through the endless, dreadful days 
and nights, since I knew you had 
escaped. Oh, you poor dear, your 
clothes are all torn, and your hands 
and face bruised and scratched. It 
breaks my heart to think what you 
have gone through.’’ 

Arnold shuddered. 

“It’s like a nightmare,” he 
said. ‘* When I bolted in the fog 
they tried to shoot me. I heard the 
shot whistling overhead as I ran. 
And then they hunted me day and 
night with horsemen, cyclists, dogs. 
They were close at my heels again and 
again. I—I kept on. I don’t know 
how. I was reeling with hunger and 
exhaustion. My feet were bleeding. 
Every step was agony to me. I—I 
didn’t think any one could go through 
such torture and live. I think I was 
going mad. All to-day I—I’ve been 
light-headed ; I’ve hardly known at 
times what I was doing. Ella, my 
dear, I want you to understand this— 
you mustn’t let it distress you—lI 
won't be taken alive ; I won’t go back 
to that hell on earth. Better death 
than the life I’ve lived since that in- 
famous trial. I’ve got a_ revolver 
here. A cowardly fool found me in 
his barn, and threatened to shoot me. 
He hadn’t the pluck to pull the trig- 
ger, and I wrenched the thing from 
him and bolted. If they hunt me 
down now I’ll put a bullet through my 
brain. I’ll end it all—I will—I will.” 

‘* Hush, hush, Clive! You mustn’t 
talk like that, dear,’’ said Ella de- 
**You don’t know what 
you’re saying. You can’t mean it. 
Geoffrey, speak to him—try to calm 
him.”’ 

‘“ We're wasting time,” replied 
Geoffrey curtly. ‘‘ Every moment is 
precious. You must pull yourself to- 
gether, Clive, and play the man or the 
game’s up. If you do we'll be in mid- 
Channel before daybreak. Fool away 
the time like this, and Efla and I will 
pay dearly for our attempt to help 
you.”’ 

‘*T’m sorry. I told you I was a bit 
light-headed. Food? Yes, yes, 
rather. I’m famishing. But Geof- 
frey——_”’ 

“ Well? * 
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“Tf 1 had the fellow here—the vil- 
lain who half-murdered Bernstein and 
stole his jewels—the black-hearted 
scoundrel who has let me—an fnno- 
cent man—suffer as I have done for 
his crime—I’d, I’d strangle him—I’d 
—I’d bash in his head with that 
poker. There, don’t cry, Ella—don’t 
distress yourself, dear. I will be calm. 
I won’t talk like that again. I 
couldn’t help it. My head’s queer. 
I hardly know—what do you say? 
Beef? ‘Chicken? Yes, yes, yes, 
dear—anything, anything. But don’t 
look at me eating. I’m like a wolf, a 
starving beast. Oh, this is _ like 
heaven to sit here—to have food and 
drink—to talk to you, dear, and good 
old Geoffrey. It’s like being in Para- 
dise after what I’ve gone through.’’ 

He had begun to eat voraciously, 
while Ella hovered about him, sclect- 
ing tit-bits for him, filling his glass, 
replenishing his plate with an eager, 
tremulous solicitude that would have 
verged:on the ludicrous in less tragic 
circumstances. 

Geoffrey stood watching them with 
a peculiar expression. Before him 
was the visible and final proof that 
Arnold's disgrace had made no essen- 
tial difference in Ella’s feelings to- 
wards him; and whether guilty or 
innocent she loved him as intensely 
and exclusively as ever. Beside this 
broken, hunted, haggard, ragged 
creature all other men—including 
Geoffrey..himself—were as nothing to 
her. 

The thought was unendurable. He 
turned abruptly away lest they should 
sec the- gathering rage in his eyes. 
Almost as he did so, in a lull between 
the gusts.of wind that blustered noisily 
among the trees in the garden, he 
heard, or fancied he heard, the low 
murmur of ‘voices, the sound of 
stealthy footsteps on the gravel out- 
side. He glanced swiftly at the others. 
They had evidently heard nothing. 

With a well-assumed air of indiffer- 
ence he sauntered towards the cur- 
tailed’ window, and stood near it, 
ostensibly fingering some knick- 
knacks on a small table, in reality lis- 
tening intently to every sound that 
cathe to him when the wind ceased to 
rattle the ivy against the panes. The 
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murmur of voices came again, faint 
but unmistakable. There were men 
at that moment in the garden, almost 
certainly police or detectives. But 
they might be merely w watching. It 
was possible they did not know. as yet 
that Arnold was in the house. His 
hand wandered to the edge’ of the cur- 
tain. His fingers gripped it con- 
vulsively. He had but to drag it aside, 
and the interior of the brightly-lit room 
would be plainly visible to any one 
lurking in the garden. He shot a swift 
glance at a table, and saw Ella’s 
hand laid caressingly on Arnold’s 
shoulder. With a savage gesture, he 
wheeled round to sweep aside the cur- 
tain, but the hand he raised to it 
dropped again. Cold sweat beading 
his forehead, he stood hesitating, his 
face distorted by the struggle going on 
within him, unconscious that his 
sudden movement had attracted Ar- 
nold’s attention. 

Geoffrey !’’ 

He started, and 
Arnold had laid down his knife and 
fork, and was leaning forward, with 
blanched face, the hunted desperate 
look in his eyes again. 

‘“ Well?’’ stammered Geoffrey. 

‘““ What are you standing there by 
the window for? You look as if you 
were listening. Did you hear some- 
thing? What is it? What's the 
matter ?’’ 

Geoffrey’s hand had — suddenly 
clutched the curtain. Once more his 
fingers loosed their grip without draw- 
ing if. 

‘*] don’t think there is any imme- 
diate cause for alarm,’’ he said, strug- 
gling to keep his voice steady. “A 
minute or two ago I fancied I heard 
footsteps and voices in the garden. 1 
can hear nothing now. Some people 
may have been passing along the road- 
way outside. Even if the police are 
watching the house, it does not follow 
that they know you are here.”’ 

Arnold rose to his feet, the revolver 
in his hand. His face was white and 
drawn. His eyes blazed. For the 
moment he was prac tically insane. 

‘*] believe you’re trying to deceive 
me, Geoffrey 1’? he exclaimed hoarsely. 

‘If it’s the police, remember, I won't 
be taken. You know what I told 
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_ I won't be taken—I—what are 
you doing,’ Ella? Take your hand 
away. Let my arm go.’ : 

In an agony of despair Ella had 
clutched his arm, and was trying 
vainly to wrench the revolver from 
his grasp. 

‘“No, no, no, you must not—you 
shall not,’? she exclaimed wildly. 
“Geoffrey, Geoffrey! help, help! 
He is going to kill himself.”’ 

Geoffrey made a dash forward, but 
he was too late. Arnold had freed 
himself. The muzzle of the revolver 
was pressed against his forehead. 
His finger was on the trigger. 

‘‘Don’t you come any nearer, 
Geoffrey,”’ he said grimly, ‘‘ or I’ll— 
Yii—— Is: it the police? You 
know it is. Listen! Did you hear 
that? There’s someone outside— 
close by the window. It’s all up. 
They’ve got me. You've always been 
a good friend to me, old fellow. 
You'll stand by Ella—won’t you? 
You’ll—— ”’ 

“Stop, I tell you!’ exclaimed 
Geoffrey. ‘‘Stop, you madman! 
Can’t you understand that they may 
not know—they may not even suspect 
that you are here? They may be only 
waiting about. to see if you'll turn 
up. Come! quick, quick, to the back 
of the house. You may be able to 
slip out and get into the wood again 
without being seen.” 

“No, I can’t go through that again 
—I can’t, Geoffrey. I’d rather end it 
all now, and be done with it.”’ 

“Then wait and see if it is the 
police,’ replied Geoffrey savagely. 
“Put that thing down and wait— 
can’t you? ’”’ 

Arnold lowered the pistol, though he 
kept a watchful eye on Geoffrey. 

“Oh, I'll wait, if that’s all you 
want,” he said, gloomily. ‘‘ Give me 
a chance to get clear away, and I'll 
take it quick enough. I’m in no hurry 
to put a bullet through my brain. I’m 
not mad enough for that. I’d rather 
put one through the villain who 
has kept silent all these ghastly months 
and let me suffer in his place.”’ 

His lips still moved when the front- 
door bell rang loudly. Geoffrey, who 
had half turned away, suddenly 
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wheeled round, his face fivid, and 


quivering with rage and shame. 

‘* Then do it,’’ he said. 

“Do it!’ exclaimed Arnold 
‘* What—what do you mean? How 
can 1? Where is he?”’ 

** Here.”’ 

‘** Here?”’ 

** Yes, here before you.” 

For a moment Arnold stared at him 
in speechless amazement. 

** What—what in the world do you 
mean ?’’ he stammered, at length.. 

‘* T mean that it was I who half-mur- 
dered Bernstein, and stole his jewels.- 
I was on the brink of ruin. It was 
my only chance. I planned it all. be- 
fore. I got a duplicate key of the 
building, sacked my clerk, and pro- 
fessed to go to London on business by 
the midnight train. Instead of doing 
so I got out at the next station, walked 
back, let myself in while the keeper 
was asleep, and hid in my office with 
the door locked until I could get: a 
chance to catch Bernstein -alone. * I 
waited till the next afternoon, till«I 
knew the keeper was outside, and 
everybody but Bernstein had gone, and 
then stole into the office in my stock- 
inged-feet, and broke his head with a 
ruler before he knew I was there. . It 
was all over, and I was back in my 
own office with the door locked before 
the keeper let you in.’* 

‘“‘And the jewels hidden in my 
room ?”’ 

‘*T put them there. 
door unlocked.’’ 

‘** But why—why? God forgive you, 
what could have possessed you to. do 
such a cruel and infamous thing? ”’ 

** Don’t you understand—not even 
yet? Why, man, you were in my way. 
You stood between Ella and me. I 
wanted to get rid of you, and throw 
the police off the scent. By hiding the 
jewels in your room I did both.” 

‘““I—I can’t believe it, Geoffrey. 
It’s impossible. Are you raving? Is 
all this true?’’ 

Geoffrey had drawn a small morocco 
case from his pocket. He pressed ‘the 
spring, and the lid flew open. With 
in it glowed and quivered like a crim- 
son flame, the peerless red diamond, 
with the fiery heart of a ruby, and the 
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radiant splendour of a self-luminous 
star. 

‘*Is that proof enough?”’ he asked. 

With a glance of aversion, almost 
of fear, he tossed the glittering jewel 
on the table. 

‘If it hadn’t been for that devilish 
thing I’d never have done what I did,”’ 
he continued. ‘‘ Bernstein showed it 
me once. I could never get it out of 
my mind afterwards. It haunted me. 
Just that one bit of coloured stone 
could save me from ruin, from the loss 
of all I’d been struggling for through 
years of ceaseless effort. And the 
malignant part of the whole miserable 
business was this. A day or two after 
I’d make a criminal of myself to get 
it money began to flow in. First there 
came an unexpected legacy, and then 
the payment of a big debt 1’d crossed 
off as bad, and done with years ago. 
What do you think I felt about it all? 
I was a thief, almost a murderer, and 
there had been no need for it.”’ 

The bell again clanged loudly. No 
one seemed to hear it. Arnold and 
Ella still wore an expression of in- 
credulous amazement, as though un- 
able to believe the evidence of their 
senses. 

** Do you actually mean to say that 
you—of all men in the world—deliber- 
ately planned to ruin me?’’ asked Ar- 
nold, unsteadily. 
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“No, not deliberately. 1 didnt 


plan that beforehand. It came to me 
like a flash when I heard you talking 
to the keeper at the door. I hardly 
realised what I was doing until it was 
done. Then it was too late to draw 
back; but, if it’s any consolation to you 
to know it, I’ve had pretty nearly as 
bad a time as you ever since. I came 
here to-night with some idea of owning 
up. That’s why I brought the dia. 
mond. When I saw what a wreck I'd 
made of you—the decentest chap | 
ever knew—and what it all meant to 
Ella here, the only girl I ever really 
cared a straw for, I seemed to realise 
more clearly than ever what a rotten 
game I’d played. It wasn’t an easy 
job giving myself away. I wouldn’t 
have done it if I could have helped. 
But this seems the only way out of the 
mess I’ve got you into. The police’ll 
break that bell in a minute. You'd 
better not go in that toggery. I'll 
answer it myself, and—and explain 
things.”’ 

He walked quietly out of the room, 
leaving Arnold and Ella gazing at each 
other with pale, bewildered faces. 
Their hands met, and they stood 
speechless, waiting, and listening to 
the murmur of voices in the hall. On 
the table, where Geoffrey had placed 
it, the red diamond flamed and 
sparkled with a cold and _ sinister 
brilliance. 
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“ H! the devil! ” 
O The boards between the 


rooms were no thicker than 
a match. It was not that the man 
spoke loudly, but the concentrated 
exasperation in his voice carried. 

The woman who occupied the room 
where the smooth pine boards were 
(the beading was in the man’s skillion) 
rustled her papers noisily. She had 
desired the skillion when she came 
there because she thought it would be 
cooler than the inner room, being at 
the end of the verandah, and the win- 
dow looked on to the full-foliaged ti- 
trees that lined the creek, and beyond, 
miles of wooded country, a mystery of 
dull green boughs, but her landlady 
had argued her out of it. The key of 
the skillion was lost, which rendered it 
much more suitable for a bachelor, and 
there was a real dressing-table, with 
four legs, in the inside room, a marble- 
topped washstand (cracked, but marble 
for all that), and pegs on the door for 
dresses. But the wooden-shuttered 
window opened to a view of killing- 
yard and outhouses. The girl objected 
to see the dead bullock slung—ob- 
jected to glimpses of the cutting up 
when she glanced out for inspiration in 
the penning of her letters home, and to 
the grunting of the long-bodied black 
pigs kept in the sty beyond. Yet she 
had wanted a taste of real back-block 
life, and had taken a laughing chal- 
lenge from a man-friend in town that 
she would not spend a month at the 
Half Way Hotel, between Heeliman 
and Bether, for a fortune. 

“You will get bush hotel-life there,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Goodge, the landlord, is a 
study of old methods in himself. They 
say he burns the hides, after killing- 
day, over-quickly, to please the local 
squatters.’’ 

She liked experience. She com- 
plained that life in Australian cities was 
too civilised : she wanted to be able to 
tell her people in England something of 
the real Australia. So she went West, 
armed with fly-veils and a white um- 
brella lined with green, white canvas 
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shoes,.and a becoming toupee. Unfore- 
tunately there wasn’t anybody to 
notice how nice she looked in it, and 
there was a good deal of unpleasant- 
ness about those killing-yards, and the 
flies were tiresome. And, oh! dear! 
the ants! Then there was well-boring 
going on two-and-a-half miles away, 
and the workmen used to gather at the 
public-house for Saturday night 
hilarity, and that meant shutting her- 
self in her room to avoid sights and 
sounds unpleasing, and the smell of the 
kerosine lamp they gave her was not 
all that could be desired. Besides, 
there seemed such a_ remarkable 
number of winged things—brownish- 
grey moths, flying ants, and a bright- 
green fly which it was unwise to slay, 
for it had its own evil after-death re- 
taliation in an odour that vanquished 
the leaking lamp altogether. 

But she wasn’t going back to the 
city to hear that lordly person’s ‘“‘ I 
told you so!’ just yet. 

It was only yesterday that the two 
men had ridden to the verandah edge. 
One, the thinnest and the brownest, 
had to be helped from his horse, and 
she had glanced away with a quick dis- 
taste, expecting to see a wandering 
eye and hear a confused tongue, the 
results of the bottle of rum taken into 
camp engendering a desire for repeti- 
tion. Compunction had seized her for 
her uncharitableness (bred by the 
normal condition of most mounting and 
dismounting visitors at the hotel) when 
the fat landlady had told her of the 
drover, brought in convalescent from 
dengue fever, which had settled in his 
knee, An insurance doctor, whose 
buggy had rushed a stump and been 
subsequently and obligingly patched 
with green hide by the drovers, had 
warned the young man of the results 
likely to ensue if he kept on in the 
saddle, giving the complaint a 
‘‘foreion’? name, which struck the 
landladv as something to do with 
‘* fleas *” (** Sandvridge country 
thev’ve been campin’ in, I expect,’’ she 
said, explanatorily, ‘‘ dreadful for 
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insex ’’), while a sudden mental illumi- 
nation made the English girl murmur 
** Phlebitis.’’ So his mate had brought 
him here for a spell, and the half-caste 
maid was to wait on him, as he was 
quite ‘‘ ’elpless.’’ The doctor, passing 
further west after elusive clients, had 
ordered him not to put foot to the 
ground till he was all right again, and 
the landlady had no objection to his 
weekly board-money, ‘‘ though,’’ she 
added with a sigh, ‘‘ ’ee’s no drinkin’ 
man.’”’ 

Evidently the half-caste girl was 
neglecting her duty, and it being wash- 
ing day, the landlady was up to her 
elbows in a tub somewhere near the 
smoking galley, among the gum-trees 
at the back. 

‘* Damn. Oh, damn! ”’ said the voice 
beyond the partition. A groan following 
on the exclamation made the girl put a 
blackfellow’s stone axe (a treasure 
lately acquired) on her loose papers— 
she was writing for the English mail— 
and move towards the door doubtfully. 

He groaned again, pathetically, im- 
patiently. She looked down the 
verandah. Far away, glancing in and 


out among the timber, she could see the 
felt hat and red print blouse of the half- 


caste. She seemed to be stalking some- 
thing. 

The English stood on the 
threshold of the man’s room. There 
were riding boots on a chair ; a stock- 
whip on the dressing-table of pink 
glazed calico, obviously covering a 
packing-case ; a litter of dirty china, 
pushed up against the small mirror, 
and an empty water-bottle and a glass 
on a wooden chair by the bed. The 
man lay partly dressed in moleskins 
and grey flannel shirt, one foot swing- 
ing over the side of the bed, reckless 
in its blue sock ; one lying still and stiff, 
as though even in his impatience he 
dreaded to move the painful limb. He 
was fair-haired, blue-eyed, brown- 
faced, with an unshaven chin and an 
angry brow. He looked the words she 
had heard through the wall. 

‘* Ts there anything I can do? ”’ 

He started at her voice, and saw her 
cool white frock and sympathetic eyes 
in the doorway, behind her the hot 
amber flood of sun on the deserted 
verandah, 


girl 
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“It’s awfully good of you.” She 
decided at once that he had a Univer. 
sity voice. ** But that yellow youngster 
has gone off somewhere and left me 
without a drop of water, and it’s a 
confoundedly thirsty day, you know.” 

““ They should give you a bell,”’ she 
said, moving towards the tumbler, and 
trying not to see the discomfort and 
disorder of the room. 

*“ A bullock-bell for choice,” he 
smiled. ‘* But, please don’t bother, | 
can wait.’’ 

“ *“Oh, no!” she answered quickly, 

I know you are tired of waiting.” 
He reddened. ‘‘I hope you did not 
hear my language,’’ he said. ‘ Are 
you anywhere near? ”’ 

*“ Next door.’’ She had moved off 
to where the water-bag hung in the 
shadow of the house. She filled the 
bottle, and set it beside him. ‘‘ How 
tiresome it must be for you—this en- 
forced idleness ! ”’ : 

He gritted his teeth, holding out a 
long brown hand for another glass. 
** Hard luck!’ he **T would 
have laughed at the doctor; but I had 
an experience like this once before, and 
because I funked the fortnight’s rest it 
meant six months in a hospital.” 

““T am glad you were wise enough 
to do what you were told this time.” 
She was surprised at herself for her 
friendly attitude. The man was a 
gentleman—that was something—most 
things—and she suddenly discovered 
how !onely she had been. 

‘“Surely I have seen you some- 
where,’’ he said. ‘‘ As a rule, I can- 
not remember women’s faces. Chaps’ 
faces one has to remember, in the way 
of business, but when girls have on dif- 
ferent hats and frocks they seem quite 
new people. But you—I fanev——”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘ I think not.” 
A little of her Engtish reserve came 
back. ‘‘ I will tell Mallee ’’ (the half- 
caste) ‘‘ to see if you require anything. 
She is somewhere out in the paddock, 
I believe. She has a catapult, and is 
after those dear iittle blue wrens.” 

‘* Shame, isn’t it?’’ He rose to his 
elbow, staring after her as she ~aused 
in the doorway. ‘‘I like these little 
they are attractive 
scamps. Have vou ever heard the 
melody of the male in his courting 


said. 


beggars; such 
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season? Just-now*they are nesting, 
and I shall give Mallee a wigging for 
trying her catapultom them. They are 
such gay singers. F’ve even heard 
them in camp, near midnight, when 
I’ve been on watch. And the old 
laughing jackass backing them up with 
his harsh chorus.” 

She felt he was trying to keep her 
there from sheer ennui of his own 
society. She wavered in the doorway. 
He thought how straight she was— 
how fair-skinned after the hard-faced, 
weather-beaten women he had seen 
lately—wives of the workers in a 
splitters’ camp, selectors’ daughters, 
hardy, tanned girls, with hands rough- 
ened by outdoor work. It was a long 
time since he had seen what he was 
accustomed to designate a ‘‘ cotton- 
wool” woman. Besides, it was in- 
fernally dull lying oma bunk in the 
company of dirty plates; the remains of 
a greasy breakfast, bare rafters, an 
oleograph of the Duke.of York, and a 
two-year-old almanac, with the know- 
ledge that the other chaps were riding 
on through the gum-sweet solitudes 
and the open road. He wondered how 
she had come here. It was quite im- 
possible to imagine her a barmaid. Be- 
sides, it was well known that Mrs. 
Goodge did not favour young and 
comely barmaids, Mr. Goodge having 
favoured them too much. 

“‘T am interested in birds,” she said, 
“but know very little of the Australian 
ones.”’ 

“This is rather a bird district.”” He 
spoke quickly, for her foot was on the 
verandah. ‘‘ I have been here before— 
in quarters with a kangaroo-shooter, 
and we laid on to a spotted bower- 
birds’ playground in the Six Mile, Shy, 
noisy fellows they are. I wonder if the 
playground is there still? I’m sure you 
would like to see it. Have you a 
camera? ”” 

Somehow, he felt: sure she had. 

She confessed to a kodak, and said 
she must go back to her writing. 

; That afternoon she sent him a maga- 
zine by the half-caste. She feit sure she 
had been abrupt in her lea ve-taking. 
The mail had arrined at midday, and 
brought her papers and Ietters. The 
man-friend in town wanted to know 


when, she was coming back. She looked 
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thoughtfully at the killing-yard, at 
present unoccupied, the dark stain by 
the wood block, the bullock horns in 
the grass. She decided it would do him 
good to miss her a little longer. She 
pictured his even profile, the little jut 
of his chin, the streak of grey on his 
temple, his distinguished carriage, 
his somewhat dominating air. She 
laughed, leaning her cheek on her 
hand. Then she pushed a_ rocking- 
chair—the only one the hotel possessed 
—on to the verandah. The sun was at 
the back of the house now; the 
verandah was full of soft shadow, the 
African parrot, childless Goodge’s 
special pet, hanging near the bar door, 
repeatedly instructing some one to 
“‘run up the cows now, and_ look 
slippy.’? She rocked to and fro, and 
tried to forget that the dingy heap 
under the red-gum in the foreground 
was a sandy-haired teamster sleeping 
off the ‘* knocking down ’’ of his latest 
cheque for loading. The blue wrens 
were busy flitting in and out of the 
green boughs, a horse’s hobble-chains 
clinked musically. 


“Thanks so much for the maga- 
zine,’’ said the man in the skillion. The 
door was propped wide with a saddle, 


shiny at the knee-pads. There was a 
bunch of wattle on his table in an old 
gin-bottle. The half-caste, or perhaps 
Mrs. Goodge (her hands very pink and 
unusually clean from their immersion), 
had been tidying up. She moved her 
chair round a little, facing him. 
Through the doorway they entered into 
a discussion of books. He was not 
particularly well read, but he was in- 
terested—quite eagerly so—in all she 
said. She was surprised when Mallee 
came to tell her tea was waiting in the 
coffee-room—a small, stuffy apartment 
reserved for distinguished visitors, 
such as a Catholic priest passing down 
to christening or wedding, or a member 
of the Protestant Bush Brotherhood, 
spectacled, and very sure of his divine 
call. There were a good many flies in 
the butter and on the green-and-white 
fly-catcher, which had apparently hung 
for undisturbed years from the ceiling, 
collecting dust and specimens. There 
was dyed pampas grass on the mantel- 
shelf, and a Bible under a glass shade, 
and eniarged photographs of deceased 
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Goodges on the pine walls. She won- 
dered if Mallee set the man’s tray 
nicely, whether they ever thought of 
giving him a serviette. She forgot he 
was a bushman, and long unused to 
luxury. 

Ten days later he knew most of her 
reasons for coming into the back- 
blocks—all except the one a woman 
never tells. 

But she was no wiser as to his his- 
tory. Behind his good comradeship he 
kept a still tongue, and all efforts to 
draw him to speak of their mutual birth- 
land were unavailing. He preferred to 
tell her bird stories, and now that he 
was able to hobble on to the verandah 
he held out the lure of a personal in- 
spection of the bower-birds’ play- 
ground to her. She was to borrow a 
riding-skirt from Mrs. Goodge, and 
Goodge had promised a_ side-saddle 
horse, and they were to go adventuring 
to the Six Mile. ‘‘ We’ll take a quart 
pot and boil the billy,’’ he said, and 
she agreed to cut the sandwiches, and 
to add fresh mustard, for since he had 


joined her in the coffee-room he had 
dived into the mustard-pot and made 


discoveries. ‘‘ Did you never think of 
looking for flies there before? ’’ he in- 
quired, seriously, when she wrinkled a 
disgusted face at his suggestion. 

‘* We don’t in England,’’ she said, 
struggling with some culinary experi- 
ment of their landlady’s. 

‘* But, then, life in England holds so 
little of the unexpected,’’ he responded 
drily. ‘‘ That is why we leave Eng- 
land.”’ 

Mrs. Goodge’s riding-skirt being 
made to encircle the waist that goes 
with sixteen stone, required some fold- 
ing about her slimness. At length, 
studying herself by sections in front of 
the small mirror, she decided to discard 
it, and ride in one of her own short 
ones. A cycling skirt, with leather 
straps attached, was, as the man re- 
marked, ‘‘ just the thing,’’ and she 
knew she had feet as pretty as a 
Spanish lady’s. In the depths of her 
feminine soul she wondered if he 
noticed the grace of the foot that lay 
in the palm of his hand for a moment 
as she mounted. But their daily inter- 
course had not called forth any flat- 
teries, sincere or otherwise, from him. 
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That was hice, considering. But it wag 
possible he really did not notice much 
beside birds. She remembered his 
words about the difficulty he had in re 
calling women’s faces; yet he thought 
he had seen her somewhere before, It 
was rather an amusing episode. 

In a round bungalow patch they 
found the bower-birds’ ground. Two 
lank grass tufts had been pressed 
across to make an arch, the floor of 
which was carpeted with snail shells, 
brought from some swampy place, tiny 
fragments of white bone, glistening 
pebbles, and, bright and unexpected, 
a polished shilling-piece. ‘‘ We won’t 
rob them,’’ said the man, as they stood 
in the patchwork of light and shadow 
looking down on the quaint pleasaunce. 
The little creatures’ love of striking 
colours was shown in the collected 
quandong fruits, a shred of red cotton, 
** A scrap of Mallee’s dress, I think,” 
said the girl, while up in the tree-tops 
the shy, lilac-necklaced birds scolded 
furiously at the intruders. 

At a little distance they had hung the 
horses, and Brett unstrapped the 
camera and brought it to her. She 
made him stand where the light could 
catch him. ‘* You must be in the pic 
ture, too,’’ she said, while he declared 
she would not get more than his feet. 
Finally he lay at full length, face 
propped on elbow, looking at her over 
the grass tufts. 

Click. ‘‘I have you now.” 

“Yes. Always, now.’’ He was 
grave, and did not answer her laugh. 

They went back to the horses, and ae 
warned her not to sit with her back to 
a brigalow-tree. ‘‘ That’s where the 
ants gather; better come into the open. 
Here’s a bit of shade from the 
boughs.”’ 

She had forgotten the salt in the 
sandwiches, and he chaffed her. 

‘‘ Nice bushman’s wife you would 
make! ”’ 

Her eyes grew thoughtful, her 
cheeks hot. After all, she had never 
contemplated that situation. She won- 
dered what it would be like for a per- 
manency; the everlasting trees, the 
miles of silence, the wide sun-sweeps, 
and the bill and wing music of the bird 
** For always.”’ 


laces. 
explored later — amongst 


They 
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thorny underbush, rotting tree trunks 
{a marvel of fungoid growths), tapes- 
tries of orange and brick-red, and won- 
derful olive on the powdering bark. 
She thought him exceedingly clever to 
find his way back to where they had 
left the horses, through maze of vine 
and gum plantation. And in the cool 
of the afternoon they rode homewards. 

At the boundary-gate he laid his 
hand on the pommel of her saddle. 
“I’m taking to the roads once more to- 
morrow,”’ he said. ‘‘ There are a mob 
of sheep coming by. And they sent 
word with the stock-passing notice, 
they could do with an extra hand.”’ 

“Oh, I am sorry!’ she said. She 
was—frankly. ‘‘ You have made it 
pleasant for me—taight me much 
forest-lore. But, as I am returning to 
the city next week, perhaps I shall see 
you in town some day, Mr. Brett? ”’ 

He withdrew his hand, stroking his 
horse’s neck reflectively. He looked at 
her. His lips tightened. He shook his 
head slowly. ‘‘ You are English. Our 
counties adjoined. If I told you that 
my name was Brett Durham, instead 
of just Brett, as I gave it to you, would 
you wish to see me in town—or anys 
where else—do you think? ”’ 

He forgot, perhaps, how English 
girls’ lives are hemmed in, their ears 
guarded ; the disgrace and ruin his 
name spelled to others meant nothing 
to her. 

‘““ Why not? ”’ she said. 

His face changed. -He looked re- 
lieved, at the same time disappointed. 

“ Then, because you ask me ‘ Why 
not?’ I must reply, dear lady, thank 
you a thousand times. But I do not 
think it likely that’ we shall meet 
again,” with a grasp after lightness. 

I belong to the bird country, you 
know, and you to the city ways.” 

Almost from under his horse’s feet 
a brown snake slid, and her hack shied 
away with wide nostrils and quivering 
shoulder, jerking her uncomfortably. 
While she patted the startled animal’s 
neck with a comforting word, the twist- 
ing serpent body disappeared among 
some shattered wood, relic of a late 
thunderstorm, and as they took the 
road again she plunged into a disserta- 
tion on the ways of snakes, gleaned 
from an Australian magazine, 
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He nodded occasionally, saying 
‘little, and the conversation remained 
-impersonal. She was a little offended 

at his half-confidences. She felt, per- 
haps, that she had erred in seeming to 
desire his company too much, She 
scarcely knew whether she wanted to 
see him again or not. The sun 
dipped suddenly behind the black, 
irregular tree line, the locusts shrilled 
in the grass. She knew she was very 
tired. She was glad she had made up 
her mind to go back to civilization next 
week. 

| He was gone with the dawning. 
They sat on the verandah for a time 
that night, and watched a red moon 
sidling over the bough-dusk. He 
smoked ; she rocked her chair back- 
wards and forwards. The dark seemed 
full of unspoken words. A drunken 
swagman sang ‘‘ The —Lit—tle— 
Green— Lea—af in the —e Bib—ble,”’ 
to a new setting in the bar, the parrot 
swore softly in its broken sleep, and 
suddenly a wren began to sing in the 
blackness of the tree-ways. 

i “I shall always remember—the 
wrens,’’ she said gently, a little quaver, 
to her own chagrin, creeping into her 
voice. He stretched out a hand 
towards her, then withdrew it, unseen 
in the shadow. 

‘And I.” He shook the ashes of 
his pipe over the edge of the verandah. 

‘‘And I—not only the wrens,” 

he said. 


* * = * 


They teased her—her town friends. 
They said she had lost her complexion 
under a sea of freckles ; they told her 
she was getting a _ salt-beef-and- 
damper look, they were also amazed 
at her knowledge of the habits of Aus- 
tralian birds, they wanted to know if 
she spoke the aboriginal tongue when 
she was out West, they vowed she had 
fought bushrangers single-handed, and 
killed kangaroo with a spear. The 
man whose gibe had sent here there, 
the man to whom she meant to give a 
lesson when she packed up in a tem- 
per and went back-blockwards, cham- 
pioned her, and laughed the others 
down. He declared they were envious 
of her independence of spirit, and he 
took her out to walk in a moonlit 
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garden overlooking Sydney Harbour, 
where Lane Cove waters were islanded 
with light. 

With the breath of the sea in her 
face, and the sough of the waves in her 
ears, he said the few words she had 
once so wagted to hear. He was very 
direct, and told her he had missed her 
more than he found agreeable. He 
took forcible possession of her, and she 
realised what a good match she was 
making, and how happy she was, of 
course. 

But somehow she had expected to 
be happier, once, when the words he 
was uttering now came only to her in 
dreams. 

She was proud of him when they. 
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walked thie lampfizht to. 
gether. She did not suppose he had 
ever had any; reason to change his 
name. 


She wondered still why the other 
man had done'so. 


Then they went into the study where 
her photographs were, and she showed 
him the one of Mr. Goodge cutting up 
a beast, and Mrs. Goodge at the wash- 
tub, of Mallee with her catapult, and 
the only print that was missing was the 
snapshot of the spotted bower-birds’ 
playground ; but as she _had never hap- 
pened to mention this to the-man she 
was going’to marry, it was not of any 
particular consequence. 


OUR ENGLISH WEATHER. 


The Weather ‘ts a fickle: miaid; 
One day the sun shines brightly, 
She next we mortals have to wade 
Through oud and:slusb unsightly 


Summer-and-autumn, winter, spring, 
All nicely mixed together, 

Would answer to the very thing 
That. makes,our,English weather. 


What a problemvisethe: weather 
Never to be solved, we-fear, 

Till the: elements together 
Settleswhosshall., rule: the; year. 


—Mary M.’‘AuUCHTERLONIE- 





be Nan.” 


By W. A. Allan. 


L 


HE was the third daughter of old 
Jimmy Hicks up at Dragoon 
Farm. In point of fact, Nan 

was one of a triplet that had come with 
a blank dismay to Jimmy at a time 
when he was struggling bravely to 
feed one mouth beside his own—that 
of his wife, Jemima, from the stub- 
born, voracious land that comprised a 
homestead of sixty acres of meadow 
and arable. And this trio was a ques- 
tionable gift of three girls, Nan arriv- 
ing upon a small world of daily anxiety 
the last of the bunch. But though the 
last, she had survived the first and 
second within a week, which to Jimmy 
was a miracle of grace indeed, really 
the salvation of his home, and had now 
grown up into a typical full-blossom- 
ing country maid of eighteen summers, 
with eyes that vied with the blue of the 
Exmoor sky and with a complexion as 
fair and fresh as the bloom on the 
apple-tree that stretched its contorted 
branches along the southern wall of her 
father’s house. 

But if Nan was fair and good fo look 
upon, she, on the other hand, was fickle 
and no less vain, which in the course 
of time became a real source of per- 
turbation to Jan Halliday, who was 
both shepherd and ploughman on the 
adjacent farm of Tobias Toms. 

“°Tis like this wi’ Nan,’’ he solilo- 
quised aloud to his sheep dog at his 
heel, in the rear of a flock of Porlock 
Horns, ‘* she’m one day as hot as sun’s 
self; and next, as cold and awkerd as 
th’ wind in back end o’ summer.”’ 

He paused in speech. A troubled 
look haunted his dark eyes. 

“Go ’head there, Towser, turn ’em 
out,’’ he cried, as the ewes began to 
turn down the lane leading to Dragoon 
Farm. 

The dog, with a shrifl bark, hastened 
to do the bidding of his master, then 
trotted back to heel again. 

“Dang ’em all! ’Oomen be all 
Worrit an’ botheration to a chap like 
1,” he continued, ‘‘ and there be that 


Nan o’ mine, her said day afore yes- 
terdee that her ud go t’ Tanton Fair 
an’ go on them whirlygigs wi’ I, and 
now her won’t; her said her don’t like 
such fool-nonsenses, so her said.”’ 

He sighed deeply, and in a love-lorn 
way, for to-morrow was the Fair, and 
unknown to her he had been steadily 
Saving up a good round sum from his 
poor wage to buy the two excursion 
tickets and to provide for a good day 
of enjoyment with her among ..the 
shows and coker-nut shies. 

“Lard! ’’ he sighed aloud, ‘‘ tes un- 
natural aggryvatin’ to a body like I, 
and I do ’low that feller Natty Hicks 
up on Estate’ll be there an’ all—— ”’ 

He. broke off abruptly as he saw his 
preconceived plan of swagger and strut 
crumbling into dust, and tasted of the 
bitterness of defeat. ; 

““°Ere you, come back t’ heel, or 
——,’’ he cried, as Towser, with a 
yelp, romped eagerly from him and 
began a wild race across the field. 

A silvery, lightsome laugh outsprang 
immediately and stifled the words that 
were following hot upon his lips. 

With a pleasurable start he looked 
towards the sound, and saw the sweet, 
buxom object of his thoughts striding 
towards him, with a radiant smile part- 
ing her full ripe lips, swinging care- 
lessly her blue sunbonnet by the 
strings. 

Through his slow mind ran a tumult 
of mixed feeling as she approached to 
where he stood awaiting her. 

** Good marnen to ’e, Jan,’’ she ex- 
claimed, breezily. 

‘* Th’ same to ’e, Nan.’ 

**T heard bark o’ dog away down 
’ome, and I knowed ’twas ’e a-passing 
over meadow—— ”’ 

“"E dat” 

A little fleeting joy oozed through 
his soul. ri 

‘‘And so I said that be Jan,’’ she 
continued, without a pause, ‘‘ an’ 
him’ll be full o’ that Fair—— ”’ 

‘* So I be, that’s sartain sure.”’ 

** An’ so be I.” si 


’ 
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** Nan? ” 

** Sure I be.” 

‘*Then ’e have changed that 1i’l 
mind o’ yourn,’’ he exclaimed, softly, 
forgetting the travail of the past hours. 

**’Tes same as afore I do “low,’’ she 
answered, roguishly, looking into his 
eager face that crimsoned at her gaze. 

** That ’e won’t go?’’ 

A misery leapt to his eyes, 

She looked at him quizzically for a 
moment, tantalizing him by her silence, 

‘** That I will go, Jan, if ’e do still 
wish it so.’”’ 

***Tes upon th’ soul 0’, me t’ go, us 
both,” he said, earnestly, drawing 
nearer to her, ‘‘ and now that ’e be o’ 
like mind, Nan, I’ll tell ’e what I’ve 
been a-doing over again day, secret- 
like ; why I’ve been a-saving up t’give 
’e a gran’ day o’ it.’’ 

**You’m a deaar gert slow Jan,” 
she cried, boisterously, grasping his 
arm and squeezing it ever so tenderly. 

Her touch was electric. A quicken- 
ing thrill passed through him. His love 
surcharged to the brown eyes, reveal- 
ing the hidden fire as with a quick 
movement he attempted to clasp her to 
himself and kiss the pouting lips. But 
she was swifter than he, for, with a 
little shrill exclamation, she had 
twisted herself free, and now stood a 
pace from him, looking demurely. 

‘* Nan, dear,’’ he breathed ardently, 
with a look of longing on his moving 
features. 

** T—I don’t like such, such ways! ’’ 

she exclaimed, answering his unspoken 
thought. *“ You’m that rough at court- 
ing. ” 
She did not mean it, but Jan did not 
understand a woman’s way. One thing, 
however, he knew only too well for his 
jaded mind, and that was that his love 
for her was as intense as he, himself, 
was intensely simple and dense. 

So her seeming rebuff wounded him. 
He knew not that it was a woman’s 
perversity, yet it was just this that 
made his wooing so piquant daily. For 
Nan was high-spirited and perverse, 
making the villagers believe a false- 
hood, and at sundry times Jan him- 
self. 

‘* I’m tarnation sorry if I hurted ’e, 
but I didn’ mean to,” he muttered, 


apologetically. 


** And ’e didn’, but ’e mit have,” she 
said, as a dancing light rose in her 
azure eyes. ‘‘ Men, when they do 
catch hold o’ us oomen, think us be 
trees, wi’out feelings,’’ she continued, 
averting her face, ‘and then mischiev- 
ously adding what she knew to be the 

gall of bitterness to the heart of Jan, 
f ’ITwas only ’smarnen that wicket 
Tim Stoate comed along t’ farm about 
that ploughing match, an’ him—him 
did squeeze——.”’ 

‘* What? ”’ he interposed, with more 
than usual inquiry in his voice. 

‘* Him did squeeze arm o’ me likea 
vice, as ’e was for doing t’ body o’ me 
moment go.’’ 

‘** °F shoulden of let him, Nan.” His 
jaws snapped home sharply, in a ner 
vous protestation. 

‘* That’s beyond I, Jan, that ’tes,” 
she pouted, ‘“‘ and what be more nor 
all, him said ’e was a-going wi’ us to 
Tanton t’morrer, an’ be for buying la 
fairing,’’ she rattled on in_ subtle 
fashion. 

** Dang en,”’ he blurted, as a wave 
of colour swept up from his neck to 
his weather-beaten face. 

Jan was exasperated beyond endur- 
ance. 

‘Lard! I udn’t go mile wi’ en, th’ 
stoaty toad him be, and ’e shan’t, Nan, 
an’ I’ll be for knowing what him do 
mean when us do meet. Whole body 
of en bain’t worth a dog’s front paw.” 

She laughed in a delicious way, that 
served to fan his jealous ire. 

‘* And him did dare t’ squeeze that 
dinky 1i’1 arm o’ yourn, him did, did 
'e? I'll squeeze body of en, that I 
will, if I don’t. Darn en, I do say, an’ 
darn en iverybit, head t’ foot of en! 

His eyes shot anger. 

‘Twas fault 0’ mine, I “low,” she 
intervened. ‘‘ Him haven never done 
so afore or dared.” 

‘“°E gave en inch, I s’pose, and him 
took nail sudden. I knew en, and——” 
He looked displeased into her face that 
betrayed a laugh, but an angry sus- 
picion blinded his eyes. ‘‘ Nan, you 
shan’t. If I be going t’ court 'e, I 
won’t have such gallivating, mi 
that—— ”’ 

‘* That’s for me t’ say, as long as us 
be not tokened,’’ she interpo 
warmly, her face sobering immediat 
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‘Wand Y Ge 0” mind P go with en t’ 
Tanton Fair t’morrer as ’e won’t——"- 

“I'll go,” he cried. 

“ Wi’ us?” she asked, artfully. 

“ By self, danged if I don’t,” he ex- 
claimed angrily, moving away in a 
whirl of misery. oes % 

“Jan,” she said, softly insinuating, 
moving quickly up to him. 

The glimmer of something was im- 
printed upon her fair, comely face. He 
was blind, and slow to see. ; 

“ Jan, I didn’ mean what I said to ’e 
moment by,” she continued, mean- 
ingly. “1 udn’t go a yard o’ way 
wi’out °e—”” ; 

A spasm sped through his soul, The 
insinuating accent in her voice fanned 
his ardent hunger for her love. He 
turned, with a sudden radiance on his 
face, and would have embraced her in 
his arms had she not eluded him again. 

“Us won’t go,” she said, persuad- 
ingfy. ’ ’” _ 
“ That feller can, ws won’t,”’ he mut- 
tered. “ And us will ”» He paused 


and looked nervously again into her 
open face. 


She waited expectantly. 

“What, Jan? ”* . 

“ Go t’gether to Watchet town when 
’e be heart ready an’ willing t’ buy th’ 
token ring for that li’1 finger o’ yourn,”’ 
he continued huskily from emotion. 

Oh!” she cried, her heart bound- 
ing, the exclamation self-revealing ; 
but he misunderstood. His eyes be- 
came entreating at once. 

His slowness annoyed her into a re- 
fusal. 

“ One haven knowed t’other as long 
for that.” 

“Long *nough,” he faltered. 

“Not for I onyhow,’’ she replied, 
stroking the head of the dog to hide her 
self-betrayal. 

“I wish, deaar Nan, ’e did feel as I 
do this minute.”’ 

“When I do, ’e will know quick 
’nough.”” 

“Nan!” he cried, as she suddenly 
hurried away with crimsoned cheeks 
and climbed the stile leading to the 
farm, “Nan!” he cried again, in a 
soulful manner, that thrilled and 
pleased her heart and shy love for him. 

She was gone, but not before she 

ber way. 


Il. 


There were nine competitors for the 
ploughing championship, and to the 
match all the neighbourhood had come 
donned in their very best. For it was 
always a time of revel, and, provided 
the day was fine, the sight of muslins 
and gayest of hats and bonnets of the 
womenkind was a picture not to be 
met with for miles around. 

Jan Halliday was the favourite of 
almost all the men and country dames. 
The latter called him ‘‘ Our Jan,’’ the 
men ‘‘ Champion Jan.’’ Yet there were 
some who had transferred their favours 
to Timmy Stoate, who had brought to 
the competition a brand-new plough, 
which was painted with vivid paint. 
And Timmy’s highly-painted plough 
had wrought a change among the girls 
of the village, too, for they were now 
worshipping him with languishing eye 
through the machine. 

This change of events he was not 
slow in comprehending, and the know- 
ledge of being adored, even though by 
way. of a red-painted plough, made him 
walk mincingly over the unbroken sod 
as if already he held the championship 
of all the district. 

Now, Jan’s was rusty and worn, for 
it had long been in use, and had met 
with many accidents, and comparisons 
are odious, but many compared the two 
machines as they stood near to each 
other. Hence it was that some of Jan’s 
warmest supporters were ‘‘torrible 
anxious ’’ as to the result. He, how- 
ever, appeared not to share the anxiety 
of his friends, as he chatted gaily with 
those about him, yet appearances are 
at times fickle. 

Through the gateway at the far end 
of the field there rolled a waggon 
filled with an hilarious party. Among 
them could be plainly seen Squire 
Upcott, because of the scarlet vest he 
always wore on such an occasion as 
this. He was surrounded with the more 
wealthy farmers of the district, and 
because of a long-standing friendship 
between Nan’s father and the old man, 
Natty Hicks was in the seats of the 
mighty, close beside him Nan herself, 
with a face as red as the roses in her 
poke-bonnet, 


The waggon was speedily trans- 
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formed, for upon an impromptu table 
of boards a cloth was spread whereon 
were laid the prizes to be awarded. 
Behind all was a chair in which the 
Squire sut, and about him stood the 
judges. 

As Jan stood at his plough, he 
looked often towards Nan, but never 
once did she look at him, but was en- 
grossed with Timmy Stoate’s plough. 

Natty Hicks sauntered up to where 
Jan stood, and after gazing in silence 
upon his machine, said, as he was 
passing on: 

‘* Well, Jan, bwoy, do ’e think ’e 
can hold yer own agin en? ’’—looking 
towards Timmy. 

“‘T don’t know, maister, but I’m 
a-going t’try.”’ 

‘* That be right, bwoy.’ 

At last all was in readiness. Each 
competitor had a portion allotted him. 

Jan held the handles tightly, with 
eyes set far down the field, where rose 
a hump in the ground. This was his 
guide for the first furrow. 

A pistol shot commanded silence ; 
another started the matcn. 

He gave the leading string a slight 
jerk, and slowly the plough moved for- 
ward with a seething sound through 
the soft sod, leaving in its wake a fur- 
row cleanly cut and as_ straight— 
evenly. 

They were now turning to commence 
the furrow home. Timmy Stoate was 
ahead—his new plough cutting into 
the field with the sharpness of a razor. 
Jan was second. Again they turned, 
Timmy still leading, and leaving be- 
hind him a furrow as cleanly marked 
as Jan’s. The odds seemed against 
Jan. This his supporters saw, and 
with cheery cries urged him on as he 
kept a fixed gaze upon a_ distant 
imaginary mark. 

Up and down they went, a plough 
breaking down here, a ploughman 
giving up there in hopelessness, until 
only two were left in the field—Jan and 
Timmy. 

The excitement was becoming more 
boisterous every moment as_ they 
watched the competitors. 

Now the favours ran towards Jan; 
now to Timmy Stoate. 

Up the hill they were coming again. 
They were almost breast to breast. 


, 


Each horse strained at its plough, 
Timmy was shouting loudly to his 
horses; Jan silently tugged at the lead. 
ing strings of his. 

They turned for the last furrow 
and as Jan did so, he cast a hurried 
look towards Nan. Their eyes met for 
a second, then his back was towards 
her. 

So evenly matched were the two 
ploughmen, so deft their hands in cop 
trolling the machines, that the judges 
examined criticially the furrow of each 
plough, said that the championship 
could only be awarded to the man who 
finished first. 

Timmy was leading, Jan was close 
up to him. He was again parallel—was 
passing—led. Stoate pulled at the 
mouths of his panting beasts, which 
made them lunge forward, and again 
the ploughs were in line. 

Swiltly to the finish the ploughs 
glided down the hill amid the gather. 
ing applause of those who watched the 
contest ; then it was that suddenly one 
of Jan’s horses staggered—fell—and 
the gleaming plough was first. 


III. 


At the Squire’s house there gathered 
that evening a merry party. Jonathan 
Upcott sat at the head of a table where- 
on had been spread a sumptuous feast 
of good things. On his left was Timmy 
Stoate, the champion ploughman of all 
the neighbourhood; on his right Nan’s 
father, who it was seen helped himself 
overmuch to Upcott’s home-brewed 
ale ; next to him sat Nan. 

Amid the babel that filled the room, 
up rose Upcott, at which a silence fell 
upon all. Raising his glass aloft, at 
which all empty mugs and glasses were 
filled, he said; 

‘‘ Gentlemen an’ ladies, I rise to 
drink th’ health 0’ Stoate, here,”’ point- 
ing with his brimming glass at Timmy, 
who laughed in a nervous manner. 

‘* Ees,’’ chimed in Natty Hicks, 
‘Tim be th’ man, danged if ’e ida, 
sure ’nough.”* 

A laugh crackled down the table at 
the interruption of Nan’s father. 

‘‘ Timmy Stoate,’’ cried a chorus of 
voices—a chink of glass against glass 
—a sound of gurgles. 
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Some distance down, Jan Halliday 
held aloft his mug with them all, not 
one line of disappointment traceable 
upon his face. With them he said, and 
as loudly, ‘‘ Timmy Stoate. 

Nan’s eyes fastened upon him, as did 
others in the room. : 

A voice cried huskily, ‘‘ Maister 
Stoate’’—‘‘ Stoate,’’ said each one. 

He rose awkwardly in_ response. 
Looking up and down the rows of 
faces, he muttered slowly, as his eyes 
rested on Nan’s face: 

“JI don’ know jist what about t’ 
say to ’e—that I don’—pon soul o’me.”’ 
An eloquent pause immediately ensued. 
“Thank ’e all for whatever I’ve a- 
done.’’ 

He collapsed into his chair, fright- 
ened at his own voice. 

Amid the pandemonium of laughter 
and fun which followed this sudden 
breakdown of Stoate, the Squire called 
aloud, “* Jan Halliday.’’ 

He became nervousness incarnated. 
His face visibly paled as he looked fur- 
tively in the direction of Nan. 

Then a perfect storm of fists upon 
the table met him as he rose. 

Said he, ‘‘ Thank ’e, Squire, an’ 
thank ’e all,’’ and amid the laughter 
and thumping of glasses he again took 
his place. 

So did the night’s revel move on to 
its close, and to Jan Halliday it was 
all too slow, for in his heart he wished 
himself away with no one but his 
thoughts. 

He was making his way home, in- 
different to everything save this: he 
had tried and lost. So engrossed was 
he with his thoughts that he did not 
hear the rapid approach of light foot- 
steps behind him. 


Upon his thoughts brok i 


Turning around startled, he exe 
claimed : 

‘“ You! Nan?” 

‘<Q’ course I be, who do ’e think ud 
run after a beaten man?’ she 
answered, teasingly. 

Running his fingers nervously 
through his hair, he said, sadly looking 
up to the stars of the night : 

‘‘ Ees, Nan, I’m a beaten man.”” 

‘“’Twas no fault o’ yourn, Jan—’e 
did well; but accidents do come.”’ 

‘* Ees, accidents do come,’’ repeat- 
ing her words as if to himself. 

‘* Well,’’ said she, earnestly, ‘‘’e 
must try again, Jan, ’e must—’e must 
beat en.”’ 

‘‘No. I won’t try again,” he said, 
looking into her face, ‘‘ an’ what do it 
matter to ’e, Nan?” he continued, 
miserably. 

‘‘ Well, it don’t matter much, an’ 
yet it do,”’ she replied, in a hesitating 
voice, looking away from him, ‘and 
losing all the old-time roguishness in 
her words. 

‘‘ Nan, ’e don’t mean it ?”’ he said, 
hastily, in an inquiring tone. 

‘‘It do matter, Jan,’’ she almost 
whispered. 

** Then I—an’ I thought ’e ud have 
nort more t’ do wi’ me, Nan,” he re- 
plied, brokenly. 

‘“‘I’m not sartain as t? that,’’ she 
said briskly, and drawing away from 
him again. 

‘1 wish I was sartain o’ that, Nan 
deaar,’’ he pleaded, forlornly and im- 
patient. 

She drew to him again, and laugh- 
ingly muttered, looking up through the 
dark to him: 

‘* Jan, deaar, how foolish ’e be. 
Won’t ’e now understand, or must I 
tell ’e everything ? ”” ; 











A Dark Problem. 
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By R. E. Vernéde. 


CONFESS that until Elizabeth be- 
came engaged to one I had never 
somehow considered how sweeps 

manage their love affairs. Elizabeth 
is our housemaid, and as a student of 
humanity I should have liked to ask 
her how she, so to speak, started in to 
feel that Jebling was the only man in 
the world for her. (Jebling is Eliza- 
beth’s sweep’s name.) It cannot have 
been a case of love at first sight—at 
least not on Elizabeth’s part. At first 
sight you cannot see Jebling. All you 
can see, as he drives up in his donkey- 
cart, is a suit of well-blacked clothes, 
surmounted by smears and a mop of 
soot, the last being Jebling’s hair. 
You infer that he has a mouth and a 
nose somewhere, to breathe through; 
otherwise he would die. But the shape 


of them is pure guess-work. 
Of course, the preliminary emotions 


may all have been experienced by 
Jebling. Elizabeth is a nice, quiet- 
looking girl; and after one has had 
one’s head up a chimney for hours to- 
gether one would find her profile par- 
ticularly clean and satisfying. I can 
quite imagine a passion of adoration 
seizing Jebling as his head came out 
of one of our small, blackened tunnels 
one early morning, and he _ beheld 
Elizabeth in her white cap and apron 
waiting to turn back the carpets. The 
difficulty is to think of any man, once 
he had possessed that vision, turning 
to yet another chimney and condemn- 
ing himself to more hours amid the 
visionless soot. Still, ‘‘ men must 
work,’’ and Jebling has as much right 
as the cavalier to realise that— 

** T had not loved thee, dear, so much 

Loved I not honour more.”’ 


The -removal of soot is the life-work 
that Jebling has selected or inherited, 
and Love should no more make a man 
shrink from the chimney than from the 
battle-field. 


And still I am left wondering Jhow 


Elizabeth first came to feel the dart, 
Blood-stained warriors have been wel- 
comed passionately enough by maidens 
before now ; their mere outward ap- 
pearance has not served to quench ad- 
miration for the shining courage with 
in. But then, in their case, tradition 
has supplied them with a halo that 
the dullest cannot tail to see. Dis 
coloured they may be, but round about 
them is the light of glory ; and in any 
case you know that the blood and dirt 
can be removed permanently by the 
application of soap and water. The 
chimney-sweep is different. Historians 
have not united to praise his deeds, 
and very few poets have cast over him 
the magic glow of their rhythms. 
Moreover, though he also can be 
washed (it can be no light business— 
this), it remains a fact that anything 
in the way of permanent cleanliness is 
denied to him. Always the shadow of 
his toil must cling to him. Other men 
may come up and throw it off, and 
appear as gods; -Jebling must be 
diurnally black. Except Sundays. On 
Sundays—according to Elizabeth—- 
Jebling gets himself so very clean, not 
to say smart, that you’d never guess, 
if you didn’t know, that chimneys was 
his profession. His hair is quite light 
brown on Sundays—a testimonial this 
to the success with which soap manus 
facturers have worked—and his eye 
brows are brown, too. 

It may have been on a Sunday that 
Elizabeth was first struck. The smart 
man, with light-brown hair and ad- 
miration for herself in his eyes, may 
have pleased the maiden in her. Other 
smart men, with light-brown halt, 
have often enough pleased maidens be 
fore now. Their romance may have 
been of the common kind—you know? 
Act I.—The Damsel Sees the Prince. 
Act II.—They Plight their Troth. 
Act III.—The Damsel Discovers that 
the Prince is only a Man after all, but 
since therewsone Deincss escent fat 
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the very young—she weds him never- 
theless, and is fairly happy for ever 
afterwards. 

In Elizabeth’s Act III. she would, of 
course, have had to make the discovery 
that Jebling was only a chimney- 
sweep, and show herself even more 
forgiving than the ordinary maid— 
since soot is a drawback, however 
you look at it, and takes some 
washing off cheeks and hair as fair as 
Elizabeth’s—only, luckily for us, 
women can forgive anything. 

Just such a common romance—I do 
not mean vulgar, but lacking in 
strangeness—may have been Eliza- 
beth’s and Jebling’s, starting, credit- 
ably enough, on a Sunday. On the 
other hand, it may have been of the 
rarer kind that has been hinted at for 
us in the tale of Beauty and the Beast. 
Then she would have seen him first a 
strange, black creature, issuing from 
one of those straight, secret passages 
which men fiave built so that Fire, 
having done its service, may pass into 
Air that is eternal, freely and rage- 
lessly, if ie, the custodian, keeps their 
walls swept and garnished, and dis- 
cerning behind the furred, sooty 
covering of this weird monster the 
gallant spirit that must animate him 
through his lonely struggles with the 
particles of incarnate Night—discern- 
ing all this, Elizabeth would have let 
her heart go out to him in pity and 
admiration. And having for six days 
kindly entreated the Beast, who in his 
turn plainly worshipped her as a Peer- 
less Being belonging as it were to 
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some other and lovelier world, on the 
seventh day she would find he was a 
Prince. And they would have lived 
happy for ever and ever afterwards. 
But I am rather wandering from the 
problem I really meant, when I 
started, to commit to paper. The 
problem is this. Am I (as a humane 
employer), merely for the reason that 
my housemaid has chosen to become 
engaged to a chimney-sweep, to submit 
to have my chimneys swept at least 
three times as often as they used to 
be? That Jebling should want to 
make and put by money in order to 
start a home for Elizabeth is under- 
standable enough. I applaud his am- 
bitions. But I already have a home, or 
thought I had. Once or twice a year, 
when the chimneys used to be swept, 
it became something different for the 
time being—a topsy-turvy lion’s den, 
in which I played the very irritable 
lion, and soot got all over my papers. 
I endured, because the intervals were 
long, and made oblivion possible. 
Time reconciles men even to having 
their chimneys swept. Now, I am 
positive that they were done less than 
a month ago—despite which Elizabeth 


has just been in to tell me that the 
sweep is coming to-morrow morning, 
and would I mind working in another 


room? There was a large smear of 
soot across her left ear, too. I ask 
you, is it tolerable? Personally, I do 
not think it is. I ought to change my 
sweep or my housemaid, and I know 
that I shall not have the heart to. 
Writers -are so-sentimental, 











How Prince Leopold Lost and 
Found Himself. 


By 


6s EOPOLD, my head feels very 
bad,’’ moaned the Dowager 
Princess Sophia of Rheinland- 
Carlstein. 

‘‘T am exceedingly distressed to 
hear it, mamma,”’ said Prince Leo- 
pold. 

Princess Sophia lay on a couch in 
her bedroom with her lady-in-waiting 
and her maid hovering sympathetically 
in the background, and her nineteen- 
year-old son standing stiffly at atten- 
tion by her side. 

‘*T cannot go to Lady Carshalton’s 
to-night. You must make my excuses 
when you arrive.”’ 

‘‘ But, mamma, I do not care to 
attend by myself.”’ 

‘* Nonsense. I desire you to attend. 

Several people have been asked ex- 
pressly to meet you. Oh, my poor 
head. Szeps, my smelling-bottle. Go 
and dress, Leopold, and be sure and 
make yourself very agreeable to every- 
boty.” 
Nobody ever dreamed of disobeying 
Princess Sophia. She had ruled her 
husband, the easy-going, insouciant, 
middle-aged Leopold XXII. He mar- 
ried for political reasons, and died four 
years later.. There was such a beati- 
fic smile on his face when he lay in 
coffined-State before the funeral that 
hundreds of kis sentimental German 
subjects shed tears at the sight of it. 
** Ach, our dear Prince,’’ they said, 
** how happy he looks now !”’ 

She ruled Rheinland-Carlstein, and 
she ruled her son. - He had been 
brought up under the maternal eye. 
He was never permitted to escape its 
vigilance. And in Rheinland-Carl- 
stein it néver occurred to him to try. 
But they were in London. 

It happened thus. The Dowager 
Princess had for a week been occupy- 
ing a suite in a fashionable West End 
hotel, but Leopold had not accom- 
panied her because he had a certain 
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course of study to finish. He had 
arrived that day in charge of his Eng- 
lish tutor, Mr. Dugdale, who, after 
delivering him to his august mother, 
had departed to spend a holiday with 
his relat:ons in Yorkshire. 

That night marked Leopold’s intro- 
duction to London Society, and at the 
last moment the Princess, stricken 
down with a neuralgic headache, could 
not go. 

Leopold obediently went to his bed- 
room to dress. His hand was on the 
bell to summon his valet, when he 
hesitated. To meet these English 
strangers under his mother’s wing was 
one thing, to go by himself another. 
He was shy, shy with the timidity of 
a suppressed and_ secluded youth, and 
he shrank from the ordeal. And the 
spirit of rebellion surged in him. And 
with the spirit of rebellion the thought 
—it must have been the demoralising 
effect of the London air—that here was 
a splendid opportunity to enjoy what he 
had never had in his life: an evening 
out by himself. And the thought be- 
came a temptation, the sort of tempta- 
tion to which a young man succumbs, 
And Leopold succumbed. 

**T’ll do it,’? he said, and thrilled 
at his temerity. 

With the guilty air of a conspirator 
he went into his sitting-room, and tak- 
ing pen and paper, wrote a short note 
to Lady Carshalton. He much re- 
gretted that his mother and_ himself 
were indisposed, and must therefore 
deny themselves the pleasure of attend- 
ing her dinner that evening. Having 
signed and sealed and addressed this 
half-lying missive, he rang for his 
valet. 

‘* Fritz, deliver this note to Lady 
Carshalton, Carshalton House.” 

‘‘ Where is it, my Prince?” de 
manded Fritz, who, like his mastet 
had never been in London before. 

‘* How the deuce should I know?” 
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“Take a-cab. Be off 
at once.” ; 

Five minutes after the servant’s de- 
parture, a gentlemanly young man 
strolled unnoticed out-of the hotel. He 
was unobtrusively well dressed in a 
serge suit and a Homburg hat, and 
carried a malacca cane. He had blue 
eyes, fair hair, a fresh complexion, and 
a budding moustache. And as he 
walked he looked about Aim with much 
curiosity, for he was a stranger in a 
strange land. 

London, it is needless to say, is very 
different from Eirenburg, the capital 
of Rheinland-Carlstein, where Leo- 
pold’s life had been spent. He ad- 
mired its big, sombre houses and its 
green squares, but the monotony of 
them quickly palling, he was glad to 
find himself in a region marked by topo- 
graphical features of a different sort. 
Here was a wide, busy street, flanked 
by big hotels and _ brilliantly-lighted 
shops ; in the roadway vehicles of all 
kinds, from the lordly private motor- 
car and the elephantine motor-omnibus 
down to the humble donkey-cart, went 
by ; and the pavement was full of foot- 
passengers. He followed the street 
for some distance, until brought to a 
standstill by a curious and novel spec- 
tac. A long ribbon of mixed 
humanity was pouring from the pave- 
ment through an open doorway. 
Prince Leopold somehow became in- 
volved in it, and was carried along a 
passage and up some steps. Every 
one was jostling and jesting and im- 
ploring everybody else not to push, so 
he entered into the fun of it, and 
laughed and pushed like the rest. And 
though the crowd was good-humoured, 
yet the weakest went to the wall, es- 
pecially the young women who had no 
masculine escort. So, remembering 
his mother’s injunction to make him- 
self agreeable, Leopold defended two 
girls in pink blouses and big hats from 
the worst of the crush, and shepherded 
them up flight after flight of stairs till 
he began to wonder if there was an 
Eiffel Tower in London, and he was 
ascending it. The pushing redoubled 
hefore a window which invited you to 
“ pay here,’’ and his arms were nearly 
broken as he held off the crowd behind 
while the two damsels preceded him. 


A small silver coin gave him the free- 
dom of the passage beyond, and soon 
he was sitting on a wooden seat in a 
back tier crammed sociably between 
one of the girls he had championed 
and a stout lady in blue. In the row 
behind, some young men_ genially 
tickled his spine with their toes. He 
was, not to make any mvstery of it, in 
the last row but two of the gallery of 
a theatre devoted to the lighter forms 
of musical and dramatic art. 

“I’m reelly very obliged to you,” 
said one of the pink-bloused girls. 
‘‘T don’t know what we’d have 
done without you, the crush was that 
awful to-night.’”’ 

‘The obligation is mine,”’ 
plied, raising his hat. 

‘I’m sorry I’m a-squeezing of 
you,”’ said the stout Jady on the other 
side, ‘‘ but they pack us like sardines 
’ere, don’t they? ”’ 

‘* | beg you not to mention it,’’ said 
the Prince. 

Thanks to Mr. Dugdale, he was a 
good English scholar, and though 
these people spoke with an accent 
strange to him, he perfectly understood 
them. 


he -re- 


The orchestra, some half-mile or so 
below, struck up the overture, and ‘the 
ladies forthwith took off their hats, 
which they nursed on their knees. But 
when the curtain’ rose, revealing a 
stage packed with pretty girls, who 
immediately burst into song, a view 
of their manifold ‘attractions’ was 
marred to the Prince and those about 
him by the artificial arboreal decora- 
tions on the hat on the head of a mas- 
sive lady seated a little below them, 
whereupon the young men_ behind 
raised shouts of: ‘* Take off that hat. 
Hats off. Hi, there. Remove that 
flower-garden. Hats off! Hats! 
Off !”’ 

The behatted lady rose, and turning 
a flushed face, said in a loud voice: 
‘“] was a-going to if I’d been asked 
properly. But now I shan’t. So 
there !”’ 

That the tumult which this. defiance 
provoked did not end in the interven- 
tion of the police was due to Leopold. 
He rose to the occasion, and quelled 
it by an act of diplomacy which showed 
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he had in him the makings of a states- 
man. 

For while the young men ragged the 
lady in the hat of contention and she 
shrilled back, and the theatre attend- 
ants and a careworn man who 
looked like the lady’s husband strove 
ineffectually to make peace, Leopold, 
holding in his hand a box of chocolates 
bought of the programme girl, pre- 
sented himself before her, and prof- 
fered them with a respectful bow. 

‘* Madam,’’ he began, and his bow 
and appearance gained him her atten- 
tion, ‘‘ I offer you a thousand apologies 
for the rudeness of some of us behind 
you: But, madam, there are two 
ladies sitting next to me who have not 
shouted, and who are unable to see 
the stage owing to your hat. They 
ask of your courtesy to remove it ; with 
which request I venture to associate 
myself, and to beg your acceptance of 
this small token of my esteem.’”’ 

The militant matron actually 
blushed, and then, ‘‘I trust I know 
*ow to be’ave when I’m treated like a 
Ivdy,’’ she said; ‘‘ thank you, young 
man,”’ and accepting the box, removed 
the offending hat. 

_ “ Bravo, Alphonso,” shouted one of 
the young men. ‘‘ Three cheers for 
"im. "Ip, ip, *urrah! ? 

They were given with right good 
will, and it was the ringleaders of the 
malcontents who, as he was about to 
return to his seat, invited him to come 
and have a drink. 

“It will give me great pleasure,” 
said the polite Leopold, and they went, 
six or seven of them, into a room with 
a semi-circular counter, and ranged up 
before the haughtiest and most digni- 
fied lady—save his august mamma— 
that the Prince had ever seen. 

He further cemented his popularity 
by insisting, as soon as he grasped the 
point of a discussion among the others, 
that he should pay for the drinks. 

“Scotch” was the refreshment 
chosen, a fluid quite unknown to Leo- 
poid ; beer he knew, and champagne 
he knew, but the Royal cellars at his 
Palace contained no Scotch. He 
thought the flavour rather unpleasant, 
and lent a willing ear to one of 
the party who came, he - said, 
from Kildare, and upheld the su- 
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perior claims of “ Irish.” 

ordered Irish. It tasted very like 
Scotch. Another gentleman voiced 4 
partiality for ’ollands, which he said 
suited his inside best. Leopold tried 
‘ollands. It burnt his throat, to say 
nothing of other parts, even more than 
the Irish. So he had a beer. 

By the time he had drunk the beer 
the rest of the party had drifted back 
to their seats, and the room and the 
haughty barmaid began to behave in a 
surprising fashion—that is to say, to 
gyrate round him. He held firmly to 
the counter, for his legs had turned 
unaccountably weak. 

It was her voice coming seemingly 
from a long way off which said : ‘‘ You 
shouldn’t mix your drinks like that,” 
and then ‘‘ better have some soda- 
water.’’ Somebody put a glass into his 
hand, and he drank the innocuous 
fluid. 

He stood in the doorway still totter- 
ing on his legs, and seeing the world 
through a mist, when a uniformed arm 
was slipped through his, and a voice 
said: ‘“‘If I was you, sir, I’d go 
home.’’ This kind Samaritan led him 
down the many steps, and then mur- 
mured : ‘‘ Shall I call a cab, sir? ”’ 

But the fresh air worked a 
miracle. Leopold threw off the effects 
of the mixed drinks as he breathed it, 
and became almost himself again. ‘I 
don’t want a cab,”’ he said, petulantly, 
‘‘T want some dinner. Where can I 
get some? ”’ 

By a happy chance the restaurant 
across the road, whither he was 
directed, specialised in German dishes. 
He made a good dinner, and drank two 
cups of strong coffee after it, deciding, 
with much wisdom, that he would 
sample no more strange drinks that 
night. 

A craving for eompanionship came 
upon him, but it was not possible to 
indulge it in the restaurant, so he paid 
the bill, and went out with a_ half 
idea of going back to the theatre, but 
ere he found it he picked up some 
friends. 

He ran into a party of lively youths, 
who, with linked arms, were marching 
down a side street, singing ‘‘ Let’s all 
go down the Strand.’’ How it befell, 
Leopold'never quite knew, but he be 
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eame one of them. He felt absurdly 
happy, and his voice, trolling a German 
drinking-song, rose even above the 
chorus the others were bawling. 

But such things are not permitted 
in London, the most orderly big city 
in the world. When the company 
attempted to enter a main artery of 
traffic, the police interfered. 

A scuffle—it hardly amounted to a 
fight—ensued before the band was 
scattered, and while it lasted somebody 
hit Leopold over the head, and he 
toppled into the gutter. And he felt 
hands go over him. And then a con- 
stable picked him up, and_ said: 
“’Ullo, ’ave you been robbed? ” 

Leopold had. Very effectually. His 
watch and chain, his money, his cigar- 
ette-case, his ring, his scarf-pin, even 
his handkerchief, had changed owners 
(his stick, by the way, he had left at 
the theatre), and he stood up in his 
dusty suit and crumpled hat a desti- 
tute man. 

‘“Where are you staying, sir?” 
asked the policeman, after a pause, 
diagnosing him as a “‘ toff.”’ 

‘** At an hotel.’’ 

* Shall I get you a cab, sir? ”’ 

“If you please.”’ 

Leopold felt, though the night was 
young, he had had enough. His head 
was spinning, his legs shaky, he 
yearned for bed and rest; he gave the 
policeman a grateful smile as that 
functionary held open the door of a 
taxi. About to enter it, a very natural 
question held him up. 

“Where to, sir?” 

Leopold opened his mouth to reply, 
when it came to him that he did not 
know the name of the hotel he had 
quitted earlier in the evening. 

He supposed he had heard it, he 
fancied it stood at the head of the 
sheet of note paper on which he had 
written to Lady Carshalton, but 
memory declined to recall it. He had 
reached it with Mr. Dugdale in a taxi 
from Charing Cross, a short drive had 
deposited them before its portals. But 
as to the route they followed he hadn’t 
the ghost of an idea. 

— a sudden return to his natural 
oe shrank from explaining 

; y to the policeman. So, 
muttering that he had changed his 


mind and intended ‘to walk, he strode 
away. 

After all, it would not be a very 
difficult matter to find the hotel. He 
would know it when he saw it; it 
stood, if he remembered rightly, close 
to a big square. He would walk to 
Charing Cross Station, and start 
looking for it. 

To find Charing Cross was easy; he 
had only to ask his way once. Ina 
spirit of youthful optimism he essayed 
the task before him. Incidentally, it 
may be added, the shock had sobered 
him, and he started with a clear head 
and a firm step. 

But London—big, noisy, chaotic 
London—with its miles of streets and 
squares and buildings, twinkling with 
myriad lights, baffled his quest. Mak- 
ing the Yard his starting point, he set 
forth again and again only to return 
bewildered by its vastness, lost in its 
immensity. Some three hours later, 
as Big Ben was striking twelve, a 
weary young man leaned against the 
railings of Charing Cross Station, and 
groaned in sheer despair. 

‘‘ What’s the matter—feeling ill? 

Leopold could see little of the 
speaker—a tall, clean-shaven man in 
an overcoat, with his hat rammed well 
over his forehead ; but what he saw he 
did not like. The voice was hard and 
domineering, and seemed prompted by 
curiosity rather than sympathy. 

‘I’ve forgotten the name of my 
hotel, and I can’t find it, and I’ve 
been robbed,’’ he explained, listlessly. 

‘* What’s your name? ’”’ 

‘* I’m Prince Leopold of Rheinland- 
Carlstein.’”. 

** That’s a queer tale.’’ 

The Prince, rousing himself, stared 
haughtily at the speaker, and turned 
away. The other stopped him. 

‘‘ Say; give me time. . . . I’m 
not a lodging-house keeper ; but I’ve 
got a spare room. .. . I’ll put 
you up for to-night.’’ 

‘“You are very kind,” said the 
Prince, stiffly, after a moment's -hesi- 
tation. 

‘‘ Not at all. I suppose your people 
will spring a few sovereigns for the 
accommodation when you fiad ’em 
again? ’”’ 

‘“ Most certainly. I will promise you 
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ten pounds.’” Leopold had felt « 
vague distrust of the man; but the 
other’s openness in putting his hospi- 
tality on a monetary basis disarmed his 
suspicions. And he was deadly tired. 
Apathetically he entered a hansom 
with Mr. Brown, for thus the unknown 
introduced himself, and after a short 
drive was conducted into a dingy 
house standing in a shabby street, led 
up three flights of narrow stairs, and 
ushered into a small meagrely-fur- 
mished bedroom. 

But Leopold, too weary to be criti- 
eal, looked at nothing but the bed. In 
less than five minutes he-was lying be- 
tween the rather dingy sheets, his 
clothes tossed anyhow on the floor. In 
another five minutes he was sound 
asleep, and thus Mr. Brown and a man 
with a hooked nose, of such unpleasant 
aspect that Mr. Brown looked like a 
gentleman beside him, found him. 
They examined his discarded garments 
with much irterest, and noted they 
were made by a Berlin tailor. 

*“ *Nary a thing in the pockets,” 
said his host; ‘‘ but he’s a foreign toff 
right enough, and, as you say, there 
is a Prince of Rheinland-Carlstein, and 
his mother is staying in London. 
E bet this is-the Prince. We're on 
welvet, Isaac. Only an old woman to 
deal with. We'll skeer her off appeal- 
ing to the»police. And we’ll ask two 
thou’ for him returned undamaged. 
(We'll leave him to by-by.”’ 

After‘asound night’s.sleep Leopold 
opened his eyes to an unaccustomed 
world; ‘but.a:moment’s reflection re- 
calledthe-events of the evening before, 
and he sprang-out of bed with a laugh. 
Light-heartedly he washed and 
dressed, and essayed to quit the room. 
‘But the door was logked. Once con- 
vinoed on.this point he flew into a pas- 
sion, and kicked and shouted, till Mr. 
Brown’s voice cried ‘‘ Hullo! ”’ 

™ The: doot. is.locked,’’ vociferated 
the Prince. 

“J know it is. Now, just listen to 
me,.youngeman. I don’t pick up a 
Prince in the- streets every night, so 
I'm going to-make the most of him. 
¥- intend that your Royal'ma shall pay 
two-thousand pounds ransom for you. 
And I'll keep you here till she does. 
'm.going to give you an hour to let 
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that fact.soak into your skull, and then 
I’m coming back with paper and ink 
for you to write a fetter, which I will 
dictate, to her. When you’ve written 
it, but not before, you shail have some 
breakfast. And if I were you, | 
wouldn’t break the furniture, for that 
won't do any good, or try and break 
the door down, because you can’t.’ 

The Prince let him go without a 
word, and Mr. Brown, descending, 
imagined him already cowed into sub- 
mission. But he was wrong. There 
is the silence of anger, as well as the 
silence of fear. And indignation ab- 
sorbed all baser emotions. Leopold 
said nothing, because he felt instinc- 
tively that at such a time silence is 
golden. But his thoughts were active. 
To knock dowa .his kidnapper when 
the door was opened, tie him up, and 
depart with the honours of war was his 
first decision. But a little reflection 
advanced practical objections to this 
course. He turned to the window ; it 
offered a sheer drop of sixty feet or so 
into a walled back garden. The out- 
look fronted waste land, and there ap- 
peared small possibility of attracting 
any one’s attention. Lastly, he looked 
up. Above the window the lead 
gutter which fringed the roof extended. 
By stepping on the window-sill, he 
could just touch it, 

Leopold came back into the room, 
and, selecting the sounder of the two 
cane chairs, fixed it securely on the 
sill, and, mounting, grasped the 
curved lip of the gutter. To an active 
man like himself, versed in the science 
of the gymnasium, it was not a diffi- 
cult task to raise, himself up to the 
roof, and then on hands and knees to 
climb the slope, and finally to sit vic 
toriously astride the ridge of it. 

He crawled a little way along the 
summit, a drop of a _ few feet 
brought him to another roof, and he 
mas‘ able to negotiate a considerable 
distance from the scene of his deten- 
tion. And, finally, skirting chimney- 
pots, and clambering over tiles, he 
reached the studio window. 

A studio undoubtedly. 


Leopold, 
peering through the open casement, 
saw an untidy room, which contained 
a big screen and several pictures—one 
on an easel in process of manufacture 
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Before it stood a dark-haired girl in a 
white overall, palette and brush in 
hand, working with artistic frenzy. 

“| beg your pardon,” said Leopold. 

The girl turned with a start. ‘* Oh, 
good gracious !”’ she exclaimed. 

“* Madam,”’ said the Prince, politely 
raising his Hamburg hat, which had 
stuck to him through all his adven- 
tures, “‘ will you kindly permit me to 
enter? I am escaping from an ob- 
jectionable man, who locked me up 
and intended, so he said, to hold me to 
ransom. I have been out all night, and 
my mamma will be concerned at my 
absence.” 

“Who are you? ”’ inquired the girl. 

“Tam Prince Leopold:of Rheinland- 
Carlstein.’’. 

“ Are you? ”’ she said, doubtfully. 

“Yes, madam. All I ask is permis- 
sion to pass through your room. I 
want to get down to the street.” 

“Well, if you’re not escaping from 
the police——’’ 

Leopold promptly took advantage of 
the half-permission to drop into the 
room. ‘‘I have done nothing,’”’ he 
dedlared. ‘‘ Nothing except lose my- 
self. Then I was robbed. And I could 


not find my hotel. And a man offered - 


me a bed, and this morning he tells 
me | am a prisoner; so I escaped by 
the window.”’ 

_ The girl listened in growing wonder 
to this narrative. ‘‘ But,’’ she said, 
“you speak our language. Why didn’t 
you ask your way or take a cab to 
your hotel? ”’ 

“Ah,”’ said the Prince pregnantly, 
and explained the extent of his 
troubles. 

‘But could you not have appealed 
to the police? ”’ 

“I did not like to. The story might 
get in the papers. There is a Socialist 
party in Rheinland-Carlstein, and they 
would have made capital of it.’ 

“But there is a German Ambas- 
sador in London. You could have 
gone tohim. Any cabman would have 
taken you to the house, even if you 
didn’t know his address.” 

, Leopold drew himself up. ‘‘ Madam, 
It is true the Kaiser is the Overlord of 
Rheinland-Carlstein; but there is feud 
between my house and the Hohenzol- 
lerns. I would not stoop to ask the 


smallest favour of the Emperor’s re- 
presentatives.”’ 

**Then, how are you going to find 
your hotel? ”’ 

‘*I am going to look for it. It will 
be easier by daylight. It is not far 
from: Charing Cross. With your per- 
mission I will quit this room and this 
house, and start my search at once.”’ 

He had reached the door when she 
stayed him with a practical question. 
** Have you had any breakfast? ’’ she 
asked. 

** No,”’ said the Prince, emphatic- 
ally. 

‘If you’ll wait a minute, I’ll give 
you some.”’ 

*“You are an angel,’’ 
gratefully. 

** No, I’m an artist,’’ she said, dis- 
appearing behind a screen. 

**Do you have your meals here? ”* 
asked Leopold. 

** Yes, and sleep here, too. I am 
glad,’’ she said, reminiscently, ‘** that 
you didn’t come an hour earlier.”’ 

‘** But why live in.one room? ’”’ said 
the Prince, marvelling at this evidence 
of artistic eccentricity. 

The girl laughed. ‘‘ Because art in 
the .twentieth century is an over- 
crowded profession. I paint in oils 
and water-colours. I can do minia- 
tures and pastels. I colour photo- 
graphs. I design posters and wall- 
papers. My black-and-white work is 
not unknown. I paint portraits from 
photographs. That’s one on the 
easel. And with my multifold talents 
in full swing all day and every day, 
I’m lucky if I make ten pounds a 
month,’* 

‘** You amaze me!” 

**I’m so glad. You amazed me, 
you know, when you first appeared. 
I hope you can eat eggs. I’ve never 
entertained Royalty before.’’ 

‘‘T can eat anything at present,” 
the Prince declared. 

**T can recommend the eggs. My 
sister sends them to me. Poor girl! 
she never had any talents like me, so 
she married a country vicar, and lives 
on the fat of the land, which is good 
for her, and incidentally good for me, 
for she keeps me in butter, which 
otherwise I couldn’t always afford. 


he cried, 





Try it; I-flope you'll find the coffee 
drinkable.” 

Leopold did full justice to the hos- 
pitality of the studio ; and its mistress, 
who introduced herself as Miss Heron, 
listened with interest to a fuller and 
more detailed account of his adven- 
tures. He inspected the various 
samples of her several artistic energies 
scattered about the room, and ap- 
proving them, and remembering that 
Royalty should encourage merit, de- 
clared his intention of appointing her 
Court painter to the Palace. As an 
earnest of what the appointment im- 
plied, he commissioned her to paint a 
miniature of Princess Sophia for 
twenty-five guineas. 

Miss Heron accepted the commis- 
sion with due acknowledgments, and 
as her Royal visitor lingered over the 
private view of the handiwork he was 
privileged to inspect, hinted that the 
search for her future sitter should not 
be longer delayed. 

Recalled to the immediate task be- 
fore him, Leopold ventured to crave 
her assistance in his quest: as a 
Londoner her help would assuredly 
shorten the time ere he would by his 


return quell his mother’s anxiety con- 
cerning him. 

To this prayer 
harkened, remarking that his visit had 
so upset her work that she doubted if 
in any case she would do any more 


the young lady 


painting that morning. She sent him 
forth to wait for her in the hall below, 
and joined him presently in a neat 
walking dress and a smart hat, look- 
ing very nice, Leopold thought, and 
as she thought the same of him, they 
set forth to look for Princess Sophia 
and the lost hotel on very good terms 
with each other. 

Certainly the society of Miss Heron 
made the search far more agreeable, 
but, strange to say, the goal per- 
sistently eluded them. In vain they 
tried every hotel likely to be 
patronised by foreign Royalty. 
More than once the newly-appointed 
Court painter to the Royal House of 
Rheinland-Carlstein wondered if the 
very pleasant young man who had 
literally dropped into her studio that 
morning was really the man he repre- 
sented himself to be. But Leopold 
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was~so frank,.so” gen@le@fiinly, so in. 
genuous, that she felt ashamed of 
these suspicions. But she could not 
help growing tired, and as the morn- 
ing was fine, and the Prince expressed 
a desire to see the famous Rotten Row, 
she indulged him and herself in two 
penny rides to Hyde Park Corner and 


two penny seats in the park, 


They sat watching the few riders, 
chatting in a desultory fashion, when 
a chance remark of Leopold’s put the 
clue into Miss Heron’s hands. He 
named Lady Carshalton as the hostess 
whose dinner he should have attended 
the evening before. 

Miss Heron turned sharply to him. 
“You never told me about that,’’ she 
cried. 

“Did I not?” Leopold plunged 
into a humorous recital of how, being 
bidden by his mother to go by himself, 
and how, shrinking from meeting so 
many strangers at a ceremonial din- 
ner, he had written excusing himself 
as well as Princess Sophia on the plea 
of ill-health. 

‘Lady Carshalton—the wife of the 
Cabinet Minister? Of Carshalton 
House? Why didn’t you tell me that 
before? Why, I’ll guarantee to find 
your hotel in less than half an hour 
from now.’’ 

** I don’t see—— 

** You goose! We've only to go to 
Carshalton House and ask for Prin- 
cess Sophia’s address, and there you 
are!’”’ 

This obvious course had somehow 
never occurred to the Prince. 

A brisk walk of Jess than a mile 
brought them to the historic house in- 
habited by the Cabinet Minister ; at 
the gate Leopold hung back, and 
petitioned his companion to ask for 
him. Miss Heron, nothing loth, 
marched up the approach, ascended 
the steps and assailed the knocker. 

‘‘ Will you,”’ she said to the butler, 
‘*be kind enough to give me the ad- 
dress of Princess Sophia of Rheinland- 
Carlstein ? ”’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t know it, miss.” 

‘‘ Lady Carshalton’s secretary will 
know it. I have an appointment with 
the Princess, and have unfortunately 
mislaid her address,’” 
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“If you will kindly waitin the hall, - 


miss, I’ll go and inquire.’’ 

He left her under the cold stare of 
two powdered footmen, and came 
back almost immediately. 

“The Princess is staying at the 
Coburg Hotel, miss.” 

“Thank you very much,” said 
Miss Heron, and hastened to rejoin 
the Prince, but when she got outside 
the gates the young man _ had 
vanished ! 

The reason was simple. As Miss 
Heron mounted the steps of Car- 
shalton House, a carriage drove down 
the street, and Leopold, glancing idly 
at it as he waited, recognised his 
august mother as its occupant. 

He shouted, and made such a wild 
spring forward that he collided with 
an errand-boy, and brought the youth 
as well as himself to the ground. 
With all speed he picked himself up; 
but the carriage, a two-horse 
baroudhe, was travelling quickly, and 
already turning the corner. Leopold 
sprinted after it, and was perceptibly 
gaining on it when a short half-mile 
further it halted before a building at 
once familiar to him. It was the 
Coburg ! 

Princess Sophia about to alight—an 
obsequious porter had the door open 
—was startled by a familiar voice’; 
she turned to meet her son. 

“Leopold,’’ she cried, oh, you 
wicked boy! The state of mind I’ve 
been in! Especially after that tele- 
phone message. I've just been to the 
Ambassador’s—— ”’ 

“What! ”’ cried the young Prince. 

“T never knew of your absence 
until this morning the manager of the 
hotel came to Zseps and told her he 
had received a telephone message 
about you. Some unknown man stated 
he held you a prisoner, and would only 
return you when paid a _ ransom. 
That on no account were we to com- 
municate with the police, or the conse- 
quences would be serious for you. 
Was that a jest? Where have you 
been?’ ¥ 

set was true, but I escaped.” 

The message and the knowledge 


‘ce 


( 
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you had been out all night threw ms 
into such a state of agitation. .. . 
I thought the best thing I could do 
was to appeal to the Ambassa- 
dor—— 

“To the representative of the 
Hohenzollerns! I’m surprised at you, 
I’m surprised at you, mamma! ” 

Princess Sophia gasped. Never 
had Leopold spoken to her in such a 
tone. Twenty-four hours earlier he 
would never have dared. But much 
had happened to him since he left 
the Coburg Hotel the day before. 

‘* It can’t be helped,’’ he remarked. 
““T must write to him. I wish—— 
However, the thing is done,’’ and he 
subsided into frowning silence. 


> 


‘* You must give me a full account 
of your adventures,’’ said the Prin- 
cess, striving to assume her old air of 
authority. ‘‘ You bad boy. If you 
had not disobeyed me—— ”’ 

Leopold was not attending. He 
was looking across the road. He in- 
terrupted his mother. 

‘‘Mamma, I see a lady who has 
been very kind to me approaching. 
She gave me breakfast this morning 
when I was starving. She is an artist, 
and I have commissioned her to paint 
your miniature. Be very nice to her 
when I introduce her. Make her stay 
and lunch with us.’ 

** Really, Leopold, I—— ” 

Princess Sophia said no more, 
Leopold silenced her with a look. 
‘* You will oblige me,’’ he said, and, 
urning hat in hand to Miss Heron as 
she came up, greeted her with a laugh. 

‘*T have found my hotel; and my 
mamma. And she is anxious to thank 
you for your kindness to a starving 
man.”? 

Miss Heron marks the turn in her 
fortunes from the day she lunched 
with the Princess and her son Prince 
Leopold. The day marks also Leopold’s 
emancipation from maternal rule. He 
is too much the son of his mother to 
brook her domination, but he never 
knew it till he lost and found himself 
in London, 
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Kitty. 


By Alexander Campbell. 


ITTY was quite satisfied with her- 
self, but very discontented with 
her position. A mother’s help, 

forsooth! This was not the measure 
of her ambition. To take little Tommy 
out in the pram, and coach Mary with 
her ABC! Ye gods! And they ex- 
pected this of a young lady with per- 
fectly chiselled features, a wealth of 
auburn air, and a ladies’ seminary ac- 
cent! To be sure, it was not ordinary 
service, for the lady who paid her five 
shillings per week pocket-money, and 
kept her, was a relative, and Kitty had 
great freedom and little work. The 
greatest drawback of service did not 
affect her, for she had hosts of friends 
and regiments of sweethearts. 

And her little head was turned. 

¥ou could see her almost any day 
gazing at the picture postcards in the 
shop windows, and at intervals looking 
at her own reflection in the pocket- 
mirror she held in her hand, and the 
reflection in the mirror was much the 
prettier to her thinking; she saw there 
beauties that were denied the picture 
postcard queens. Some were better 
than-others, but Kitty was the best of 
all. 

She took lessons in step-dancing, 
and joined a singing-class. Her voice 
was thin and shrill, and she lacked the 
poetry of motion that born dancers 
havé, but her self-appreciation never 
waned, 

When she went to a party the first 
ftem was invariably Kitty’s song, or 
dance, or both. It broke the ice. Even 
the shy man in the corner, whose gaze 
wandered furtively. around the room, 
and who found his hands so awkward 
—even he-came out of his shell, and 
contributed his share to the suppressed 
hilarity. Yet Kitty was confident al- 
ways of a triumph, and it was difficult 
to restrain her from providing the com- 
mr with an encore. 

e day came, however, when pic- 


gure postcards and juvenile parties 
~eemed trivial things, and Kitty’s soul 


yearned for the triumphs of the stage, 
The celebrated actor, Mr. Blairmore 
Bankes, and his charming wife had 
made it their own special forte to intro. 
duce to the stage-going public young 
ladies fresh from the school-room, who 
were talented for musical comedy. and 
whose looks set off well from behind 
the footlights. There were Miss 
Muriel Dumple, Miss Nancy Friske, 
and others—all of them making their 
bow to the public under the zxgis of 
Mr. Blairmore Bankes and his charm- 
ing wife; all of them to figure on a 
myriad of postcards in attitudes of 
originality and grace, or, at least, of 
reckless abandon, destined to evoke 
the admiration of -cuff-and-collar dan- 
dies, and to receive both adulation and 
envy from the pupils of the ladies’ col- 
leges, and the maidens of the kitchen. 

The latest musical comedy brought 
out by Mr. Blairmore Bankes and his 
charming wife was called ‘‘ Frills and 
Fancies,’’ and the critics said they had 
never seen anything quite like it be- 
fore. It was the greatest success of 
recent years, and the public thronged 
to see it. 

How Kitty read and re-read the 
notices of the piece, and pondered over 
the photographs of the performers in 
the illustrated papers! A different 
world it seemed to be, this world of the 
stage—an enchanted world of delight. 
And now it was announced that the 
piece would go on tour with the original 
London company, and would visit the 
large provincial city where Kitty lived. 
One change there was in the original 
caste, but it was a welcome one to 
Kitty, for Miss Muriel Dumple was to 
take the chief lady’s part on tour, act- 
ing with Mr. Blairmore Bankes, whose 
charming wife was occupied with 
domestic duties. 

There was an article in one of the 
papers which Kitty bought, said to be 
written by Miss Muriel Dumple, a sort 
or autobiography, so far as her career 


had extended. Among other things it 
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described an average day in her life. 
Take the following—a day when there 
were no rehearsals to attend :— 

At eight o’clock, her maid brought 
her a cup of tea, and some hot toast in 
bed; at 9.15, she arose, and bathed. 
She then looked over her voluminous 
correspondence, and, after breakfast, 
she smoked a Virginian cigarette. 
Then followed a visit to her milliner. 
About two o’clock she partook of light 
lunch at a city restaurant—a few 
oysters and a glass of champagne— 
and after lunch Miss Muriel smoked 
a Turkish cigarette. A drive round 
the principal shopping centres came 
next, with a visit to her photo- 
grapher about a new idea for a post- 
card, and then she had high tea of tripe 
cutlets, or chicken’s liver, at her resi- 
dence. After tea she would glance 
through the latest notices of herself 
which the press-cutting agency had 
sent her, and her dressmaker usually 
waited on her after that. A glass of 
port wine and a biscuit preceded her 
departure for the theatre, and, ere her 
motor arrived, she smoked an Egyp- 
tian cigarette to soothe her nerves. 

How Kitty envied her ! 

Meanwhile, Kitty had bought cheap 
copies of Miss Muriel Dumple’s songs, 
and practised them assiduously in 


secret. There were ‘‘ The Worm‘and | 


the Wolf,’’ ‘‘ The Dude’s Gehenna,”’ 
and, perhaps, the greatest of all, ‘‘ My 
Mooney, Moonshine Donah.’’ This 
last was Kitty’s religion for the period. 
Prayers were old-fashioned things 
which she had long ago discarded, but 
she sang herself to sleep each night 
with the chorus of that stirring song : 


“When the stars am out, a-shining, 

And I for you are pining, 

And I frets and fumes becos I is 
alone—ah, 

Then I sings this little ditty, 

‘Bout my gal wot is so pretty— 

Oh, I wants my mooney, mooney, 
moonshine donah !”’ 


And her dreams were fevered and 
fantastic; debauches of ragtime and 
cake-walks; visions of Miss Muriel 
Dumple and Miss Nancy Friske, of 
Mr. Blairmore Bankes, and his charm- 
ing wife; a phantasmagoria of ‘‘ Frills 
and Fancies.’* 


The great night came, and Kitty 
was comfortably seated in the shilling 
places, with a pale-faced, high-collared 
young man, who was so undeniably 
genteel, and of such irreproachable 
lineage, that Kitty had no difficulty in 
getting permission to accompany him. 

They had waited outside fully two 
hours, but now in the front seat they 
had their reward; and the time had 
passed quickly outside, for the young 
man had supplied her with chocolates, 
and smoked a cheroot himself, and 
gave her exclusive information about 
the inner life of all the theatrical cele- 
brities. 

Kitty told him of her determination 
to go on the stage and make a name, 
but her companion endeavoured to 
dissuade her. He knew what the 
stage was for girls, he said; a fellow 
in his office had told him. But Miss 
Muriel Dumple! Kitty’s eyes were for 
her alone. She glided on to the stage 
amid a hurricane of applause; when 
the curtain was lowered at the finish 
she received a magnificent ovation. 

‘*My Mooney, Moonshine Donah ”* 
was encored several times, and, in- 
deed, her auditors were only appeased 
by Muriel addressing them, and ex- 
plaining that it would be unfair to the 
other members of the company if -she 
sang it again, because they too were 
in the programme, and she smirked off 
amid rapturous applause. 

At the finish Kitty and her com- 
panion hung about near the stage-door 
to get a final glimpse of Muriel—near 
the door, for the bulk of the audience, 
and half the young bloods of the city 
were there as well. The crowd was 
too dense for Kitty to see the young 
celebrity as she stepped into her motor, 
and was whirled away, but she joined 
in the lusty’ cheer, and shummed.: ‘*:My 
Mooney, Moonshine Donah.” - 

On the following day Kitty. gave-ex- 
tra care to her. toilet, doing her hair 
in something like the way Muriel’s was 
done, and she put on-her_ prettiest frock 
and Sunday silken hose, and lavishly 
anointed herself with perfume. Her 
dancing-shoes she tied up in a little 
parcel, and taking her copy of the 
famous song, she slipped out of ‘the 
house, and made for the theatre. 

At the stage-door a bleary-eyed old 





man was smoking-a dirty clay pipe, and 
Kitty asked him if he would be good 
enough to tell Mr. Blairmore Bankes 
that a young lady wished to speak to 
him. 


& *E-re’s Mr. Bankes.comin’ down the 
street; yez kin tell ‘im yerself,” said 
the worthy. _ 

Sure enough, there was Mr. Bankes 
approaching—an ugly, little man, 
wrapped in a huge motor-overcoat, 
lined with fur. He smoked a cigar, 
and was about to enter the theatre, 
when Kitty touched his arm. 

“Well, kid, d’ye want me?” he 
said. 

“I wish to speak with you in pri- 
vate. It is important,’’ said Kitty, 
with dignity. 

** Too busy, kid. What d’ye want? 
Want to be an actress, eh?” 

**Not a common actress, Mr. 
Bankes. I have talent,”’ said Kitty. 
**T shall be another Muriel Dumple, 
or Nancy Friske. If you will show me 
into the theatre I shall sing ‘ My 
Mooney, Moonshine Donah’ to you, 
and give you a specimen of my danc- 
ing. Mrs. Bankes is keeping well, I 
hope ?”’ 

They had stepped into the passage, 
and the bleary-eyed man had walked 
away, but Mr. Bankes did not even 
smile encouragingly. 

‘““Go away home to mother, 
kid,’’ he said. ‘“* We have heaps of 
your kind coming about the theatre. 
Look here, I’ll give you one of my 
postcards.”” 

So saying, he took a picture post- 
card from his pocket, and handed it to 
Kitty, turning to the swinging-door in- 
side the passage, that opened the way 
to Paradise, as Kitty thought. 

“But you shall hear me, Mr. 
Bankes !’’ said Kitty. ‘“‘ You are 
making a great mistake. I am not a 
novice, for I have achieved some re- 
markable triumphs in drawing-rooms. 
Now listen,’’ and she piped up in her 
shrill voice the chorus of Muriel’s 
song :— 

“ ‘When the stars am out a-shining,”’ 
etc. 

For the first time Mr. Bankes 


showed a little interest, looking down 
at her with a quizzical smile, and when 


Kitty finished fie seemed af a foss for 
a moment, so Kitty said: 

*‘ Now I have surprised you. If 
you will kindly allow me to enter the 
theatre, I shall give you a specimen of 
my dancing—the sword dance, or a 
Highland jig.”* 

** Look here, kid,” said Mr. Bankes; 
“ your voice is good enough for some 
purposes, but it wouldn’t do for the 
stage. Now, run away to mother.” 

And the door was shut in her face. 

For a moment Kitty stood irreso- 
lute, but the re-appearance of the 
bleary-eyed man decided her, and, with 
a toss of her head, she walked smartly 
away. It was evident that Mr. Bankes 
did not know a good thing when he 
saw it. ‘‘ Very well,’’ said Kitty to 
herself. “ He doesn’t know what he’s 
missing ; but, oh dear! what shall I do 
now? ™* 

In a public-house window, a [ittle 
away from the theatre, was a collection 
of photographs, comprising all the 
principal members of the “ Frills and 
Fancies ’’ company, and Kitty turned 
her footsteps thither. A large frame 
in the centre was devoted exclusively 
to Miss Dumple. Here were photo- 
graphs of her in every conceivable atti- 
tude, expression, and costume. Now 
she was depicted as a daring horse- 
rider, mounted on a magnificent steed, 
and approaching a five-barred gate, 
with a merry laugh, as if it were the 
easiest thing in the world. Now, as 
an intrepid mountain climber, located 
on a peak of the Alps, which surely no 
one ever dared mount before; but still 
calm, and sweet, and smiling. Another 
showed her as an angler, in the 
very act of landing-a monster salmon; 
while in another she was seen swing- 
ing a golf club, and the last one found 
her snugly ensconced in the corner of 
a handsome motor-car. 

‘“She has a kind face,” thought 
Kitty. ‘‘ After all, only a girl can 
understand another girl’s feelings in @ 
matter like this.’” 

Kitty knew where Muriel lodged, for 
the house was famous at the time, and 
each night a gathering of admirers 
waited there to cry Muriel ‘‘ Good- 
night ’* ; and she walked to the street 
with feverish energy, and rang the 
bell, 
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frowsy- Tanking fan@atty appeared, 
and, without remark, went to ask 
Muriel if she would see a visitor. 

The answer was favourable, and 
Kitty was shown into a large room— 
rather a gloomy room—and found 
Muriel lying on a couch, with a bundle 
of papers in her hand, and her brow 
puckered with thought. 

“Well, my dear,’”’ said Muriel, 
cheerily, regarding her visitor with in- 
terest. 

Kitty seemed tongue-tied, and she 
stood looking at Muriel for a moment 
or two, as if, now that she had her at 
close range, she was determined to 
study her thoroughly. 

It was hardly the picture she ex- 
pected to see, the dingy room and the 
studious girl. There was no trace of 
luxury here, and Muriel seemed hardly 
so lovely as she appeared behind the 
footlights or in the fictures ; and could 
these be lines of care, on her brow? 

At last Kitty found her tongue. 

“T’ve come to ask you, Miss 
Muriel, how I can get the opportunity 
of appearing on the stage. It is only 
the start I require. The rest I shall 
manage for myself.’’ 

** So you want to be an actress ?”’ 

“Yes; more particularly I wish to 
appear in musical comedy.”’ 

“What is your name?”’ 

** Kitty.” 

“And why have you come to me, 
Kitty ?”’ 

“I have been to Mr. Blairmore 
Bankes, but he wouldn’t give me a 
chance to: show my talent; and I 
thought perhaps you had difficulty in 
getting a start too, and that you might 
help me by telling me the best way to 
go about it.’’ 

Muriel rose from her sofa, and put 
her Papers in a desk; then, bringing 
a chair forward for Kitty, she said : 

“Now, Kitty, I have just twenty 
minutes to spare, and you must tell me 
all about this. Why do you wish to 
go on the stage? Is your life un- 
happy?” ; 

“It’s not that so much,’’ said Kitty, 

as that I know I am able for better 
things. You see, I can dance and 
sing—I can sing all your songs, Miss 


Muriel, andI know the Tife-would suit 
me.’”* 
‘*In what way?” 

** Well, the applause, you know, and 
the encores, and things: And look at 
the sweethearts you can have! My! 
It must be lovely to be a star.”’ 

“To bt a star—but supposing you 
never become a star? Would you like 
to be in the chorus till you were too 
old to be kept on?”’ 

Kitty tilted her nose, but said 
nothing. 

*“And even the star,’’ continued 
Muriel. ‘‘ How do you know that the 
star has such an enviable lot? I have 
plenty of applause and encores, of 
course, when I give the public what 
they want, and sweethearts are plen- 
tiful, as you say, although not, per- 
haps, always purely philanthropic ; but 
these are small things in one’s life, 
don’t you think? ”’ 

‘* Oh, no,’® said Kitty. ‘* Surely, 
they are everything. What more 
could a girl desire? Why, I do envy 
you. Ever since I read your writings 
in ‘ Fluffy Bits,’ I have envied you.”’ 

Muriel laughed. 

‘*Oh, dear me! But, my dear, I 
never wrote that rot. My advertising 
manager wrote that. It is to make the 
public take an interest in me. You 
see, Kitty, the public doesn’t want to 
hear of a girl making her eyes sore 
with study, and her feet with practis- 
ing dances—all her day one long 
school ; getting £10 per week—(which 
her parents spend) and travelling 
round dingy lodgings with a sour 
chaperon, fearing always that she may 
lose the position she has gained. But, 
the public likes to read of a girl living 
a life of ease and pleasure, with 
£10,000 a year, and all the senseless 
luxuries imaginable. Thus we have to 
give the public material for thinking 
what it likes to think. Again, I want 
to prove to them that I am a real 
actress, but in a serious réle they will 
have none of me ; but, let me appear in 
short skirts and sing some senseless 
ditty, and I create a furore.” 

‘* You don’t seem to be the sort of 
girl I thought you were,’’ said Kitty, 
a trifle abashed. 

‘* I dare say not,’’ Muriel answered, 


with a smile. ‘‘ And, by the way, if 
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it’s only sweethéarts you want, Kitty, 
wouldn’t you be better in a tobacco- 
nist’s shop, where lots of nice young 
men come for their cigarettes? ”’ 

‘* Of course, I have lots of sweet- 
hearts as it is,’ said Kitty; ‘‘ but 
they’re not class—I mean, there’s 
none of them in the Peerage.”’ 

‘‘Take my advice, Kitty, and don’t 
think of the stage,’’ said Muriel, 
laughing. ‘‘ After all, it is you in the 
front of the footlights who see all the 
glitter and glamour. And then you 
will find it very difficult to get a start, 
under respectable auspices, unless you 
have friends with influence. My people 
were connected with the stage. In the 
second place, having the start, you will 
require a deal of luck, and friends 
again who will advertise you ; or you 
can advertise yourself at the expense 
of your character. Thirdly, even if 
you get a prize, you'll find it empty 
and unsatisfying.”’ 

A tear glistened on Kitty’s eyelash ; 
somehow she felt disheartened. 

Muriel went on : 

“I sometimes think thaf we, who 


aspire for honour on the stage, are 
like moths hovering round flames ; 
some of.us get burnt to death just 
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when our ambition seems likely to be 
fulfilled. But now I must get ready 
for an appointment. Kiss me, Kitty, 
and remember, I advise you never, 
never to think of going on the stage. 
Good-bye !”’ 

‘** Good-bye,”’ said Kitty. ‘‘ I'll re. 
member what you said, Miss Muriel. 
Good-bye.”’ 


, & + * * 

Kitty walked home with a _ heavy 
heart, and slipped into the house with 
a guilty air, so that she might dress 
herself in her workaday clothes, be- 
fore explanations were expected. But 
as she tossed on her bed that night, 
and tears of disappointment dropped 
on to her pillow, she wondered if 
Muriel was just trying to prevent a 
dangerous rival from getting a start. 
Perhaps it was so; but some time has 
elapsed since the incidents related 
herein occurred, and Kitty now 
adorns the premises of the largest 
tobacconist business in the city, reduc- 
ing the city youths to such a state of 
helpless admiration that they never 
suspect short measure, and bring her 
sweets and trinkets by the bushel. 

And Kitty is happy. 








Betty’s Bargain. 


—— 


By E. Everett Greene. 


IRLS, I simply can’t stand it 
any longer! I absolutely 
must run up to town before 

the sales end, and rummage out some 
of my magnificent bargains!” 

Betty’s bright eyes were dancing— 
as they had a way of doing on very 
small provocation, which was very 
creditable of them, for the iife which 
she led as the Cinderella sister of a 
small suburban home was not one 
which could be called exhilarating. 

Small means, a delicate and de- 
pressed mother, two somewhat over- 
bearing elder sisters, who secured for 
themselves the chiefest portion of such 
good things as came their way—this 
was the environment of Betty’s life. 
Nevertheless, she kept a brave, bright 
face ; she drudged about the house with 
a song on her lips and a laugh in her 
eyes. Her clever needle was for ever 
at work upon articles of finery she 
never wore herself. Truth to tell, 
Betty’s aim and object in life was to 
avoid finery, and keep her own small 
person trim and neat. Her tweed 
coats and skirts were fashioned by her 
own clever fingers, and fitted admir- 
ably ; she wore plain linen collars, and 
plain silk ties. Chiffons and fal- 
lals she made for her sisters, who 
strove after the reputations of the 
beauties of their suburban circle, and 
were deeply engrossed in the task of 
husband-hunting. But Betty had 
never joined in this sport. She had 
never dreamed of any husband since 
Jim had gone away to make his for- 
tune, and the great Far West had 
swallowed him up. That she might 
never see him again she had made up 
her mind to bear ; what she could not 
bear was the thought of setting any 
one else up in the shrine of her heart, 
which must be kept for ever sacred to 
him. 

“ Bargains ! * spoke the sisters in a 
breath ; ‘‘ what sort of bargains do you 
mean, Betty? Let us see! ”’ 

Betty tossed across a number of 


‘the region where they lived. 


circulars and sale-lists which the morn- 
ing’s post had brought, then rose and 
gave herself a little shake. 

**I don’t go by lists; I go by my 
own unerring instinct. I prowl up and 
down, and my eagle eye marks down 
the bargain most worth the having. 
I’ve got three pounds saved up from 
my music pupils. Mother has some- 
thing saved up for sale bargains in the 
housekeeping purse. If you two have 
anything to speculate with, I’ll bring 
you back double your money’s worth— 
or die for it! ’”’ 

There was rummaging and discus- 
sion and excitement for the next half 
hour ; then forth stepped Betty, purse 
in hand, importance writ large over all 
her small, trim person. A day’s shop- 
ping at sale-time in London was one 
of the few delights and excitements of 
her life. She meant to enjoy herself to 
the full. 

In her heart of hearts Betty hated 
She 
longed for what she called ‘‘ real town 
or real country.’’ It seemed to her 
that these suburban regions possessed 
all the drawbacks of both, with none of 
the advantages of either. Spacious 
country solitudes were infinitely dear to 
her when in the summer she could get 
right away from everything, and walk 
with a knapsack on her back through 
untrodden ways and rural regions of 
romantic delight. To-day her errand 
took her into the great throbbing heart 
of England’s metropolis, and her spirit 
leaped up to meet the mighty hum and 
clangour which told of hidden energies 
of human being, vast activities, and 
the audacities of the world’s greatest 
mart. 

Those shop windows! What stories 
did they not tell to Betty! What 
visions did they not conjure up! The 
sight of the customers thronging 
through the doors fascinated her. She 
wanted to read the life-stories written 
on those stranger faces—some eager 
and strenuous, some careless and 
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mocking, some pathetically sad, some 
—but these not many—wearily indif- 
ferent. 

Then the streets, with that conges- 
tion of traffic—those splendid equip- 
ages drawn by showy, high-stepping 
horses—the huge motor-cars fitted with 
undreamed-of luxuries — what  un- 
imagined wealth must not their owners 
enjoy! For a moment Betty stood 
still, letting her fancy play riot at will. 
Suppose she were to step into one of 
those huge waiting motors, give the 
order to the driver, enter some vast, 
stylish shop, and order of obsequious 
shopmen such things as pleaséd 
her fancy most! 

Mi... 
sé Betty ! ” 

She gave a big jump; it was as 
though a voice out of the mists of the 
past hailed her—a_ never-to-be-forgot- 
ten voice! But from whence did it 
come? With big, startled eyes Betty 
gazed about her. A huge, luxuriously- 
appointed motor-car was drawing up 
at the kerb beside which she stood, 
waiting her chance to cross. Beneath 
the peaked cap of the driver two eager 
blue eyes shone forth. _Betty’s heart 
leaped up; a flood of colour dyed her 
cheeks ; both her hands went out... . 

‘‘Jim—O Jim !—can it really, really 
—be—you!”’ 

No one heeded them in that big 
crowd. Where is one quite so alone 
as in a seething mass of eager 
humanity bent upon its own business ? 
If Jim did not take her into his arms 
and hug her, Betty felt as though he 
had done so. She was enfolded in his 
personality; he seemed to envelop 
her with it as with a garment. All the 
world receded from them ; they were 
as much alone as though they trod 
some garden solitude where human 
footstep had never been before. 

What had he told her? What had 
she said to him? But what did any 
words matter? Here he was, back in 
England, safe and sound! What did 
she care that instead of returning with 
a fortune, he was only a chauffeur of 
some man of wealth and station? Not 
one whit! It was Jim she wanted— 
his own dear, faithful self! Better 
really that he should be poor. They 
were in the same case now, and, after 


Suppose and sup- 
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all, a good berth as a mecfianician end 
driver was not a thing to be despised, 
O, the joy and glory in Betty’s dancing 
brown eyes! 

““ Get in beside me, sweetheart. I 
must take you off somewhere. We 
must go where we can talk together in 
peace.’’ 

““O Jim, how delightful! I have 
never been in a motor. But are you 
sure that you have time? And do you 
think that you may? ”’ 

““ Eh! what? ” queried Jim, “ what 
did you say may—?.. .”” 

““I mean, Jim dear, would your, 
your — master — your employer — like 
you to drive me about in his car? 
And would it make you late for any- 
thing? ’”’ 

A look of illumination dawned over 
Jim’s pleasant, strong features. 

**Q, the boss you mean! That's all 
right, Betty. He’s not a bad sort of 
chap. And, as it happens, I’m quite 
free to-day, and can go and do any- 
thing I like. I’ve a few errands to 
put in ; but they’re easily done. Jump 
up by me. _ I’ve a rug in there you 
must wrap round your shoulders. You 
ain’t half warm enough dressed for 
motoring—or for English January 
either; but we'll... yes, that’s 
right. You look stunning in that— 
like a polar bear come to take a spy 
round London. O Betty, it’s good to 
have you by my side again. Why did 
you stop writing to me? I thought 
you'd forgotten, and that it wasn’t fair 
to bully you, when perhaps there was 
some other good sort of chap, who 
could make you happy, and do you 
better than I seemed likely todo...” 

** You bad Jim . . . it was you who 
stopped writing . . . I went on till I 
was ashamed. I’ve got my half of the 
sixpence, Jim...” 

** And I’ve got mine—you bet. 
kissed it every night of my life. . 

‘*Q Jim!—and so havelI!... 

‘‘T never got your letters, after I 
cut adrift, and went out to the Far 
West. Something must have hap- 
pened, Betty, for I got others all 
cet ce 

wie 


I’ve 
Lh) 


Jim... perhaps mother 
... or the girls... kept them 
back. I was ill one winter. I 


couldn’t post them myself. You know 
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they thought us silly. They wanted ft 
broken off. But they need not have 
done that .. .”’ 

‘I guess that was how it happened, 
though,’’ quoth Jim, somewhat grimly. 
“ Well, little sweetheart, it was rough 
on us. But maybe it turned out for 
the best. I might have been tempted 
to come back just too soon if I’d had 
such a magnet on the far side of the 
water. As it was, I didn’t care what 
became of me. But I’d started out to 
make a pile, and I didn’t mean to be 
beaten...” 

“Poor, darling Jim... don’t 
think that I want your pile... I 
only want you. I never cared about 
money—not really—though some of 
the things it can buy are very, very 
nice. But I like you as a chauffeur 
just as well as I should like you as a 
millionaire. And now that I know 
you did not forget me, and now that 
we are together again, I’m so happy 
that if we had to live by sweeping a 
crossing together, I should not care 
one little bit ! ’’ 

He turned a long, steady gaze upon 
her, and, for a moment, beneath the 
tug, their fingers met and clasped. 

“So you’re prepared to take me 
‘for better, for worse,’ even though 
I’ve come back a big failure instead of 
a big success? ’’ 

“Of course I am, Jimmy, darling. 
I'll try and make up to you for every- 
thing! You don’t know how clever 
I’ve grown whilst you’ve been away! 
I can make money go twice as far as 
anybody else! That’s what I’m up 
for to-day—bargain-hunting! Jimmy, 
I’m going to take you out to lunch 
first—yes, really I am. I’m going to 
be wildly, madly extravagant; and 
we're going to lunch like kings upon 
eighteenpence a piece—and I’m going 
to pay! You may tip the waiter— 
which he won’t expect—but I pay! 
We'll have soup and fish and omelette 
(simply delicious), and meat and 
vegetable and sweet and cheese—and 
coffee at the end. Drive where I tell 
you, and you shall see! And then you 
shall see me buy bargains. I’ve done 
my spying round. After I’m fortified 
by lunch I start out on the war-path! 
O, Jimmy—1’m so happy I don’t know 
how to hold myself in! If your boss 


were fo come along and get info fils car 
himself, I believe I should hug him oa 
the spot for having engaged you! 
Jimmy dear, would you mind? ™ 

“I'd try to bear it,” answered Jim 
with a grin. “Is this the place? All 
right ; we’ll hope'the inside is better 
than the out! ”’ 

It was; but neither of them would 
have noted had it not been so. What 
a meal that was! Had ever viands 
been so daintily cooked or served be- 
fore? Yet neither could have told the 
moment afterwards what had been the 
ingredients of a single dish set before 
them. 

When they got out to the car a sur- 
prise awaited Betty, for there was a 
driver in charge on the front seat, and 
Jim held open the door of the tonneau 
for her to enter. She flashed a look 
of inquiry and astonishment. 

“All right, Betty—got a chap I 
know to come—messenger-boy, you 
know—to drive us. You can’t go 
about shopping wrapped up in the rug, 
and you can’t sit outside without it. 
Come along in and talk to me; we'll 
be as snug as a bug in a rug—do you 
remember that’s what we used to cail 
it? Whereto? Alli right ; out on the 
war-path we go. Hunt out your bar- 
gains, little Betty, and I’ll do a bit of 
bargain-hunting myself, in honour of 
the occasion. One must have a bust 
now and again! ’* 

What an afternoon that was! In 
vain Betty strove to keep Jim in hand ; 
but he was absolutely incorrigible. 
Her own bargains were duly secured. 
Jim watched her make her purchases 
—listened to her charming bargaining 
—with laughter-brimming eyes and 
lips as grave as those of any judge. 
But when she had done, he would 
begin on his own account—Betty 
would fairly gasp at the things he said 
he ‘‘fancied’’—for her, for her 
mother, for the sisters at home. And 
there was no restraining him! It was 
awful to see the money melting away. 
Betty left one shop with a really stern 
expression upon her happy face. 

Once safely inside the car—so 
heaped with boxes and parcels as to 
leave but little space for the occupants, 
for Betty declared that half the charm 
of bargaining lay in carrying away 
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your spoil—she turned to him with an 
air of great resolution, 

‘* Jimmy, boy, there must be an end 
to thts. It is perfectly sweet of you ; 
and I am tremendously glad that you 
have saved money, and have such a 
good berth’; but remember that if you 
want to get married ’’—the arm about 
her slim waist tightened its hold em- 
phatically—‘* you must not be so wildly 
imprudent and lavish. We have had 
such a ‘bust’ as I never thought to 
have in'my life. Now we must draw 
in our horns and consider how to get 
all these things made up and taken 
home.”’ 

‘* Where is home now, Betty? I’ve 
simply been hunting you all over the 
shop whenever I could get this car, and 
haven’t-run you to earth yet. I thought 
the earth must have opened and swal- 
lowed youup.. .”’ 

‘* QO, no, Jim ; but we moved a good 
deal after we left Hampstead, first 
from one lodging to another, and then 
from boarding-house to  boarding- 
house. ‘ Then old Uncle Timothy died, 
and left us his little house at Wands- 
worth, and a hundred a year for 
mother. So that made us feel almost 
rich. .-But we have to be quite careful 
still. I take pupils when I can get 
them, and the others do a little mil- 
linery—at least they are supposed to 
do it, but mostly leave it for me to 

‘finish off.’’ Betty’s gurgling laugh 
brought back old days to Jim, as also 
did her words. Betty had always had 
to finish off for her sisters all her life. 
‘* But we manage quite well now—un- 
less the roof does something naughty, 
or the rates jump up twopence in the 
pound at one fell swoop. O Jim, 
what are you stopping for here? 
Gracious, Jim! Don’t you know that 
this is Bond-street ? ”’ 

Jim was gingerly descending from 
the car, and disposing the cardboard 
boxes to greater advantage. 

‘* Come along, Betty, I’m going to 
drive out with you to Wandsworth ; 
but I want something here first that I 
took a fancy to the other day. I said 
in my heart, ‘ Wouldn’t little Betty 
look stunning in it?’ Now I’m just 
going to see! ”’ 

‘* Jim, Jim—come back—listen—you 
don’t understand!’’ She was forced 
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to run after him into the costly furrier’s 
and before she could get a word out 
she heard his masterful voice s i 
to the obsequious showman, who had 
noted the stylish appearance of the 
great motor at the door. 

‘*T want to see that brown fur coat 
you had in the window the other day, 
Is it sold yet? Or have you any other 
like it? ’’ 

‘* I believe I have the very coat you 
mean, sir. I do not wonder it took 
your eye—the best Russian sable—but 
a small-sized coat, which perhaps has 
made it not sell so quickly as otherwise 
it would have done. The very thing 
for madam—a motor coat which can- 
not be beaten for stylish appearance 
and quality of the fur. Allow me, 
madam ’’—he took the rich, silk-limed 
garment from the hands of the 
assistant, and then Betty—too aghast 
to offer protest—found herself inducted 
into the magnificent sable coat, and 
gazed at her own reflection in the glass, 
certain that all this lovely episode of 
her meeting with Jim, and the things 
which followed, must be part and par- 
cel of a dream, from which she -vould 
waken to the bare and sordid realities 
of life. 

Se 


the effect perfect, 
madam should wear this sable toque,” 
spoke the shopman in bland, persuasive 


make 


accents. 

‘‘To be sure,” cried Jim. “ Off 
with your hat, Betty. Now, let’s 
look at the whole effect! Yes, that’s 
what I call about the right thing. No, 
don’t take them off. We've a cold 
spin before us, that’s why I wanted to 
get them to-day—and we haven't room 
for any more parcels. Just let me 
have the bill, and I’ll write a cheque. 
James Rossiter, Savoy Hotel ; Union 
of London Bank—is that good 
enough? ”’ 

It seemed to Betty as though the 
name of James Rossiter was knowa 
in this place ; the bows of the shopman 
increased in emphasis. Now that tt 
was all a dream, Betty felt that she 
would let herself go, and enjoy it to 
the full. The dream-Jim whipped out 
a cheque-book, and she was not suf- 
prised to see him fill in the figures to 
the tune of four hundred pounds odd. 
Why, in a dream, one might as well 
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give four*thousand for such a coat as 
the one her dream-fingers were 
caressing. How exquisite the fur felt ! 
How delightfully brightly her. eyes 
sparkled under the little stylish toque 
crowning her curly brown hair! Jim 
had bestowed new fur-lined gloves 
upon her already. She felt equipped 
for a journey to the North Pole. She 
half-expected to see a reindeer-drawn 
sledge awaiting them at the door. 
But, no, it was the same motor, and 
the same parcel-crowded interior into 
which she got, and with a long, 
gurgling laugh, sank down at Jim’s 
side, clasping his arm between her two 
small hands. 

“Jim, darlmg, don’t let me wake up 
just yet. It is so lovely, so delicious 
to be with, you gliding along through 
thenight. ‘When I wake you won’t be 
there—and pethaps: 1 shall find I’ve 
got the “flu” or something. I want 
every. anmute-of the<iream that I can 
get. Fve so often dreamt of being 
withryou—and,-O, it’s been so dreadful 
to. wake. a—p—and find: myself all 
alonet ™ 

‘Thera-great,: strong-arm gripped 
her almost” fiercely. Surely, surely 
this*was no dream-Jim, whose dear, 
strong, loving face was» looking into 
hers—almost pressed’against hers. 

“ All right, little Betty ; this dream 
isn’t going to take itself wings, you 
bet. You’ve got your Jim back very 
much in the flesh—and, whether you 
like it or not, your Jim’s got you, and 
isn’t going to let you go—no, not for 
a single day ; and we’ll be married by 
special licence—without froth or flum- 
mery—directly I cam see about it. 
I’ve made a big’ pile, little Betty. I 
was unlucky at first, but when I 
thought I’d lost you, I set my teeth, 
and said Iswasn’t going to De done 
every way. ‘And then the luck 
changed. Everything I touched turned 
to gold. This is my car, Betty— 
boughtto-go hunting for you in! I’m 
going to buy you a pretty place in.the 


country, and take a flat for your mother 
and sisters in town, in the same block 
as ours will be, for I’m a man of affairs, 
and must be near the great heart - of 
things. We've waited all these years 
for one another—now I’m going to 
rush and hustle till I get you all to my- 
self. Betty, you had a welcome for a 
poor Jim, a failure, down on his luck! 
What do you say to him as he is? 
Will you try to send him packing ?—for 
he won’t go, if youdo! My little dar- 
ling Betty, there’s no getting rid of Jim 
now! ’’ 

He had her in his arms ; she clung 
round his neck, half-laughing, half-cry- 
ing, wholly bewildered, and happy be- 
yond the power of words to express. 

How that drive passed neither 
knew ; it seemed not five minutes before 
the car drew up at the familiar little 
shabby house. 

Betty alighted, filled her arms with 
parcels, and staggered into the parlour, 
where she was eagerly awaited. 
When. the boxes fell from her arms 
there was a cry of astonishment— 
almost of dismay... 

* Betty, Betty—what have you got 
on? You don’t mean that you got 
that as a bargain? ... I never saw 
such a coat! .. .-”’ 

Betty had run across to her mother, 
and had her arms about her neck. 

‘Mummy, darling, my biggest bar- 
gain is outside ; I’m just going to bring 
it in. Promise to approve it when I 
do. O mummy! you’ll be so sur- 
prised!” 

She darted to the door. Jim was 
just endeavouring to bring in the re- 
mainder of the parcels. Over the top 
of his load his blue eyes were shining 
and twinkling. 

“Here are the bargains’’ cried 
Betty, rippling over with happiness. 
*“O mother, O girls—Jim has come 
back a rich man. He and I have made 
a bargain—the very biggest bargain I 
ever-made in my life! ’* 
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The Metal Crucifix. 
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By Frances. Bailey. 


AYNOR, K.C., spoke sharply as 
he turned his head towards the 
door. He did not like inter- 

ruptions at any time, and just now he 
was reconstructing a case, mentally 
fitting details into their places, with 
the care of a born mathematician. 
Then seeing that it was only his man 
with the letters of the last post, 
Gaynor gave a curt nod and returned 
to his case: Letters could wait—thing's 
generally did wait when Gaynor, K.C., 
was working out a case or giving the 
result of his work to an absorbed 
judge and jury. The letters were not 
likely to have any bearing on The 
Crown v. Stocker, and any other sub- 
ject was for the moment a negligible 
quantity to the famous counsel. This 
capacity for giving up every energy to 
a case while he was engaged upon it 
had made Gaynor’s name. He knew 
f: himself, the whole legal profession 
knew it, and so did the politicians who 
were beginning to reckon upon him as 
their coming man. The latter fact 
probably pleased Gaynor more than 
any merely legal approval, in the 
curious way that makes the approval 
of strangers more valuable than that 
of one’s own set. It is the same human 
principle that makes the small child 
exert himself to greater efforts of 
** showing off ’’ before visitors. 

This hour after dinner was the time 
above all with Gaynor for working out 
any problematical points. He cared 
little for wine or cigars, and seldom 
troubled to have either except when 
friends came heme with him—not a 
frequent thing. Yet he kept good 
brands of both in his house on prin- 
ciple, as he would replenish any other 
furnishing that aided the dignity of 
his position. The dark old house, a 
typical London house of the last cen- 
tury, was faultless in every detail. 
Pictures, panelling, carpets, plate— 
all were solid and in unison with the 
house. Gaynor had spent too many 
careful hours with the intellectual 
manager of a great London art furnish- 


ing firm not to have attained perfec 
tion. He had sometimes had thoughts 
of completing the furnishings with a 
wife, if he could find one who quite 
harmonised with the surroundings, 
and he might possibly have taken 
some steps in the matter had the art- 
furnishing firm also supplied wives, 
But, as they did not, and there might 
have been some risk in his trying to 
find the requisite article, he had for 
the time abandoned the idea, After 
all, the management of his house was 
perfect, and a wife might have had 
some disturbing notions about her own 
position and preferences. As it was, 
he was quite free, and the making of 
his career gave him so much employ- 
ment at present that social duties 
would have been an _ inconvenience. 
In time—yes, in time, perhaps, when 
he had climbed to the last height of 
is ambition. Presumably, he would 
be feeling somewhat older then, and a 
wife might be convenient in seeing to 
his comfort. But as yet there was not 
room in his faultless house and well- 
ordered brain for a wife as well as a 
career. 

So he went on with his deductions, 
the sense of his own capacity bringing 
with it that mood of chill exuberance 
which was most likely to aid in the 
formation of his public career. Tos 
morrow, the result’ of this hour's 
labour would be commented upon, the 
special points in it would be discussed 
by Bar and Bench alike, the papers 
would fill a column or more with a 
verbatim report. Yes—he had everys 
thing now in his grasp ~everything 
his ambition. He 
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that mattered to 
might pick up whatever he would— 
the good fruit of life lay spread before 
him. 

The thought came behind his work 
to-night rather more than it usually 
did. He had no emotions and appa- 
rently very little vanity, pride of brain 
having overwhelmed these more 
human failings ; but to-night, at the 
end of the case which was to round off 
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the first corner of his career, he felt a 
self-satisfaction that was as gigantic 
as it was calm. Alone, quite alone, he 
had built up his career. Once he had 
been eager for patronage—now he was 
disdainful of the thought. He would 

on the road to his final ambition, 
still alone, and glory in his aloofness, 
his freedom from debt or tie. 

The thought lay behind all others as 
he gathered up his papers and ended 
work for the night. Then he noticed 
the letters, and, taking them, went 
back to the reading lamp to sort them 
over, One, in a large thin envelope, 
much marked and frayed, caught his 
attention by reason of the unknown 
hand and the weight of it—even the 
stamps were strange to him. He tore 
it open rather quickly ; from among 
the folds of the thin sheets there fell 
a flat little metal crucifix, curiously 
carved. He stooped to see what had 
fallen, and bringing it under the lamp- 
light he felt that dead fingers sud- 
denly held his own. How many years 
ago had he seen this, when, a tiny lad 
in a cot, he watched his mother dress, 


and caught the glint of the sunlight 
across the crucifix where it lay on the 
laces around her throat? 

His mouth set suddenly as he spread 
the thin sheets. The address occupied 
several lines—the date was more than 
two months old. 


“ Dear Sir,— 


‘“‘T have the sorrow to inform 
you that your brother, our dear Pére 
Francois, has yesterday died of fever 
given after the wounds caused by a 
native in another village. It was to 
arrange a feud that Pére Francois 
was gone—it was to him that all came, 
black or white, to make peace. He 
had not suffering since the first two 
days. Always he spoke much of you, 
sir, and of madame his mother ; he 
spoke when his brain wandered. Sir, 
do not take offence—living so long 
here among the savage peoples, I have 
not the polite speech—but your brother 
said that you had forgotten him—he 
thought also that you had forgotten 
your faith—and he desired me to tell 
you that three times each day since 
your parting he had prayed for you. 
Also he wished me to send to you this 
little crucifix and to assure you of his 
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most fond desire to meet you in 
heaven. Will you permit me to join 
his hope and accept my profound apo- 
logies for any bad English? It is only 
since Pére Francois came to the mis- 
sion that I have acquired English. 
With assurance of my sympathy to 
you, 
I am, 
Your sincere friend in Christ, 
Tomaso Bertin1.”’ 


Gaynor read the letter through three 
times slowly : each time his grip on it 
tightened and the line of his mouth 
grew more rigid. Then he _ stood 
motionless in the lamplight, staring 
with unseeing. eyes at the scrap of 
paper that he held. The stiffly-phrased 
contents were already held by his re- 
tentive brain, and an imagination that 
was now all the more vivid for having 
been so long the slave to his intellect 
was rapidly filling in the gaps of the 
sentences. He saw the physical sur- 
roundings in which his brother, this 
** servant of God,’’ had died, before 
he realised the personal element, after 
the manner of the comprehensive 
mind. He saw the swampy villages, 
the palms heavy with the hot damp- 
ness—Pére Francois would have died 
in the rains. The mission must have 
appeared so small, so defenceless in 
the midst of the alien life that seethed 
around it. Gaynor wondered if the 
mission had overlooked any water: 
their bedroom in the old house in 
Ireland had given on the lake—his first 
memory was running to the window to 
see if the waves were high. But in 
Africa there would be no waves—and 
Pére Francois must have been laid on 
a grass mat when they carried him in. 

What long slow hours to spend 
dying! Gaynor was no coward, but 
he hated pain as he hated every other 
form of weakness. Only now—a quick 
wonder came to him if there had indeed 
been any weakness in his brother’s 
living and dying. He remembered 
how he had jibed when this same 
young brother’s frail health had kept 
him from some wild expedition, how 
he had scorned the ideals which dif- 
fered so much from his own, and 
finally shut himself away behind a 
fence of contemplative silence when 
the brother had entered the priesthood. 
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Now—now he had done his work and 
was dead—this death! Suddenly a 
knowledge of the difference in their life 
work came to Gaynor—his own for 
self since he was a_ schoolboy ; his 
brother’s. 

He put his arm across his face like 
a man who would shut out all visible 
things, and in the darkness he saw 
only a young face with soft, appealing 
eyes and a set mouth. His brother had 
looked at him like that after a youthful 
quarrel, he remembered. It had been 
at school, and the elder would not own 
to some action for which another had 
been blamed, and the younger had im- 
plored him in vain to do the straight 
thing. 

He dropped to his knees with this 
memory, still with his eyes hidden. 

His mother had always been against 
the law, he remembered, with apparent 
irrelevance—‘‘ workers for the devil ’’ 
she had called lawyers. Her attitude 
had set him the more against the 
brother whom as a priest he had 
scorned and forgotten. He had gone 
on his own course, with none to 


hinder, and gathered all he willed from 


the tree of life. And yet—was the fruit 
sweet? Was it indeed fruit, and not 
Dead Sea ashes, now that he had it in 
his grasp? What had he done that 
counted—and what was he going to 
do? The things that an hour ago 
seemed so utterly desirable, so much 
the sum and substance of life, now 
looked mere husks. If he gathered 
more and yet more, at the end of life— 
what? A few comments in the Press, 
gome passing references in the Courts, 
and after that—oblivion. 
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The room» seemed to have om 
chilly and grey, though the 
burned as well as ever. Gayno 
shoulders contracted with a suddeam 
remembrance of the lad’s love of beaws ‘ 
tiful things. He had had dreams ¢ 
Italy and seeing the world’s loveliness: 
at the start of his life—and he must 
have gone straight to the African: & 
swamps instead. 


Gaynor felt a_ fierce resentment 
against the place and the people that: 
had murdered his brother. All his 
gifts, his learning, his goodness, h 
gone for nothing— they had killed him 
like any dog. And he—he had beeg) 
busy making a careér for himself! 
Suddenly a shiver ran over him, and 
he pressed his face down into his 
folded arms in a greater effort to sh 
out all the pitifulness of it—the tom 
tured face, the drawn limbs, the lo 
dying. 
Then after a long while he lifted his 7) 
head and went slowly to a book-rack. 
There he took out a list of steamer 
sailings, read it deliberately, and 
going back to the table began to write 
The case of The Crown v. Stocker 
would be ended at latest on the 16th—" 
there was a boat sailing for the East) 
Coast on the 22nd; that he would 
take. He wrote a formal letter to that” 
effect to the priest whose letter Ia 
before him. To the Bar he-would onlgee 
admit the taking of a long and much 
needed holiday ‘abroad. ie 
Then he put away his papers and) 
went slowly upstairs . . . he held 
the little carved crucifix in his hand 
as he went. ; 




















A DIARY SENTIMENTAL 


HOSE who are not behind the 
T scenes might well imagine that 
mid-August must mean a time of 
utter stagnation for the West End shops, 
but, as a matter of fact, this is by no 
means the case. It is true, of course, that 
a certain number of the assistants and 
some of the heads of departments are at 
that time enjoying to the utmost their 
only too brief summer holidays, but for 
the power behind the throne there is no 
rest. He has to think always many 
weeks ahead, and to plan out, even now, 
the gowns which will be the delight of 
country-house parties late on into October 
and November. Some of his most impor- 
tant clients are for ever on the move, 
passing through town on their way per- 
haps from Homburg or Marienbad to their 
shooting boxes in the North, and even in 
August, now and again, he must needs be 
eagerly consulted as to this and that 
dinner frock and tea-gown, the possi- 
bility of devising something new, and yet 
practical, in the way of a shooting cos- 
tume, and, yet again, he must discuss the 
all-important question of the early 
autumn millinery. 
* * * 

There comes a time too, very often, in 
the midst of the holiday season, when even 
the prudent woman who has most care- 
fully equipped herself, and believes that 


AND OTHERWISE. 


she has provided for every possible contin- 
gency, finds that the sun and the sea air 
together have wrought terrible havoc with 
muslins in dainty mauves and greys, 
flower-trimmed hats and linen coats and 
skirts. The air, too, grows more chilly as 
the days draw in, and even at the Con- 
tinental watering places there is some- 
thing not altogether unwelcome in the 
idea of a cosy gown in fine but sufficiently 
warm white serge, such, for example, as 
that very attractive coat and skirt 
costume which illustrate _here- 
with, specially designed by Jay’s, of 
Regent Street, and destined, originally, 
for Dieppe. 

* 


we 
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Clearing the ground quite comfortably, 
the skirt is straight and narrow without 
being of an exaggerated tightness, while 
the long coat is simply, but effectively, 
adorned with a number of handsome 
ornaments in white silk braid, and held 
in at the waist by a belt of black patent 
leather drawn through a gold buckle. 
Pleated frills of net finish the throat and 
wrists, and there is a quaint little black 
satin cravat with gold drop-ends. The 
hat is of white crinoline lined smoothly 
under the brim with black satin, and 
trimmed high on one side with a pleated 
cockade of black and white ribbon. 
Another costume, at Jay’s, in natural 
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Shantung silk has a smart coat of a novel 
shape, opening in front to show a long, 
Square-cut Georgian waistcoat of white 
piqué, while a most effective frock in.a 





Designed for Dieppe. 


new kind of black and white striped and 
ribbed piqué, has a particularly smart 
coat fastened with jet buttons. This coat 
has a double set of revers, one set being 
made in white piqué piped with black, 
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to be worn with the jet buttons already 
mentioned ; while the other set is in ¢oile 
de Jouy, a kind of glorified cretonne, 
patterned with a bold floral design, in. 
tapestry shades of vieux rose and old 
green on a biscuit-coloured background. 
With these toile de Jouy revers brown 
wooden buttons will be used. Very 
Charming too, in its absolute simplicity, 
is a coat and skirt costume in dove-grey 
linen, the coat finished with a grey velvet 
collar and cuffs. With this gown a grey 
chip hat will be worn, wreathed with 
giant lilies in grey and white velvet. 
* * * 

For the Casino smarter frocks will be 
required, and we give an illustration of a 
very charming Casino gown, a harmony 
in black and gold, also an exclusive 
totlette from Jay’s. This gown is worn, 
by the way, with a Rajah turban toque 
in gold tinsel, draped so closely to the head 
that not one stray lock of hair is any- 
where to be seen, and finished in front 
with a white feather mount. The gown 
itself is of black satin, veiled first with 
old gold chiffon and then with very fine 
black ninon de soie. Both the skirt and 
the bodice are trimmed with wide bands 
of gold embroidery on gold galon, and 
there are closely gathered rosette choux 
of the same embroidery, one at the waist 
and the other near the hem, where the 
black satin under-skirt is visible below 
a band of gold embroidery. The upper 
part of the bodice and the sleeves are of 
plain white chiffon. 

* * * 

Black moiré of an exceptionally soft 
and supple texture will be employed for 
the making of many coats and skirts 
during the early autumn, and I saw at 
Jay’s a most fascinating costume of this 
description, trimmed down the front with 
black silk cords and buttons, and com- 
pleted by a large square collar of soft 
white lawn. This black moiré frock will 
be worn with a huge black straw hat, 
plumed with long white ostrich feathers. 
The ever-useful navy blue serge will be 
very suitable for September in the 
country or by the sea, and a neat navy 
serge gown simply braided with black, 
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Great Musicians show 
you how to play when 
you owna 


PIANOLA 
PIANO 


(Steinway, Weber, or Steck Piano) 








HE. above is a statement that must interest you whether you can play the 
piano or not. Before you can realise all that it means, just think of the 
untold thousands who begin to learn to play the piano. How many get 

Al beyond elementary pieces? How many get absolutely tired of the 
EY drudgery involved before they can play anything at all? To play well by 
hand not only seems but actually is right beyond the powers of the great majority. It is 
too difficult a matter. 
When you get a Pianola Piano you have the whole of music at your command and 
the greatest living musicians to guide and direct your efforts. You can play just 
what you like, just how you like, and just when you like. The Pianola Piano is a unique 
instrument for many reasons. One is sufficient, and that is its extraordinary device, 
the Metrostyle. 
The Metrostyle, which you can only get in the Pianola Piano, allows masters of music, 
men and women whose names are household words to you, to place on record their 
actual interpretation of compositions which have made them famous. It allows you to 
play music exactly as these masters have played it. 
Paderewski, for instance, is a great Chopin exponent. You can use the Metrostyle and 
play Chopin exactly as Paderewski has played. You play under his direction, just as 
much as if he were actually present. You are not, of course, bound to use the 
Metrostyle, but when you do so it is an immense educational privilege. 
All the unique features of the Pianola Piano, the terms on which you can exchange your 
present piano for it, and the easy way in which you can pay for it, are fully explained 
in Catalogue “ V.” 


Is it not well worth your while to write for it to-day > 








The Orchestrelle Company, 


AEOLIAN HALL 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 
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and held in at the waist with a patent 
leather belt in an openwork design, 
through which touches of cherry colour 
are visible, will look well with a large 


A Smart Casino Gown. 


hat in navy blue paille d’Italie, lined 
under the brim with white crinoline, and 
adorned with clusters of crimson cherries. 
A Shantung coat and skirt, the coat 
fastened with large canary pearl buttons, 
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lingers pleasantly in one’s memory, and 
so does another Shantung costume, 
brightened with a waistbelt in emerald 
green leather, and worn with a black hat, 
upon which long emerald green ostrich 
feathers are most picturesquely arranged. 
Black and white striped materials are 
having it all their own way at the moment, 
and a very chic little gown of black and 
white striped crepe de Chine looks charm- 
ing with a large white satin hat, the brim 
of which is bordered with a broad band 
of black straw, while the crown is out- 
lined with a pleated ruche of white tulle. 
A coat and skirt costume in soft black 
satin, with fine white stripes, set some 
distance apart from each other, strikes 
quite a novel note, with its large collar 
of écru guipure and a touch of Saxe blue 
at the waist. Another delightful little 
frock is made in black crepe de Chine, 
with a flounced skirt and a quaint sash 
of the same fabric draped over on one 
side, and finished with long fringed ends, 
which fall almost to the feet. 


A Dainty.Sun Bonnet. 


That there is a curious fascination 
about a cotton sun-bonnet nobody can 
deny, for while it makes a most de- 
lightful setting for a young and pretty 
face, the kindly shade of the brim is not 
without its softening and becoming effect 
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£250 REWARD 


IF SHE FAILS 


WRINKLES 
FREE BEAUTY COUPON 
Good To-morrow for this World’s Most Famous Beauty Specialist 





BEFORE TREATMENT. 


An opportunity is now offered every reader of this 
Newspaper to consult the world’s most famous beauty 
specialist, Harri-t M-ta, of Paris and London,absolutely free 

A little over three .ears ago there was nothing known 
which, in the opinion of scientists, would actua ly remove 
wrinkles, but at the same time Mdile. Mets made the 
important discovery which has since made her famous in 
two continents. 

She demonstrated the great power of her new process by 
taking her own wrinkles out with it in three nights, after face 
Massage, masks, straps, steaming pots, etc., had all fai ed, 
and to-day Mlle. Meta's face is still free from wrinkles, her 
cheeks full and plump, and her skin and complexion are a 
delight 0 behold. In fact, by many she is considered the 
most beautif 1 woman i. all Paris. 

Her remarkable discovery was brought before the judges 
of the Paris International Exposition and the Rome Expo- 
Sition Internationale for their investigation, and in both 
instances they quickly awarded her Gold Medals thereon. 
The French Government also honou ed her with a patent 
on her new Process, and patents are now pending before 
the U.S Gov-rnment at Washington. 

London journals sent their Beauty Editresses to investi- 
= methods, and their high endorsements of her 
< eries made her famous almost overnight, so that she 
Lad eeerly Sought after by French Countess-s and English 
ap oon title and rank, The Beaury Ed tress of the 
left gl n — wrote :—** Aninterview with Mile. Meta 
rept sua ed that here at last might be found the secret 

M youth and beauty.”’ 

Pi od those who have used her process report most 
eae Mrs. Mary J. Davis, of East St. Louis, 
$0 you can ; a rinkles were verv deep and of long standing, 
pt , gine rm sur rise when, after only two appli- 
of 2,502, Cl. Pros disappeared." Mrs. L. E. Hasnell, 
old, | dhe ag Franc sco writes :—""Iam fifty years 

t hed ant th — y my w — were of long standing, and 
view my changed ers e to erase them, but nuw when I 
tralise the _ o.. lection in the mirror I can scarcely 
M. A. awards 7 ieieon that ha be: n wrought. ; Mrs. 
treatment | look ot aleig “ N.C., says :— Since using the 
Countess Radscb 7 than I did twenty-five sears ago. 
used your treatina t. James’, S.W., writes;—""I have 

ment ‘just as you directed, and the result is 





AFTER TREATMENT. 


simply wonderful. In spite of some of the lines having 
been deevly marked, they have now completely vanished, 
leaving the skin beautifully soft and smooth. I consider 
your treatm nt truly marvellous, and am sure anyone who 
gives it a trial will endorse my opinion.” 

Since Mile. Meta mad- her remarkable discovery imita- 
tors have naturaliy sprung up all over the country Some 
of them have copied Mlle. Meta’s advertisements and 
literature to such an extent that the public is oft n ata loss 
to di tinguish the :mitation from the real. She has, there- 
fore. authorised the announcement of the following remark- 
able off r, « hich cannot fail to convince you as to who is who. 

Mlle. Meta will forfeit £250 in gold if she fails t» prove 
that she holds nine Gold Medals and three Grands Prix on 
her discoveries from International Exposivons She will 
forfeit £250 in gold if anyone can prove that she did not 
take out her own wrin les with it in three nights, exactly as 
she claims. She will forfeit £250 in gold if every testimonial 
and sworn statement which she publishes is not absolutely 
genuine. She will forfeit £250 in gold if anyone can show 
advertisements similar to hers published in any newspaper 
or magazine prior to the publication of her advertisement. 

Arrangements have een made with Mile. Meta to furnish 
free information with regard to her marv-llous process for 
removing wrinkles to all Patt MALL MAGAZINE feaders. 
Merely cut out and send her the Coupon below and you will 
receive free particulars by return post in a plain sealed 
envelope. You can use this remarkable process in the 
privacy of your own home without the knowledge of even 
your most intimate friends. It often works astonishing 
wonders in a single treatment overnight. 


WRINKLES. 


Cut out this Coupon to-day, or refer to Coupon No. 
8lu, and post it to the World-Famous Beauty 
Specialist, Harriet Meta (Dept. 814), 145 Great 
Portland Street, London, W., for FREE INFORMA- 
TIO. in regard to her marvellous discovery for 
removing wrinkles. Good to all “Pall Mall 
Magazine” readers. Free Coupon No. 816. 
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even where Time’s fingers have unkindly 
traced their tell-tale lines. For wearing 
in a high wind, too, in the country or by 
the sea these sun-bonnets are delightful, 
since no gale will dislodge them when 
once they are tied securely under the 
chin. We give an illustration of a cotton 
sun-bonnet recently brought out by 
Messrs. D. H. Evans & Co., of Oxford 
Street, and obtainable in very pretty 
shades of mauve and green, as well as in 
the more ordinary but always becoming 
cream colour, pink, and sky blue. The 
advantages are obvious in this kind of 
headgear when the question of packing 
has to be considered. These sun-bonnets, 
too, are quite inexpensive, as they can 
be obtained for half a crown each, and 
three or four of them to match different 
dresses could be easily tucked away in 
the corner of one’s trunk, and would not 
take up a quarter the room which a hat 
of average size would occupy. 
* * * 

In spite of its strenuousness this is a 
lazy age in some respects, and although 
the modern woman loves to rush through 
her days in her motor, dashing from one 
place to another, with no apparent object 
beyond the wish to get to the end of the 
journey more quickly than somebody 
else, she yet seems unwilling to devote 
much time to that process of “ trying 
on ”’ her gowns, which afforded such keen 
delight to the more restful ladies of the 
last century. Out of this perpetual 
hurry of the woman of to-day has arisen 
the demand for what are known as 
“‘ready-to-wear’”’ frocks, comfortable 
little garments, into which you can step 
at many of the London shops, and in 
which you may walk away if only you 
are fortunate enough to be among those 
fortunate people who are known to the 
young lady assistants as “ Stock size, 
madam.”’ The too thin, no less than the 
too fat, are forbidden the luxury of these 
ready-to-wear costumes, although in the 
case of the former a little judicious 
taking in may sometimes successfully 
meet the case. Where the figure errs 
upon the generous side, however, all hope 
should be abandoned of adapting or 
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altering the gown. The “ too, too solid 
flesh ’”’ always demands the expenditure 
of that extra amount, never a very large 
one, which is charged for making to 
special measurements, and this should be 
thankfully paid, since nothing is uglier 
or more uncomfortable than a gown 
which is several ¢sizes too small for the 
wearer. 
+ * * 

For the women of average figures, 
however, these ready-to-wear frocks are 
most useful, especially at holiday times 
like the present, when if they are dis- 
creetly chosen they will fill most satis- 
factorily many an unforeseen gap in our 
necessary outfit for the country or the 
sea. The zephyr gown which we show 
in the accompanying illustration, for 
instance, would serve this purpose admir- 
ably, as it is made in a simple, graceful] 
style, sufficiently smart, but bearing no 
particular date, and arranged on lines 
which will prove very generally becoming. 
This gown was sketched at Debenham & 
Freebody’s, in Wigmore Street, and it 
adds economy to its other virtues, for it 
can be procured for 31s. 6d. in striped 
zephyr of good quality, which will wash 
or clean quite satisfactorily. The bodice 
is prettily trimmed with buttons, and 
finished with a lace chemisette and cuffs 
to match. If only we have a sunny 
September the white lingerie frocks, lace 
trimmed and hand embroidered, will be 
more popular than ever, not only in the 
finer kinds of lawn and muslin, adorned 
with Valenciennes insertions, but also in 
strong Irish linens, chosen in a pale shade 
of cream colour. These linen gowns will 
practically last for years, arranged with 
very decorative adornments in the shape 
of broad insertions of cream-coloured 
Cluny lace and handsome medallion 
motifs of fine Irish crochet, most 
emphatically in the right place on Irish 
linen frocks. 

* * ~ 

In these days of ugly exaggeration, 
when we are gravely asked to admire top- 
heavy hats of preposterous circumference, 
doubly absurd when they crown a figure 
which has the outline of a closely-swathed 
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The Keeley Treatment 
For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. 


This cure has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers and prominent 


Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. 


During that time the late Canon Fleming has been chairman of the 


Committee. Among the other members of the Committee are the Right Honourable Lord Montague of 
Beaulieu, the Hon. H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P., the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., W. Hind-Smith, Esq., and 
others. In their last Report they have unanimously affirmed that their confidence in the Keeley Treatment 
is complete. This Report can be had free on application to the Secretary. 


So great has been the success of the Keeley 
Treatment that the hundred-and-one imitations and 
substitutes which have sprung up in its path are but 
a natural consequence. 


However, the Keeley Treatment is not an experi- 
ment, as are the imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which in the last seventeen 
years has won its way by its cures. 


More than Half a Million 
have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak volumes P 
And 20 per cent. of our patients come through the 
recommendation of their family physician. 

It is a well-recognised fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self-administered home remedies, but, to effect a 
cure, must be more carefully treated than almost 
any other disease. 


The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
physicians, who have made a special study of 
Inebriety. After carefully inquiring into the history 
of each patient, and making a thorough physical 
examination, they treat each case according to the 
condition of the patient. No matter how long- 


standing the addiction, or how much has been taken, 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 

No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 


“it Really Cures.” 

“It really cures. It does what it professes to do.” 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years 
has had the Keeley method under close observation 
in this country. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 
g West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. (Telephone, 
427 Western), or by special arrangement we can 
send one of our physicians to the patient’s own 
home, or to travel with patient. 








Ril 3 @ Billiard 
ey S Tables. 
Made in sizes to fit any room, yet so 
scientifically designed and built that, 
no matter what the size, the game 
played on each table is 
the correct full-size table 
fame. You can have a 
Seven days’ free trial at our 
expense. Riley's Miniature Billi- 
ard Tables to fit on your own 
dining table from £3/7/6. The 6ft. 
4in. size, /5/0, is suitable for 
most rooms. RILEY'S Com- 
bined Billiard and Dining Tables 
from £13/10/0 to £24/10/0, Prices 
include all accessories, carriage 
paid to neare:t railway station. 
Cash or easy payments. 
FREE on receipt of post-card, full 
detailed Illustrated Catalogue of 
Billiard & Dining tables. 


E.J. Riley, Ltd. Borough Mills, Accrington 














DON'T WEAR ATRUSS 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific 
discovery with automatic air cushions 
that draws the broken parts together, and 
binds them as you would a broken limb. 
It absolutely holds firmly and comfort- 
ably, and never slips. Always light and 
cool, and conforms to every movement of 
the body without chafing or hurting. I 
make it to your measure, and send it to 
you on a strict guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, and I have put my price 
So low that anybc ody, rich or poor, can buy 
it. Remember, I make it to your order— 
send it to you—you wear it—and if it 
doesn't satisfy you,you send it back to me. 
and I will refund your money. That is 
the way I do business. —always absol ‘tely 
on the square—and I have sold to thou- 

- Remember, I use no 
give you astraight business 
for my Illustrated Booklet. 


k Bidgs,, Kingsway, London, W.C, 





fin Summer 


. NEVER BE WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF 


ROWLAND 
KALYDOR 


Which cools and refreshes the face and hands, 
removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- 
ness of the Skin, heals and cures Irritation, 


Cutaneous Eruptions, &c., imparts a radiant 

Beauty to the Complexion, and arrays the 

Face, Neck, and Arms in matchless Whiteness, 
unobtainable by any other means. 


BoTtLes, 2/3, 4/6, and 8/6. 





FOR THE HAIR 


NOTHING EQUALS 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Restores, Nourishes it: Specially 
adapted for Ladies’ and Children’s Hair. 
GOLDEN COLOUR for Fair Hair. Sizes—3/6, 7/s 
10/6, of Stores, Chemists, and RowLanp’s, 67, Hatton 
arden, London, 
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mummy, it is quite refreshing to find a 
gleam of common sense in the dictates of 
Fashion, and to hear that large, flat 
wrist-bags, recalling the reticules of years 


ine Unurm uJ te Cotton Frock, 


gone by, will be carried during the 
autumn months. The dressmakers now- 
adays absolutely refuse. to allow us the 
luxury of pockets, and when the tailors 
condescend to put them they implore us 


at the same time on no account to use 
them lest we should spoil the shape of 
our coats. Under these painful and dis- 
tressing circumstances it is good news to 
hear that we shall be able in future to 
carry handbags of a sensible size without 
giving rise to the suspicion that we are 
manicurists or chiropodists. Into these 
new bags it will be quite possible to put 
two or three small parcels and a card- 
case, and even perhaps opera-glasses and 
smelling-salts should we be bound for a 
matinée performance at the theatre, in 
addition to the harmless, necessary 
purse and pocket handkerchief. 
* * * 
Another old-world mode which reminds 
us of the days of the reticule, and seems 
to breathe an atmosphere of 
lavender-scented wardrobes and 
bowls of pot-pourri, is the pretty 
fashion of wearing boudoir caps of 
lace or muslin, tied up with 
coquettish ribbon bows and 
arranged to match the morning 
wrappers or tea-gowns in whose 
company they will be seen. There 
is something very dainty and charm- 
ing about these caps, and they 
are equally becoming to women of all 
ages, from the youthful bride who finds 
them among the prettiest things in her 
trousseau to the grandmother who is 
glad of a fresh excuse for utilising some 
of her treasured heirlooms in the way of 
lappets of real old lace. For younger 
people the little Michu shapes are wonder- 
fully becoming, with rosettes of gaily- 
coloured ribbon, placed one over each 
ear ; while there are other caps that are 
equally pretty made with mob-crowns of 
clear white muslin, bordered with finely 
pleated frills of muslin edged with lace, 
and arranged with pale blue or pink satin 
ribbons, which encircle the shape and are 
then tied on one side with long loops and 


ends. 
* * * 


An Interesting Industry. 

Glove making is one of the most 
interesting of the cottage industries 
pursued in the quaint and beautiful 
villages of Middle England, and the 
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“Peach-tinted Cheeks“ are the pride and glory of 
the fair Daughters of Japan 














SAH BA OS. 


But East and West alike know the value of pure 
“4711° Eau de Cologne to preserve that 
delicate Bloom. — A few drops in the Basin 
and Bath is the secret — the only secret... 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


ae ued in every country in the world. Their popularity is due to their excellence. The best materials, perfect mechanism, 
quis te finish, careful testing, 


accurate adjustment, moderate prices, are what have made WALTHAM WATCHES 

tapous. We especially recommend movements named “ Riverside Maximus,” “ Van ward,” “* Crescent Street,” “ hiverside,”” 
Royal,” A a! 3 1 

FREE, and “P. 8. Bartlett.” illustrated Book of interesting information about Watches POST 


WALTHAM WATCH CO. (Wholesale only to the Trade), 126 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.©. 
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accompanying illustration shows how im- 
portant a part is played by the motor- 
car as the connecting link between the 
home-worker and the factory. The 
famous glove-making firm of Fownes 
Brothers have factories at Worcester, 
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again when finished, so that the cottager 
wastes no time in travelling backwards 
and forwards to the factories, and the 
constant employment is a useful check 
on the depopulation of the villages to 
which so much attention has been called 


—— —y 
t 
* 


A New Departure in Cottage /ndustries. 


Gillingham, and Charlbury. The gloves 
are cut out at these factories and then 
distributed by motor-car among the 
villages for many miles round, where the 
sewing is done by girls working in their 
own or their parent’s cottages. The work 
is taken to their doors and fetched away 


lately. The machines used in sewing are 
lent to the cottagers by the manufac 
turers, who also give facilities for training 
the girls. Messrs. Fownes Brothers adopt 
the same methods in Ireland, where they 
have a large glove factory in Tipperary. 
M. W. 








LILY rhe 
VALLEY 


As supplied to 
B.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Absolutely identical with the 
delicious fragrance of this 
83 favourite flower : 


2/-, 3/6, G/- & 10/6 


per Bottle. 


ZENOBIA TOILET SOAP _3/- per box 
fp SENOBIA SACHETS _1/- & 2/6 each 


ZENOBIA TOILET POWDER 2/6 per box 
Ln by leading Chemists, Perfumers and Stores. 
06 
y 





e A BIJOU SAMPLE BOX, containing Perfume. 
% | Soap, and Sachet, sent post free on receipt of 4d- 
Stamps, mentioning “ Pall Mall Magazine.”” 
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W. F. CHARLES, Zenobia Laboraturies, LOUGHBOROUGH 
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TRADE No. 
MARK 314135. 
° 


REQD. TRADE MARK No. 304004. 


Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Cotton. Silk. Cotton. Silk. 
Plain. Plain. Frilled. Frilled. 


No. No. No. No. 

Mald’s Size... 4. 10d. Ss.1/3 ~ 
Lady’s Size... 6, “4 S6, 1/7 $45, ‘. 20, is 

5 9 +056, 46, ‘ *40, 
Lady's Size’ 6, 2/6 *75, 1/6 *40, 2/ 
With Shaped | 7, 1/6 S7,2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 
"These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops 

By Post 1d. per Pair extra. 


If unable to procure from your Draper apply to 
THE MANUFACTORY, 


Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. § 








CHARMS 


Of Skin, Hands and Hair 
Preserved by 


CUTICURA 


For preserving and purifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands; 
for allaying minor irritations of 
the skin and scalp and impart- 
ing a velvety softness; for sana- 
tive cleansing and, in short, for 
every use in promoting skin and 
hair health, and bodily purity, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 


Ointment are unsurpassed. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, i0, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

@@-32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, a Guide te 
the Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp. 





THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHE 
FIFTH COMPETITION. 


Open to All Readers. 


The “ Pall Mall Gazette ” and the “ Pall Mall Magazine” offer THREE PRIZES ~ 
for the best Photographs of various subjects. It has been decided to give only two 
distinct classes under which photographs can be submitted. 

The Prize Photographs and any others which may be of special merit will be. 
reproduced in the November issue of the Magazine. In all cases where photographs” 
are selected for reproduction, a fee of five shillings fora whole page and two shillingsand | 
sixpence for a smaller size will be paid. e 

Particular interest attaches to the technical data accompanying each print. 


One Guinea is offered for the winning photograph in Class “A.” In Class “B™ One Guinea 
offered for the best and Half a Guinea for the second best photograph submitted. : 


SPECIAL PRIZE. 

In connection with the above Competition, and governed by the same rules, it has been decided ® 
offer a special prize, value FIVE POUNDS (one Dallmeyer Stigmatic Lens complete with Light Filter) 
The choice of subject is left entirely to Competitors, but Photographs should be mounted and technical 
data with the sender's name and address on the back of each print. Photographs entered under this heading 
must be marked “‘ SPECIAL,” and sent not later than October 28, 1910, accompanied by this announcement, 








CLASSES : 
Holiday Subjects—Great Britain or Continental. 
A. General Interest. B. High Speed and Sporting Subjects. 


RULES. 


All photographs must be sent, addressed “‘ The Photographic Editor, the ‘ Pall Mall’ Press, Newton Street, Londaa’ 
w.c,” postage paid, not later than September 20, 1910, accompanied by this announcement, 


, 


The Editor cannot undertake to return any of the photographs, nor to be responsible for their safe custody; iat 
if a stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them every effort will be made to return such of them as areaot 


prize winners. 
. Every photograph must be the sole work of the Competitor himself, from the selection of the! subject and Re 
of the plate or film to the final mounting of the print, and must not have been previously reproduced in aay 
lication. 2 
. A Competitor may submit for competition as many prints as he wishes, but each print must be endorsed with the 
name and postal address of the Competitor, and the following particulars : 7 
(a) Class in which the prirt is to compete. (d) Length of exposure. 
(6) Description of camera and lens. (e) Lighting conditions. 
{c) Name of plate or film. 
. The Proprietor of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” and the “ Pall Mall Magazine ” shall have the right to reproduce 
the photographs sent in as the Photographic Editor may consider to be of special merit. In all cases where 
graphs are selected for reproduction a fee of five shillings for whole page and two shillings and sixpence for 
size will be paid, and it shall rest with the Editor to determine whether a selected photograph shall be ft 
as a whole page or as a smaller size. = p24 
. The decision of the Photographic Editor upon any question arising in connection with this competition, ofa 
the interpretation of these rules, or upon any point not covered by the rules, shall be final, and be accepted by 
the Competitors as conclusive, 


TO FOREIGN AND COLONIAL READERS. 


In connection with the above Competition, and governed by the same rules, it has been decided to offer vhree pris 
for the best photographs submitted by our readers residing abroad. “F 


First Prize, Two Guineas; Second Prize, One Guinea; Third Prize, the “Pall Mall Magazine” 


free for twelve months. 


he 
= 
¢ 


..Each Competitor may send any number of prints, but each print must bear the name and address of the 
title, and all particulars available of the technical data. The Competition will close March 16, 1911. 
Further Reproductions of the Commended Photographs for the 

Competition appear in the current issue. 
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